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CHAPTER   1. 

YES,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  I  should  break  off  the  intiinacy 
imntediately  if  I  were  you,  Nora  Moore  is  no  fit 
companion  for  your  refined  little  girl,"  and  the 
aristocratic  Mrs.  Brandford  emphasized  her  words  with 
a  slow,  knowing"  shake  of  the  head. 

"But  why?"  asked  Mrs.  Hamilton,  the  Doctor's  wife, 
who  had  only  lately  come  to  the  Village  which  we  will 
call  St.  Rose.  "I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  Norrie  since 
coming  here,  she  is  certainly  wild,  careless,  mischievous 
even,  but  I've  seen  noth  mg  either  low  or  vulgar  in  her,  to 
tell  the  truth  I  like  the  child,  she  interests  me,  she  and 
Lucy  are  very  fond  of  each  other,  too." 

"But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hamilton,  she  is  an  imp,  a  real 
imp,  even  her  own  friends  will  tell  you  that." 

"I  thank  you,  Mrs.  Brandford,  for  taking  such  an  in- 
terest in  Lucy,  but  I  could  not  forbid  the  intimacy  with- 
out having  some  just  reason  for  doing  so." 

"Just  reason !  My  dear  lady,  do  you  require  more 
reason,  when  I  tell  you  that  she  is  the  idler,  the  mis- 
chief maker — well,  in  short,  the  terror  of  St.  Rose.    Did 
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any  one  tell  you  that  it  was  she  who  put  that  lump  on 
poor  Jerry  Alalone's  head  a  few  years  ago,  that  she 
has  chased  the  Magistrate's  little  daughter  with  a  dead 
nuiskrat.  'till  the  child  ran  screaming  through  the  h(nisc,| 
frightening  into  convulsions  the  sleeping  infant,  and  she 
has  actually  dared  to  pelt  me  with  snow-halls?" 

Mrs.  Hamilton  foimd  it  difficult  to  keej:)  the  smile 
that  was  lurking  round  the  corners  of  her  mouth  from 
going  further,  not  that  she  approved  of  Norrie's  mis- 
doings. : 

"That  was  very  rude,"  she  answered,  hut  not  look-  r 
ing  at  all  as  shocked  as  Mrs.   Brandford   wished:     "I 
shall   watch   them   closely,  and   should    I   see  anything 
that  would  justify  me  in  forbidding  their  friendship  I| 
shall  certainly  do  so."  y 

Here,  Mrs.  Brandford  adjusted  her  gold-rimmcdf 
glasses,  and  rose  to  go,  saying:  "Of  course,  Mrs.  Ham-[ 
ilton,  I  only  warn  you  for  your  child's  good,  if  you  doi 
not  think  her  an  unfit  companion  for  Lucy,  and  I  can  seej 
you  don't,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,"  and  she  drew' 
her  stately  form  to  its  full  height,  wished  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton a  cool  good  morning,  and  departed,  anything  but! 
pleased  with  the  result  of  her  visit.  > 

Mrs.  Hamilton  was  a  good  woman  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  She  was  one  who  always  took  care  to  hear 
both  sides  of  a  story  before  she  passed  judgment.  She  sat 
in  deep  thought  for  some  time  after  Mrs.  Brandford's 
departure.  "How  hard  she  is  on  the  poor  child,"  she 
murmured.  "The  little  thing  has  neither  father  nor 
mother  to  guide  her,  and  I  am  sure  those  relatives  of 
her's  do  not  understand  her  properly,  that  there  is  no- 
thing bad  or  vulgar  in  her,  I  am  sure.  I  shall  tell  Law- 
rence when  he  comes,  and  he  will  know  what  is  best  to 
do." 

Lawrence  is  her  husband.  Doctor  Hamilton.  They' 
have  but  one  child,  Lucy,  the  idol  of  their  hearts.  She  is 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  a  delicate  child,  small  and 
fairy-like,  with  flaxen  hair,  large  blue  eyes,  but  rather 
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pale  face.  It  was  mostly  on  her  account  that  Doctor  Ham- 
ihon  had  settled  for  aji  indefinite  period  at  St.  Rose,  for 
he  was  a  gentleman  of  unlimited  means.  "The  fresh  sea 
lueeze  and  continual  contact  with  pure  country  air  will 
iiu]jrove  the  child's  health,"  he  said,  "and  make  her  a 
strong  woman."  Everyone  who  knew  Doctor  Hamilton, 
loved  and  respected  him,  he  was  the  friend  of  the  poor, 
ilie  adviser  of  thcjse  in  trouble,  the  consoler  of  those  in 
sorrow.  He  was  a  man  who  had  little  patience  with 
the  haughty  ones  who  draw  aside  their  skirts  lest  they 
should  come  in  cont.ict  with  those  of  their  humbler 
neighbours,  and  on  this  account  was  unfortunate  enough 
to  get  into  the  bad  graces  of  the  dignified  Mrs.  Brand- 
ford.  He  was  a  plain  spoken  man.  and  had  a  habit  of 
driving  home  unpleasant  truths  to  those  who  deserved 
it.  He  met  the  aristocratic  lady  on  the  way  home 
from  her  visit  to  his  wife.  "Now,"  she  thought,  "I  will 
open  the  Doctor's  eyes  to  the  danger  he  is  running  in 
allowing  his  child  to  associate  wtih  that  little  imj),  Nora 
Moore." 

"Good  nioniing,  Doctor,"  and  she  stood  before  him. 
as  he,  raising  his  hat  with  a  polite  bow,  was  about  to 
pass  on. 

"Good  morning,  madam,  I'm  pleased  to  see  you  are 
taking  advantage  of  this  beautiful  day  by  enjoying  a 
constitutional  walk." 

"Yes,  it  is  a  magnificent  day,  but  it  is  from  a  sense 
of  duty  that  I've  taken  a  walk  this  morning,  and  I  fear 
I  have  failed  in  my  object." 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  this,  Mrs.  Brandford,  in  what  way 
have  you  failed  ?" 

"Well,  the  fact  is,  I'm  just  returning  from  a  visit  to 
your  wife;  I  thought  that,  perhaps,  you  are  not  aware 
of  the  kind  of  girl  of  whom  your  little  daughter  is  mak- 
ing a  companion." 

A  humorous  smile  appeared  in  Doctor  Hamilton's 
eyes.  He  had  heard  all  about  the  snow-ball  business, 
and  knew  to  whom  she  was  alluding,  but  feigned  ignor- 
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ance.    "Oh,  I  daresay  Lucy  has  quite  a  number  of  com- 
panions, she  meets  them  at  school  you  know." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know  she  meets  Nora  Moore  at  school, 
that  is  the  girl  I  speak  of,  but  she  is  constantly  in  her 
company  outside  of  it,  and  really,  Doctor,  it  would  be  a' 
wise  thing  for  you  to  stop  the  intimacy  at  once.  I  have  | 
been  trying  to  impress  the  fact  on  your  wife  this  morn- 1 
ing,  and  it  is  the  object  in  which  I  fear  I've  failed,  but  ] 
perhaps  I  may  not  be  so  unfortunate  with  you.  Doctor."  | 

"And  what  has  little  Norrie  done  this  time  Mrs. 
Brandford,  been  into  mischief  again,  has  she?"  "Been 
into  mischief,"  she  echoed.  "When  is  she  out  of  it  I'd 
like  to  know?  She  is  a  low,  imper  inent,  vulgar  girl, 
without  a  particle  of  refinement." 

"Oh!    I  think  you  are  making  a  great  mistake,  Mrs.j 
Brandford,  Norrie  is  not,  by  any  means,  as  black  as  she 
is  painted,  and  she  is  anything  but  low  or  vulgar." 

"But  you  certainly  cannot  forget.  Doctor,  that  shcj 
does  not  belong  to  our  class  at  all,  she  is  but  the  child 
of  fisher  parents  and  cannot  help  being  ill-bred." 

"How  do  you  explain  this,  madam,"  and  the  Doctor 
put  on  his  severest  aspect.     "Why,  ])ecause  she  is  the  ; 
child  of  fisher  parents,  must  she  be  ill-bred?"  I 

"I  wonder  at  your  asking  such  a  question.  Doctor,  1 
the  utter  absence  of    refinement    and    education    makes 
them  ill-bred." 

"I  am  surprised,  Mrs.  Brandford,  at  your  ignorance 
of  such  matters,  the  absence  of  education  does  not,  by 
any  means,  necessitate  ill-breeding,  else  how  is  it  found, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  so  often  amongst  what  is  called  the 
higher  classes?" 

"You  do  not  mean  to  tell  me,  sir,  that  ill-bred  people 
are  ever  known  in  our  class."  | 

"I  do,  most  assuredly,  madam,  I've  met  them  time 
and  again.  I  call  people  ill-bred  who  criticise  the  do- 
ings of  others,  and  pry  into  their  private  affairs,  who 
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look  with  scorn  on  their  humbler  neighbours,  and  mag- 
nify their  little  faults  and  follies  into  vices;  paint,  in  the 
most  glaring  colours,  their  little  short-comings  and  then 
luild  them  uj)  to  view,  while  their  own  far  more  serious- 
ones  are  safely  hidden  by  the  mantle  of  refinement  that 
is  su])posed  to  envelop  them.  These,  madam,  are  the 
true  ofTsjJrings  of  ill-breeding.  Little  Norrie  Moore  is 
simjjly  a  wild,  impulsive  child  brimming  over  with  fun 
and  merriment,  she  is  truthful  and  honourable  as  it  is 
possible  for  a  child  to  be,  and  I  do  not,  in  the  least,  fear 
for  Lucy's  morals  in  associating  with  her." 

Mrs.  Hrandford  put  on  her  haughtiest  air  and  said 
in  an  injured  tone,  "since  I  cannot  convince  you.  Doctor 
Hamilton,  of  the  risk  you  are  running  in  allowing  your 
child  to  keep  company  with  a  good-for-nothing  ill-l)red 
idler.  I  will  wish  you  good  morning." 

"Ciood  morning,  Mrs.  Brandford,  I  thank  you  for 
troubling  yourself  so  much  in  Lucy's  behalf,  but  it  is 
(juite  unnecessary,  perhaps  you  think  you  are  right,  but 
Mrs.  Hamilton  and  myself  think  diflferently." 

Mrs.  Brandford  could  cry  with  mortification  during 
the  remainder  of  her  walk,  she  had  rejoiced  when  she 
heard  of  the  popular  doctor  and  his  wife  coming  to  .St. 
Rose,  as  they  would  add  to  the  few  whom  she  thought 
good  enough  to  be  her  friends,  and  the  knowledge  that 
she  had  failed  to  impress  them  with  the  weight  of  her 
superiority,  was  certainly  very  trying.  She  was  a  widow. 
Her  husband  had  made  a  large  fortune  by  supplying 
banking  schooners  for  the  fishing  season.  He  had  had 
several  branches  of  his  firm  in  different  parts  of  New- 
foundland. He  had  been  a  fair  and  lenient  merchant,  and 
all  in  his  employ  had  trusted  him.  The  present  Mrs. 
Brandford  had  been  his  second  wife,  there  was  one  son, 
Harry,  a  lad  of  nineteen,  to  whom  the  house  and  pro- 
perty belonged,  exclusively,  while  a  yearly  allowance 
was  settled  on  his  step-mother,  and  as  she  had  great  busi- 
ness tact  her  husband  left  her  in  control  of  all,  'till  his 
son  was  of  age. 
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The  house  was  large,  well  built,  and  mag-nificcntly 
furnished,  with  meadow  lands  and  gardens  attached. 
Harry  had,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  arrived  from  college, 
where  he  had  received  a  good  education,  and  soon  he 
took  upon  himself  the  whole  management  of  the  firm. 
Mrs.  Brandford  being  only  too  gl"  1  to  have  the  respon- 
sibility lifted  from  her  shoulders  while  the  proceeds 
were  pretty  well  at  her  control.  She  had  no  great  love 
for  her  step-son,  but  it  was  not  part  of  her  composition 
to  love  any  one.  She  was  proud  of  him,  tho',  as  well  she 
might.  He  was,  what  is  generally  called  a  straight-goer, 
and  like  his  father  before  him,  honest  and  upriglit  in  his 
dealings  with  every  one.  Judging  from  the  seriousness 
of  his  manner  and  appearance,  one  would  take  him  to 
be  much  older  than  his  years. 


CHAPTER    II. 

WE  will  leave  Harry  Brandford  for  the  present,  and 
direct  out  attention  to  the  heroine,  Norrie  Moore. 
When  Doctor  Hamilton  had  arrived  home  he  re- 
lated to  his  wife  what  had  passed  in  the  meeting  between 
himself  and  Mr'^.  Brandford.  "I  think  I  have  otTended 
her  beyond  pardon,"  he  said. 

''I  feel  rather  anxious  since  her  visit,  Lawrence," 
she  answered.  "I  wonder  if  we  are  wise  in  allowing 
Lucy  so  much  in  Norrie  Moore's  company?" 

"You  need  not  worry  in  the  least,  my  dear..  I'm  not 
a  bad  judge  of  character  and,  h  -ring  such  terrible  ac- 
counts of  Norrie's  escapades,  I've  made  a  study  of  her, 
watching  her  when  she  did  not  know  it,  and.  you  may 
take  my  word,  she  is  just  as  innocent  a  child  as  Lucy 
herself.  Her  faults  are  all  on  the  surface,  poor  child, 
and  that  is  why  she  gets  into  so  many  scrapes.  She  is 
heedless  and  reckless  for  herself  where  danger  is  con- 
cerned, but  she  is  always  most  careful  over  Lucy.  I've 
often  seen  her  carry  our  little  girl  across  pools  of  water 
fearing  she  would  get  her  feet  wet.    You  need  not  be  at 
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all  uneasy,  let  her  romp  away  with  Norrie  ovx^r  beach 
and  stones,  through  wood  and  bramble,  it's  just  v/hat  the 
cliild  needs  to  make  her  strong  and  healthy." 

Yes,  it  was  true,  poor  Norrie's  faults  were  magni- 
fied into  vices  b)'  a  great  many.  She  had  a  dim  recol- 
Irction  of  being  held  in  her  mother's  arms  one  night  as 
her  father  kissed  her  good-bye  to  go  to  the  fishing 
i^rounds.  It  was  for  the  last  time.  He,  together  with 
other  brave  men,  met  a  watery  grave  near  their  own 
shores.  His  wife  did  not  long  survive  him.  She  died 
one  year  after  and  little  Norrie,  then  but  five  years  old. 
was  left  to  the  mercy  of  her  nearest  of  kin.  These  were 
!ier  late  father's  cousin  and  his  wife.  They  were  child- 
less, had  prim  notions  and  old-fashioned  ways  which 
(lid  not  at  all  suit  a  child  of  Norrie's  tetnpcrament.  They 
were  not  unkind,  and  intended  doing  their  duty  by  their 
kinsman's  child. 

If  she  had  been  of  a  quiet,  yielding  disposition,  she 
would  have  fallen  into  their  ways  and  lived  their  plain 
humdrum  life.  But  this  was  not  Norrie,  she  was  a  child 
overllowing  with  fun,  mischief,  and  buoyancy  of  spirits, 
ever  gay,  ever  light-hearted.  She  could  no  more  resist 
the  impulse  to  Jilay  pranks  on  i)eo])le  than  she  could 
help  being  alive.  It  seemed  sometimes  as  if  she  could 
not  give  vent  enough  to  her  high  spirits.  When  a  mere 
child  she  could  row,  swim,  catch  squids  and  tomcods, 
jump  as  high  as  any  boy,  and  whistle  better. 

One  day,  when  ''n  her  tenth  year,  she  had  been  sent 
to  the  top  of  the  house  m  i)unishment  for  some  slight 
fault,  but  she  managed  to  steal  downstairs  and  out  with- 
out being  seen,  bringing  with  her  a  bowl  of  water  and 
a  sponge.  The  house  was  not  far  from  the  beach  where 
men,  women  and  children  were  engaged  spreading  fish. 

On  this  beach  was  a  large  store,  and  into  it  Norrie 
crept,  climbed  up  a  ladder  to  the  top  loft  where  there 
was  one  small  window,  and  here  she  amused  herself  by 
squeezing  water  from  the  sponge  on  anyone  who  came 
near.  Now.  working  at  the  fish  was  Jerry  Malone,  as 
original  an  individual  as  ever  one  met  with.     He  was 
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quite  alone  in  the  world,  made  no  friends,  did  his  work 
talking  to  himself  meanwhile,  looked  at  the  sea  and  sky, 
he  could  foretell  rain  forty-eight  hours  in  advance, 
and  be  was  seldom  wrong  in  anything  he  said  about  the 
weather.  When  he  was  a  few  times  mistaken  he  did  not 
at  all  like  being  reminded  of  it.  He  was  ill-natured,  ill-; 
tempered  and  disagreeable  in  every  way.  I 

On  this  particular  day  in  the  month  of  August,  the 
men  had  asked  Jerry  if  it  would  be  safe  to  spread  the 
fish,  as  it  seemed  a  little  cloudy.  Jerry  happened  to  be 
in  one  of  his  best  moods  and  grinned  from  ear  to  ear  as 
he  said : — 

"No  rain  to-day,  any  man  knows  dat,"  and  leaning 
against  the  store,  took  off  his  hat  to  cool  himself. 

"I  dunno  den  Jerr>,  I  felt  a  few  drops  on  me  head 
a  wile  a  gone,"  said  one  man.  "Bcgob  so  did  I,"  said 
another. 

Norrie  was  in  fits  of  laughter  as  she  heard  them. 
She  knew  Jerry's  weak  ])oint  about  not  liking  to  be  at 
fault  in  anything  he  said  about  the  weather  and  deter- 
mined to  keep  it  up. 

Jerry,  tho'  not  an  old  man,  was  slightly  bald,  and 
as  he  leaned  against  the  store  there  came  drop,  drop, 
drop,  on  the  bald  si)ot.  He  looked  at  the  sky  dumb- 
founded, saying  to  himseir.  "Uat's  ([uare,  never  seed  rain 
afore  from  a  sky  like  dat,"  but  he  put  on  his  hat  and 
went  to  work  again. 

A  few  niinutes  more  and  another  cry  is  heard. 
"Hello;  dares  more  drops  comin',  yer  out  in  yer  reckin- 
in'  dis  time  Jer.  I  don't  tink  we  ought  spread  de  fish 
ta-day  boss." 

"Jerry,"  roared  the  boss,  "what  are  you  thinkin'  of 
tellin'  us  it's  not  goin'  to  rain,  and  the  drops  comin',  I 
felt  them  nieself  as  I  came  out  of  the  store  there?" 

Jerry  leaned  against  the  store  again,  and  took  off 
his  hat,  when  drop,  drop,  drop,  splashed  a  second  time 
on  his  head. 
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"  'Tinks  'tis  out  o'  de  store  'tis  rainin',"  he  grumbled. 

Norrie  was  enjoying  herself  immensely,  but,  alas, 
her  pleasure  was  soon  cut  short,  she  was  shaking  so  much 
from  laughter  that  her  arm  knocked  against  the  bowl 
laid  on  the  ledge,  and  down  it  came,  water,  sponge  and 
all,  on  Jerry's  head.  This,  of  course,  led  to  an  investi- 
gation of  the  store  and  there  they  found  the  culprit;  not 
hiding  away  in  fear,  but  screaming  out  in  merry  laugh- 
ter: "Oh,  my,  such  fun,  I  never  had  such  fun  in  my  life." 
as  she  was  led  forth  by  one  of  the  men.  "You  little 
hussey,"  said  one;  "you  young  imp,"  said  another;  "I'll 
walk  you  straight  up  to  your  Uncle's  (she  had  been 
taught  to  call  her  guardians  Uncle  and  Aunt),  and  get 
you  a  sound  thrashin'  for  makin'  us  lose  our  mornin'  dis 
way."  While  Jerry  grumbled,  "Saucy  little  ting,  near- 
ly broke  me  head." 

The  next  unpar:lonable  act  was  throwing  the  snow- 
hall  at  Mrs.  Brandford.  It  was  Christmas  time  and 
there  had  been  a  heavy  fall  of  snow — much  to  all  young- 
sters delight.  Norrie,  together  with  five  or  six  others, 
were  at  it  in  full  swing,  sliding,  skating,  jumi)ing  and 
snow-balling;  Norrie,  of  course,  leader,  as  she  always 
was  of  everything,  when  Mrs.  Brandford  api)eared  in 
sight,  giving  a  disdainful  glance  at  the  children  as  she 
swejjt  past  them. 

"I  bet  you,"  said  one  youngster,  with  a  grin  on  his 
face,  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

"Nera  wan  o'  ye  id  fire  a  snow-ball  at  her,"  nodding 
in  Mrs.  Brandford's  direction. 

"Well,  what  do  we  want  to  fire  one  at  her  for?" 

"I  bet  ye  yer  afeard  now  wid  all  yer  bravery,  Norrie 
Moore." 

"I'm  not  afeard,  but  I  won't  do  it." 

"  'Cause  she'd  wring  yer  ears  if  ye  did." 

"Would  she,  indeed,  wring  my  ears?  I'd  like  to  see 
her  try  it.  You  just  shut  up  now  Tommy  Brown  or  I'll 
throw  a  snow-ball  at  you."  She  had  a  very  large  one  in 
her  hand  at  the  time. 
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"Ver  afeard  of  nie,  too,"  said  Tommy,  and  he  ran 
off,  as  fate  would  have  it,  in  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Brand- 
ford. 

Norric  followed,  hut  she  must  have  used  more 
strength  than  was  necessary  in  the  throwing  of  a  snow- 
ball, for  it  whirled  past  Tommy  and,  horror  of  horrors, 
came  down  with  full  force  on  the  lady's  bonnet,  and  fell 
in  a  shower  about  her  neck  and  shoulders. 

All  the  children  ran  except  Norrie,  who  stood  where 
she  was,  u-atching  the  injured  lady  as  she  approached 
her. 

"  'Twas  she  as  done  it,  Norrie  Moore,  ma'am,"  said 
mean  Tommy,  who  was  in  reality  the  culprit. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  rage  and  in- 
dignation on  Mrs.  Brandford's  face,  as  she  said  :  "You 
low-born  little  fisher  girl,  how  dared  you  throw  that 
snow-ball  at  me?" 

Norrie  was  not  at  all  frightened,  and  did  not  look 
it  either,  but  she  was  about  to  apologize  and  explain 
when  the  words  "low-born  fishcr-girl"  fell  on  her  ear, 
and  she  remained  silent. 

It  was  one  of  her  peculiar  habits  that  she  often 
would  not  justify  herself  when  accused  of  something  she 
did  not  do. 

"Only  that  I  would  not  soil  my  hands,  I  would  box 
your  ears,  you  bold,  impertinent  tomboy,"  went  on  the 
indignant  lady. 

"She  desarves  it  well,  mum,"  said  Jerry  Malone, 
who  happened  to  come  along  at  tlie  time,  "she  slapped 
down  a  heavy  bowl  on  top  of  my  head  last  summer  and 
the  lump's  dare  still."  (Of  course  Jerry  never  believed 
it  was  an  accident.) 

Norrie  stood  watching  her  accusers  in  silence,  with 
large,  fearless  brown  eyes. 

Mrs.  Brandford  said  no  more  but  walked  on  to 
Norrie's  home  and  told  her  story,  which  resulted  in  the 
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poor  child  being  kept  in  doors  for  the  remaindr^r  of  the 
holidays,  to  card  and  spin  wool  all  day. 

i  Shortly  after  that    :ame   the    falling    out    with    the 

J  magistrate's  little  girl,  Eva  Fenton.  when  Xorrie  fol- 
I  lowed  her  with  the  muskrat  which  was  the  cause  of  pu':- 
1  ting  the  infant  into  convulsions.  Many  such  complaints 
I  were  made  against  her,  'till  at  last  there  was  nothing 
f  thought  too  bad  for  Norrie  Moore  to  do. 
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CHAPTER   HI. 

IT  was  at  school,  when  in  her  twelfth  year,  that  Norrie 
first  met,  and  fell  in  love  with,  fair-haired  Lucy 
Hamilton.  The  latter  was  not  long  in  returning  the 
attachment,  especially  when  Norrie  had  warmly  espoused 
her  cause  in  some  little  disagreement  amongst  the  child- 
ren, and  saved  her  from  the  persecutions  of  those  who 
take  a  delight  in  teasing  a  new  pupil. 

There  was  only  one  school  at  St.  Rose,  its  teacher 
a  lady.  Miss  Bryant.  Norrie,  in  her  twelfth  year,  was 
taller  than  Lucy,  her  form  more  roimded.  She  was  lithe, 
active,  much  improved  in  rowing  and  swimming,  and 
took  as  much  delight  in  fishing  for  "torn-cods''  and  jig- 
ging squids,  as  she  did  two  years  before. 

She  was  graceful  in  every  movement,  her  head  a 
mass  of  dark  brown  curls,  her  eyes  large  and  of  soft 
brown,  with  a  gleam  of  mischief,  merriment  and  can- 
dor in  their  de])ths;  cheeks  and  lips  the  picture  of 
health.  Her  skin  was  tanned  to  a  dark  brown  from  con- 
stant exposure  to  wind  and  weather. 

On  this  particular  day,  near  the  end  of  August,  she 
stands  bareheaded,  on  a  large  stone,  her  hat  swinging  in 
her  hand.  She  has  a  foot  on  either  end  which,  being 
a  little  rounderl  at  the  base,  she  rocks  up  and  down.  A 
true  child  of  nature  she  certainly  looks.  There  is  an 
extra  degree  of  mischief  in  her  eyes  to-day  and  anyone 
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who  understands  her,  would  know  she  is  up  to  some- 
thing. 

A  few  days  previous,  she  and  Lucy  had  .rranged  a 
little  party  of  seven  or  eight  girls,  besides  themselves, 
to  go  on  a  rambling  picnic.  They  meant  to  go  away  out 
to  the  extreme  end  of  a  large  beach  which  led  to  the  sea, 
and  there  have  a  nice  lunch,  which  Norrie  and  Lucy  had 
prepared,  and  this  was  the  day  set  down.  But  it  also 
happened  that  'twas  just  the  kind  of  day  suitable  for 
hay  and  fish  making,  so  that  whilst  the  men  and  women 
worked  on  the  beach  at  the  fish,  the  boys  and  girls  were 
expected  to  go  in  the  fields,  turning  hay. 

The  system  on  which  they  worked  was,  the  children 
of  the  neighbouring  houses  v»'oiild  work  at  one  man's 
field,  then,  his  boys  and  girls  ^..  ild  help  them  in  turn. 
So,  when  Norrie  and  Lucy  came  around,  bearing  a  large 
basket  filled  with  currant  and  buttermilk  buns,  bread  and 
butter,  cake,  and  plenty  of  milk,  they  read  the  story  in 
the  sad,  tearful  faces  of  the  children,  that  ha\-making, 
not  picnicing,  was  to  be  their  occupation.  Unfortun- 
ately, the  field  of  Tommy  Brown's  father  was  to  be  the 
scene  of  their  labour,  and  thither  Norrie  went  with  them 
and  begged  "Skipper"  Brown  to  "let  them  oflF  this  glor- 
ious day,  and  they  would  do  twice  the  work  to-morrow, 
and  she,  Norrie,  would  help  them." 

"Faix,  I  cannot,"  said  this  industrious  individual, 
"We're  some  time  lookin'  for  this  kind  of  a  day,  and  the 
hay  wants  it.  Ye'll  have  plenty  of  time  for  »^icnics  when 
it's  all  med.  And,  indade.  'twould  be  bev..  iv  for  John 
Moore  to  find  somethin'  else  for  you  to  do,  but  it's  a  hard 
time  he  got  wid  ye,  ye  idle  little  runabout." 

"I  think  it's  Uncle  John's  business.  Skipper  Brown, 
what  he  finds  for  me  to  do,  and  it  would  be  no  use  for 
him  to  find  anything  for  me  to-day  for  I  wouldn't  do  it, 
because  a  promise  is  a  promise,  no  matter  who  it's  made 
to,  and  we  all  promised  each  other  to  go  off  to-day  over 
the  hills  and  marshes  and  out  to  the  sea.  and  I  wish  we 
were  all  gone  before  you  came  with  your  nasty  old  hay- 
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tiiaking,  if  I  was  them  (Norrie's  grammar  was  often  at 
fault)  I'd  break  all  the  hay  prongs  on  purpose,  so  I 
^vould." 

"Is  it  puttin'  them  up  to  yer  own  mischievous  tricks 
ve  are?  get  out  of  m.y  field  Norrie  Moore,  it's  all  very 
veil  for  the  doctor's  little  girl,  she's  a  born  lady,  and 
ivill  have  nothin'  else  to  do  all  her  life,  but  you  ought 
j[()  he  earnin'  yer  bread." 

;  "Oh!  keep  on  your  wool,"  said  Norrie  in  an  under- 
-tone,  as  she  took  Lucy's  hand  and  turned  to  go. 

;  "She  says  to  keep  on  your  wool."  roared  Tommy,  of 
the  snow-ball,  who  happened  to  be  near  and  caught  the 
Uords:  "What's  that,  ye  saucy  little  faggot,  if  I  don't 
i-fimplain  ye  to  yer  uncle.  Wen  and  ware  did  ve  larn 
ihat  word  ?" 

"The  only  one  I  ever  heard  saying  it  then,  is  your 

i/wn  mean  tattle-tale  Tonmiy,  when  he  came  home  from 

pt.  John's  last  spring  'twas    'keep    on    yer    wool,'    'keep 

n  yer  wool,'  if  anyone  looked  crooked  at  him.  I   sup- 

ose  he  was  try  in'  to  show  off  what  he  learned  while  he 

vas  there." 

"Oh!  Skipper  Brown,  do  let  us  go,"  cried  all  the 
hildren,  m  a  chorus,  for  they  knew  if  Norrie  went  with- 
ut  them  their  last  chance  was  gone. 

"Nera  wan  o'  ye  'ill  stir  from  dat  hay  dare;  if  it's 
ur  nothin'  else  but  that  young  imp's  sass,  an'  I'll  go 
traight  to  John  Moore's  an'  tell  him  about  her." 

Norrie  and  Lucy  were  outside  the  field  by  this,  and 

he  disappointed  children  went  at    the    hay,    but    their 

earts  were  not  in    their   work,   and    they    gave   angry 

cr)rnful  glances  at  Tommy,  and  not  one  girl  would  work 

,  ear  him,  for  Norrie  was  a  favourite  with  them  all,  and 

fhey  only  wanted  her  now  to  urge  them  on  to  rebellion. 

5  "Oh!  Norrie,"  cried  Lucy,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
tniust  we  give  it  up?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,  do  you  think,  Lucy,  I  am  going  to 
ook  at  the  poor  little  things  working  at  the  hay,  and  we 
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going  off  on  a  picnic,  and  besides  we  would  have  no  fun 
with  only  two  of  us?" 

"No,  indeed,  we  would  not,"  said  Lucy,  "hut  what 
will  you  do,  Norrie?" 

"I'll  just  keep  out  of  the  way,  and,  Lucy  will  you 
keep  the  field  in  sight,  he  won't  suspect  you,  you're 
never  up  to  mischief  like  me.  and  as  soon  as  old  Ton: 
Brown  starts  for  Uncle  John's  to  com]>lain  me,  I'm  of. 
for  the  field,  and  see  if  I  don't  bring  them  all  out  of  i; 
with  me?" 

"But,  oh.  Norrie,  what  will  they  do  to  you  when  wc- 
come  home?"  said  Lucy,  clasi)ing  her  hands  and  looking'^  '^'-'  it 
with  admiration  at  Norrie.  •;  'TI 

"Oh,  I  don't  care,  the  picnic  will  be  over  then.    Now^  '^  \er/ 
I  „cy,  I'll  stand  here  on  this  stone  and  you  come  and  tel'^ 
me  when  the  coast  is  clear." 
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So  there  she  stood  playing  wady-buckity,  'till   she;  ^^'^v  ]  .[ 

saw  Lucy  running  towards  her.  ' '.'  ''  , 

■^  ^  liiice  lui 

vhile  tl 

iur  cha 

Th( 
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"Oh,  Norrie,  he's  gone  right  up  to  your  house." 
"Very  well,"  she  answered,  as  she  started  for  Torrj 
Brown's  field,  "I  was  just  going  to  give  him  a  chance 
Now  if  he  didn't  go  to  complain  me  I  would  let  then 
alone  at  his  hay,  and  have  the  picnic  another  day,  bui 
he'll  have  to  put  up  with  the  consequences  now." 

When  the  children  saw  Norrie  and  Lucy  appearing|r^'''"  ^^^ 
in  their  midst  again  they  surrounded  them.  W^^  '''oi 

"Oh,  Norrie,  he's  gone  to  tell  on  you,"  they  all  cried  f      \,^ 

"Well,  let  him,"  she  said.  "I'll  be  even  with  h'^  l^ands  ' 
Where's  that  nasty  tattle-tale  Tommy?"  1^-      _' 

"Oh,  he  ^ad  to  make  himself  scarce,  we  smotherc*;  find  us 
him  with  hay  and  tripped  him    with    our    hay    prongs  where  : 
every  time  he  came  near  us,  he  took  all  the  boys  witl:  /^\\ 

him  too."  i  [iierrim 

"Well  now,"  said  Norrie,  as  she  straightened  her-^  -ame  tc 
self  and  moved  a  little  distance  off,  so  as  the  eloquence^  ^iff  whi 
of  her  persuasive  powers  might  have  the  desired  eflfec'lveven  I 


> 
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ve  no  fur   i""  '^^''  auditors,  "if  you  have  one  spark  of  independence 

'p\  you,  if  you  have  the  likin'  you  all  talk  of  for  Lucy  and 

.  p]c,  if  you  want  to  punish  that  mean  little  brat  Tommy 

but  wlia'  |]i,•^,\vrl,  and  last,  but  not  least,  if  you  want  to  have  one 

If^lorious,  jolly  day,  drop  your  hay  prongs  and  we'll  run. 

will  yoi,  ^^  f^j^t  as  our  legs  can  carry  us  to  the  hills." 

',  ,  M^       f        The  children  looked    spell-bound    with    eyes    and 

old       1  OI-      t  ^,  r  .•  ^  ■' 

T,        ,-  %n()Uths  open,  for  some  time. 
e,  1  m  (it    t  ' 

out  of  i    ''■'■        Then  one  said,  "We'll  be  killed  when  we  get  back. 

1        "I'll  take  the  whole  blame  of  everything,   I'll   tell' 
when  wt  l^kipper  Brown  and  all  your  mothers  that  I  made  yoa 
d  lookingf  lo  it." 

1         'That's  fair,  anyhow,"  said  another,  "I  tinks  Norrie 
lyr     .  §<  very  good-natured  and  we  would  be  mean  not  to  go." 
le  and  tel.  I        "l^ut,  Norrie,  you'll  be  skivered    altogether." 

I        "Never  mind  me,  I'll  l)e  kept  in  for  a  week  wha^^'^ver 

't'll     1    1^''^-''   ''•  f^*^^^  ^^^  tellin'  old  Brown  to  'keep  on  his  wool,' 

jy'i  |)erhaps  the  week  'II  do  for  all,  and  just  look  at  the 

liirc  lunch  Lucy  and  me  got,  lots  for  all  of  us,  so  run 

)use."  |\vhile  there's  time,  when  Skipper  Brown  comes  in  sight 

1  for  Toil  |«  M"  chance  is  gone." 

a  chance  j        The  tempting  lunch  settled  it.    The  childrens'  appe- 

1  let  their  it iu's  were  already  shari)ened  from  work  in  the  bracing 

r  day,  bu;|riir,  and  with  one  accord  every  implement  for  hay-mak- 

w."  liiiL,'-  fell  to  the  ground,  and  away  they  flew  after  Norrie, 

appearinsr^'"'  dragged  Lucy  by  the  hand,  and  not  till  they  were 

'  ffar  from  sight  of  the  houses  a.nd  fields,  did  they  pause 

|tn  take  breath. 

■  ,    ,■    i       "Oh,"    cried    Norrie,    laughing    and    clapping    her 

with  "i"'j||iands,  "when  I  think  of  the  way  ugly  Tommy  Brown  and 

■lis  cross  daddy  will  look  when  they  go  to  the  field  and 

smotherewnd  us  gone.    Oh,  how  I  would  love  to  be  abide  some- 

ly    prongsjwhere  and  watch  them." 

boys  witbl        All  unpleasantness  was  soon  forgotten,  for  Norrie's 

auerriment  was  infectious,  they  wandered  on  'till  they 

tened  her*^'Tie  to  a  long  sandy  beach  where  the  sea  rolled  in,  in 

eloquenceS^'i?  white  waves,  here  they  sat  and  took  their  lunch,  all 

ired  efTec^l^^even  Lucy)  with  keen  appetites. 
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They  then   left   the   seashore,  and   crossed   a  sinal 
river  over  a  kind  of  impromptu  bridge,  consisting  of  A 
narrow  plank,  one  end  of    which    rested    on    a   pile    oi 
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O] 

"Ol 

Johr 
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stones  so  as  to  bring  it  on  a  level  with  the  river's  banlT, 
at  the  other  side.  They  had  to  go  one  by  one,  it  was  sil  ^ 
narrow.  Norrie  and  Lucy,  of  course,  went  together.  Nor-jj  "Oh 
rie  holding  Lucy's  arms  round  her  own  waist  as  she  kep;»ore  loi 
her  close  behind,  and  making  her  shut  her  eyes  fearPlier  gi 
ing  she  would  feel  giddy.  Then  away  over  hills  ancl  "Qh 
valleys,  eating  berries  as  they  went,  'till  their  lips  wert 
blue. 

At  length  they  sat  on  top  of  one  of  the  highest  hill 
to  rest. 

Norrie,  with  all  her  reckless  ways,  was  a  dear  lover, 
of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  scene  now  presented  ti^i  fi^p  ]j 
her  enraptured  gaze  was  certainly  enough  to  arouse  theEssQ,^g  j 
artist's  soul  within  her.  m()U""h  t 

A  beautiful  sky  of  cloudless  blue,  meeting  the  sea  otl^iard  A 
a  deeper  shade  on  one  side,  as  it  sank  into  the  hori7,on.fi''it  she 
On  the  other,  hills,  red  with  berries  of  different  descrii)-  t  the  ca 
tions,  and  interspersed  with  little  rivers,  brooks  and  nother 
ponds,  with  the  beautiful  white  water  lillies  gleaming  tliat's 
on  their  surface,  and  further  off  at  sea  could  be  seen  the  ^^  ^^'ay 
spires  of  the  distant  light-houses,  rising  tall  and  straigh;  itlier  ai 
to  the  sky,  and  the  neighbouring  hills  looking  blue  in  th*;  '<p 
distance.  ■  >  go  y 

"Norrie,  what  are  you  looking  at?"  asked  Lucy,  ail      «t 

she  took  her  hand  to  rouse  her  from  her  reverie.  J„^  j 

■v-cin,  an 

Norrie  turned  towards  her  with  a  sigh  and  a  seriouSown   t 
face,  two  things  foreign  to  her  nature.    "Oh,  how  bcaulrickley 
tiful  it  all  is,  Lucy."  J     'PI 

"All  what?"  she  asked.  Im  the 

"All  this,"  answered  Norrie  taking  it  all  in  with  J'-man 
sweep  of  her  hand,  "there  are  people  who  paint  thesJ      "W 
things  aren't  there  Lucy?  I  was  reading  something  aboul      "jj^' 
them  one  day  in  a  book  that  Eva  Fenton  lent  me,  buJ  short 
Aunt  Bridget  made  me  give  it  back  without  finishing  it|      ..j 
she  said  it  was  all  nonsense 


o 
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"Oh,  yes,  I  was  learning'  drawing  and  painting  in 

John's  but  of  course  ^  could  not  paint  all  this,  they 

e  called  artists,  you  know.    I  expect  when  I  go  away  to 

hool  I  will  learn  to  paint  well,  but  I  hope  that  will  be 

long  time  coming,  for  I  don't  want  to  go  at  all." 

"Oh,  Lucy,  what  will  I  do  when  you  go,  I  will  be 
ore  lonely  than  before  you  came,  you  know  I  like  the 
her  girls  but  I  can't  talk  to  them  like  I  do  to  you?" 

"Oh,  Norrie,  if  you  could  only  come  with  me,  I 
ould  not  mind  going  a  bit." 

"H  I  only  could,"  said  Norrie,  clasping  her  hands, 

'd  study  all  day  and  all  night  too,  to  paint  places  like 

ese,  and  play  and  sing,  and  learn  history  and  grammar 

id  geography,  and  all  about  the  great  men  who  wrote 

the  beautiful  poetry.  I  don't  give  much  time  to  my 
ssons  now,  beacuse  I'll  not  be  let  go  to  school  long 
ough  to  learn  all  I'd  wish  to,  and  then  I  don't  care.  I 
ard  Aunt  Bridget  say  to  Uncle  John  the  other  day, 
at  she  would  soon  have  to  keep  me  home  to  help  her 

the  carding  and  spinning,  and  he  said,  "I  think  about 
lother  year  will  finish  off  what  larning  she  wants" 
hat's  the  way  he  says  it),  but  I  always  try  to  speak 
e  way  Miss  Bryant  tells  us,  and  the  way  you  and  your 
ther  and  mother  spea^  ," 

"Perhaps,"  said  Lucy,  "when  the  time  comes  for  me 
go  you  will  be  able  to  come  too." 

"I  don't  think  so,  Lucy,"  she  answered,  shaking  her 
cad.  and  then  her  serious  mood  was  over.     "Let  us  go 
own   to  that   little  river,"   she   said,  "and   catch   some 
how  bcaulrickleys ;  T  think  the  other  girls  went  that  way." 

iThey  descended  the  hill,  but  on  arriving  at  the  bot- 
ni  they  saw  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  a  young  gen- 
,  „, ^^man,  fishing. 
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"Who  is  it?"  asked  Lucy. 

"It's  Mr.  Brandford,"  said  Norrie,  "he  is  only  home 
short  tinve  from  college." 

"I  suppose  he  has  leatiied  everything?"  said  Lucy. 
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"Oh,  I  dare  say,"  answered  Norrie,  "he  could  r''      .it. 
the  fiddle  (that's  what  the  men  here  call  it)  bef'^'-    f  " 

went  away  at  all.     I  often  stole  up  under  his  windc         '  '' 

hear  him." 

"Is  he  nice,  Norrie,  do  you  like  him?" 

"Not  much,  though  he  is  nicer  than  his  mother.  Sh 
hates  me  you  know  since  I  spoiled  her  bonnet  with  th 
snow-ball,  but  she  is  not  his  real  mother,  only  his  ste; 
mother." 

"How  handsome  he  is,  Norrie?" 

From  where  the  children  stood  they  had  a  good  vie^ 
of  Harry  Brandford,  and  handsome  he  certainly   wa;^ 
tho'  it  is  not  this  fact  that  impresses  you  as  you  look 
him.    His  is  a  face  that  would  attract  attention  any  when 
one  looking  at  him  would  be  sure  to  look  a  second  tiiiit 
He  is  tall,  straight,  and  manly  looking  for  a  lad  of  ninei 
teen,  with  dark  brown    wavy   hair,    a  broad    higli    for- 
head,  well  cut    features,    and    clear    dark    grey    eyes, 
square  determined  chin,  the  mouth  beautifully  shape 
and  firm,  tho'  yet  possessing  almost  womanly  swcetne- 
when  it  smiled,  a  slight,  dark  moustache.     There  is 
look  of  seriousness  almost  amounting  to  sadness  in  tb' 
face,  but  this  disappears  instantly  in  a  bright  kind  smilif 
as  his  eves  rest  on  the  two  girls  opj)osite. 

'  oil  ^  iiTT 

rli 

The  river  was  so  narrow  at  this  spot  that,  by  raisin         , 

their  voices  a  little  they  could  be  heard  speaking  aero?:    ,,,, 

■^  ,'  Why, 

"Good  evening,  Norrie,"  he  said,  "enjoying  a  ramhli  nd  thei 

over  the  hills."     Harry  did  not  share  his  step-mother-  licking 

opinion  of  her,  and  only  smiled  when  he  heard  of  he   ^g  ^j-g  , 

little  escapades.  f      ,,„, 

"Yes  !"  answered  Norrie,  "we've  been  out  all  day,  v,  i  ^d  ^^ 
are  soon  going  home  now."  eniinds 

"Would  you  like  to  try  and  catch  some  trout  bt  *J'n  B 
fore  you  go?  there  are  plenty  of  them  here."  ■  ^'^'^  abc 

Norrie's  eyes  fairly  danced  with  delight,  it  was  otfm^ 
of  the  things  she  had  always  wished  to  do,  but  she  neve 
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d  a  fishing  rod.    "Oh,  if  you  please  we  would  be  so 
ad.  I  mean  Lucy  and  me." 

nd  who  is  this  little  lady  whom  you  call  Lucy?" 
id  Harry,  as  he  crossed  the  river  on  a  few  large  step- 
ing  stones. 

"This  is  Doctor  Hamilton's  little  girl,  Mr.  Brand- 
rd,  Lucy."  It  was  the  first  time  Norrie  had  given  an 
trofhiction,  and  she  flattered  herself,  she  had  got 
rough  it  admirably. 

"How  do  you  do,  Miss  Hamilton?"  said  Harry,  as 
le  took  her  sun-burned  hand. 

"Very  well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Brandford." 

"Now%  who  shall  be  the  first  to  try,"  as  he  freshly 
aitcd  his  hook? 


"Oh,  Lucy  must  try  first,"    said    generous    Norrie, 
u)ugh  she  was  impatient  to  be  at  it  herself. 

"Very  well,  then,  now  Lucy  this  way,"  as  he  put  the 
od  in  her  hands,  "throw  out  your  line  as  far  as  you  can, 
11(1  when  you  see  your  float  disappear  under  the  water 
irow  in  again,  for  you  will  then  know  there  is  a 
cckled  beauty  on  your  hook.  Now,  Norrie,  move  this 
ay  a  little,  so  that  Lucy  wont  hook  you  instead  of  the 
out."    And  he  drew  her  a  little  distance  ofT. 


; 
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"How  did  you  two  find  your  way  out  here?" 

"Find  our  way,"  repeated  Norrie  wonderingly. 
Why,  I  could  not  lose  my  way  it  I  tried,  on  the  hills, 
ig  a  ramb  J  nd  there  are  ten  of  us,  the  rest  of  the  girls  are  gone  off 
jp-mother  licking  berries,  they  will  be  back  here  soon,  and  then 
lard  of  he    ^g  ^re  going  home." 

("Oh,"  said  Harry,  a  sudden  light  breaking  on  him, 
nd  an  amused  smile  coming  over  his  face,  "that  just 
eminds  me,  why,  I  think  you  raised  quite  a  tempest  in 
'om  Brown's  field  this  morning,  I  happened  to  pass  that 
av  about  dinner  hour,  when  Tom  came  out  of  his  house, 
nd  I  walked  with  him  as  far  as  the  field,  where  he  said 
e  was  gomg,  to  send  the  poor  children  to  their  din- 
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ner,  he  knew  they  must  be  hungry,  and  it  wa?  so  gooc 
of  them  to  wait  till  they  were  sent  for.  But  when  we 
got  there  he  found  not  a  bit  of  hay  made  up  and  every- 
thing just  as  he  had  left  it  at  nine  o'clock.  'It's  Norrit 
Moore,'  he  said,  'she  must  have  come  back  again  and  en- 
ticed them  away.'  Then  he  told  me  all  that  happencc 
and  what  you  said  to  him.  Don't  you  think  that  was  a 
very  naughty  word  for  a  little  girl  to  use,  Norrie,  anc 
then  take  eight  more  off  from  their  work  besides  her 
self?" 

"No,  I  do  not,  Mr.  Brandford,"  she  answered,  sayinj 
to  herself,  he  is  as  had  as  the  rest  of  them,  "but  I  thin! 
it  was  real  mean  of  Skipper  Brown  to  keep  them  at  hi: 
hay,  when  we  had  our  picnic  all  arranged  for  to-day.  anc 
they  all  dying  to  come,  but  if  he  had  not  gone  to  tell  or 
me,  I  would  not  have  taken  them  from  their  work,  nnc 
besides,  I  did  not  mean  him  to  know  what  I  said  to  hiui.  1 
know  it  was  rude  of  me,  it's  that  nasty  Tommy  who  tolc 
him." 

"And  what  was  the  use  of  saying  it  at  all,  if  yot 
did  not  mean  him  to  hear  you?" 

"I  don't  know,  I  was  mad  with  him  and  had  to  sa} 
something,  and  that  v.-as  tiie  first  thing  came  to  me." 

"Well,"  said  Harry,  "I  don't  know  what  will  be  the 
end  of  it,  there  is  going  to  be  ructions  when  you  all  gc 
back,"  and  he  tried  to  look  severe,  though  he  was  smiling 
inwardly. 

"All  the  ructions  there  can  be,  Mr.  Brandford,  is  tha: 
I  will  be  locked  in  for  a  week,  the  others  won't  be  touch- 
ed, because  I'm  going  to  say  it's  I  made  them  do  it." 

"Are  you  always  as  generous  as  this,  Norrie?" 
"I  don't  know,  but  I  never  let  anyone  else  be  pun- 
ished for  what's  my  fault." 

Norrie  had  a  vague  idea  that  Harry  Brandford  did 
not  approve  of  what  she  did,  and  was  enjoying  the  un- 
comfortableness  of  her  situation,  and  began  to  grow  in- 
dignant, "I  won't  use  his  rod,"  she  thought,  "when  Lucy 
i.s  ready  we  will  go." 
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"Oh!  Mr  Brandford,  the  float  has  gone  down." 

"That's  right,  throw    in    now,"    said    Harry,    as    he 

'sprang  to  assist  her,  "that's  a  beauty,"  as  a  poor  little 

[trout  came  jumping  and  twisting  on  the  bank,  speckled 

with  gold,  crimson,  purpie,  blue  and  pink,  "now  throw 

Miit  again,"  as  he  took  off  the  trout  and  re-arranged  the 

l)ait. 

"But,  isn't  Norrie  going  to  try  now?"  said  Lucy. 

"We  will  wait  till  you  catch  three,  then  Norrie  can 
try."  and  he  went  back  to  where  she  was  sitting  on  the 
stump  of  an  old  tree. 

"What  a  pity  you  don't  try  and  be  a  good  girl,  Nor- 
rie?" 

"T  didn't  know  I  was  so  very  bad,"  she  answered, 
with  a  stronger  determination  not  to  use  his  rod. 

"Not  so  very  bad,"  said  Harry,  "after  all  the  dread- 
ful things  laid  to  your  charge.  Could  you  not  try  now 
and  be  a  nice,  gentle  little  girl  like  Lucy  Hamilton?" 

"I  love  Lucy  better  than  anyone  else  in  the  world, 
and  she's  as  good  as  an  angel,  but  I  don't  want  to  be  like 
her,  I  don't  want  to  be  like  anyone  but  myself.  Mr. 
Brandford,  Lucy  got  her  three  trout  now,  and  we  must 
go." 

"Your  turn  now,  Norrie,"  said  Lucy,  with  much  de- 
light in  her  pretty  face  as  she  exhibited  her  catch. 

"No,  Lucy,  I'm  not  going  to  catch  any." 

"Not  going  to  try,  Norrie?  And  you  told  me  you 
were  dying  about  it,"  said  Harry  wonderingly. 

But  Norrie  was  standing  erect  now,  with  bright  de- 
fiant eyes  and  flaming  cheeks. 

"So  I  am,"  she  answered,  "but  I  would  racher  never 
trout  in  my  life  than  use  your  rod,  Mr.  Brandford;  you 
think  I'm  a  dreadful  girl,  not  fit  to  be  with  Lucy,  just  as 
Mrs.  Brandford  thiwks,  and  you  are  glad  I'm  to  be  pun- 
ished when  I  go  home." 
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"Oh,  Norrie,"  said  Harry,  with  intense  sorrow  and 
concern  in  his  face,  "I  had  no  idea  you  minded  what  I 
said  in  this  way,  why  I  was  really  only  jesting,  I  beg 
a  thousand  pardons." 

"It's  no  use  then  because  I  won't  grant  one." 

"Oh.  my  child,  you  must  really  forgive  me  for  my 
thoughtless  words,  let  me  persuade  you  to  use  my  rod?" 

"No,  Mr.  Brandford,  I  will  not,  not  even  if  I  could 
catch  every  trout  in  the  river." 

"Why,  Norrie,  you're  so  generous  to  everyone  else, 
surely  you  won't  refuse  to  be  so  to  me,  when  I  tell  you 
I  did  not  mean  what  I  said,  and  that  I  will  be  positively 
unhappy  if  you  do  not  oblige  me  by  using  my  rod." 

"Well,  I  will  not  be  generous  then,  Mr.  Brandfc)rd, 
and  I  won't  like  you  any  more,  because  I  don't  believe 
you  were  in  fun." 

"Lucy,  cannot  you  persuade  her  to  accept  the  loan 
of  my  rod  for  a  while?" 

But  Norrie  was  immovable,  all  the  entreaties  of 
Lucy  and  Harr^  together  were  of  no  avail,  and  as  the 
other  children  appeared  in  sight  she  took  Lucy's  arm, 
and  with  the  air  of  an  injured  little  queen,  bade  Harry 
Brandford  "good  evening,"  and  told  the  girls  "it  was 
near  sunset  and  time  to  go  home." 

"Who  would  ever  think,"  mused  Harry  Brandford. 
as  he  slowly  wended  his  way  homeward,  "that  that  little 
thing  could  be  so  sensitive  and  high-spirited.  I  am  so 
sorry  I  spoke  as  I  did,  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  for 
hurting  the  poor  child's  feelings,  I  must  see  her  again 
and  explain?" 

Harry  Brandford  was  one  of  nature's  gentlemen, 
and  felt  more  keen  regret  for  hurting  the  feelings  of 
this  humble  little  fisher  maiden,  than  he  would  have  felt, 
were  she  a  queen  on  her  throne. 

Poor  Norrie's  week  of  inii)risonment  came  to  an  end 
at  last,  and  once  more  she  and  Lucy  wandered  forth  into 
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the  bright  sunshine.  They  were  taking  a  ramble  before 
!)rcakfast.  Norrie  was  alwaj'S  up  with  the  sun,  and  to- 
day she  had  succeeded  in  arousing  Lucy  from  her  slum- 
Ikms  and  bringing  her  along.  They  had  unconscious- 
ly walked  further  than  they  intended  and  on  their  re- 
turn, Lucy's  strength  gave  out,  and  she  had  to  sit  on 
the  roadside  to  rest. 

"Oh,  Lucy,  I  had  no  right  to  bring  you  so  far  with- 
Mut  your  breakfast;  I  forget  sometimes  that  you  are  not 
strong  like  me;  your  father  will  be  vexed  with  me.  I 
expect  ni  have  to  leave  you  here  and  ask  him  to  bring 
the  carriage  for  you.  Oh,  here's  one  coming  now,"  she 
^aid.  "I  wonder  if  it's  the  Magistrate's,  he  ;ould  give 
\  (lu  a  lift  home  ?" 

P>ut  as  it  came  in  sight,  whose  should  it  prove  to  be 
Kill  Mr.  P.randford's,  and  he  alone  in  it. 

"Good  morning,  little  girls,"  he  said,  raising  his  hat. 
"I  am  glad  my  business  at  Fir  Cove  was  very  urgent  to- 
liay  as  it  resulted  in  my  taking  the  carriage,  and  having 
the  i)leasure  of  giving  you  a  drive  home." 

"Yes,"  said  Norrie,  "I'm  glad  too,  for  Lucy  could 
walk  no  further,  but  I'm  all  right,  I  could  walk  f  "■  miles 
yet  without  being  tired." 

"Oh,  Norrie,  you  must  come  too,  I  won't  go  if  you 
<hm't." 

"No,  there  is  only  room  for  two,"  said  Norrie,  "and 
hcsides,  I  would  rather  not." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  are  not  going  to 
j^et  into  my  carriage,  Norrie?  the  seat  uolds  three  quite 
easily." 

''Yes  I  do,  Mr.  Brandford,"  "I'd  rather  not." 

"Oh,  you  must,  Norrie,"  said  Lucy,  "I  really  won't 
^ei  into  the  carriage  if  you  don't,"  and  Lucy  could  be 
determined  when  she  chose,  and  this  time  she  dicl  chose. 

"Well,"  said  Norrie,  "as  Lucy  won't  go  without  me, 
I  suppose  I  must." 
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"A  very  ungracious  condescension,  and  a  poor  com- 
pliment to  me,"  said  Harry  as  he  helped  them  in. 

"I  think  you  are  generous  to  everyone  but  me,  Nor- 
rie." 

"I  didn't  knuw  I  was  generous,"  said  Norrie,  witli 
such  simplicity  that  Harry  was  touched. 

"The  simplicity  of  the  dove,"  he  thought,  "if  she 
has  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  combined  this  child  will 
get  through  alright." 

There  were  but  few  words  spoken,  'till  Harry  pulled 
up  at  Doctor  Hamilton's  door,  he  assisted  Lucy  out,  but 
Norrie  sprang  to  the  ground  with  a  bound. 

"Won't  you  remain  in  'till  I  drive  round  to  your 
door?"  asked  Harry. 

"Thanks,  Mr.  Brandford,"  said  Lucy,  "but  Norrie 
has  promised  to  spend  the  day  w-ith  me." 

"Oh,  in  that  case  I  will  wish  you  good  morning." 
He  took  Lucy's  hand  and  then  reached  for  Norrie's,  but 
she  hesitated. 

"What,"  he  said,  "am  I  not  forgiven  for  those  fool- 
ish unfortunate  words  of  mine  at  the  river  yet?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Norrie,  somewhat  doubtfully. 
"I  suppose  though  we  must  forgive  our  enemies,"  and 
she  put  her  hand  in  his. 

A  softened  expression  stole  over  Harry  Brandford's 
face.  "Your  enemy,  my  child,  surely  you  do  not  look 
upon  me  in  that  light.  I  trust,  my  dear  little  girl,  that 
you  will  always  find  your  enemies,  if  ever  you  have  them, 
as  staunch  and  true  to  you  as  I  will  ever  be." 

"What  a  strange,  interesting  child,"  thought  Harry, 
"so  noble,  generous,  self-sacrificing,  and  so  obstinate  in 
her  likes  and  dislikes.  She  is  one  who  will,  I  think, 
develop  ^'•reat  strength  of  character,  how  much  my  mo- 
ther wrongs  her?" 
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Doctor  Hamilton's  home  was  a  bright,  comfortable 
and  pretty  little  cottage.  There  was  a  fair  size  garden 
in  front  filled  with  ilowers  of  many  varieties,  and  here 
Norrie  and  Lucy  spent  the  evening.  Norrie  would  have 
wished  to  ramble  through  the  woods,  climb  trees  and 
catch  butterflies,  but  Luc>  felt  the  fatigue  of  the  morn- 
ing walk,  and  Norrie  gladly  gave  up  her  own  pleasures 
to  suit  those  of  her  companion.  They  read,  talked,  did 
some  fancy  work,  until  the  Doctor  thinking  "twilight 
dampness  too  much  for  little  girls  in  their  thin  dresses," 
as  he  laughingly  told  them,  said  "they  must  come-in- 
doors, and  Lucy  should  play  something  for  them." 

As  it  was  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  the  evening 
a  little  chilly,  there  was  a  cheerful  fire  burning  in  the 
drawing-room.  It  was  a  nice  size  cozy  room,  a  richly 
colored  carpet  covered  the  floor,  the  furniture  was  hand- 
somely upholstered  in  crimson  plush,  some  nice  draw- 
ings hung  on  the  walls,  and  a  beautiful  piano  stood  in  a 
corner;  the  room  looked  the  picture  of  comfort  and  re- 
finement. 

Mrs.  Hamilton,  with  a  smile  of  welcome,  and  in  her 
kind  hospitable  manner,  drew  chairs  near  the  fire  for  the 
two  girls.  Norrie  felt  a  sense  of  rest  and  contentment 
as  she  glanced  round  the  room,  and  a  longing  that  she 
could  always  live  amongst  such  surroundings." 

"Now,  Lucy,  play  something  nice  for  us,"  said  Doc- 
tor Hamilton. 

"Are  you  fond  of  music,  Norrie?" 

"Fond  of  it,"  she  answered,  "I  love  it,  oh,  I'd  give 
almost  anything  in  the  world  to  be  able  to  play  like 
Lucy." 

"Why  do  you  not  ask  Mr.  Moore  to  let  you  learn?" 

Norrie  laughed  outright,  "ask  Uncle  John  that,"  she 
said.  "Why,  he  would  look  at  me  and  say  I  was  gone 
mad  altogether,  he  says,  I'm  half  mad." 

Lucy  played  several  pretty  little  pieces,  during 
which  Norrie  held  her  breath,  and  looked  as  if  she  would 
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drink  in  every  note,  s  le  seemed  as  if  she  forgot  every- 
thing and  everyone  w  lilst  listening  to  the  music. 

"Now,  Lucy,  play  one  of  those  little  songs  you  all 
sing  at  school  and  make  Norrie  join  in  with  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Hamilton. 

"Oh,  yes,  come  Norrie  and  we  will  sing  something 
together,"  said  Lucy  delightedly.    "What  shall  it  be?" 

"Let  us  sing  'The  Harp  That  Once,'  "  said  Norrie. 
and  soon  their  fresh  young  voices  floated  through  the 
room. 

Lucy's  voice  was  weak,  but  very  sweet,  whilst  Nor- 
rie's  was  powerful,  and  clear  as  a  bell. 

"What  a  magnificent  voice  she  has,"  said  Airs.  Ham- 
ilton to  her  husband,  "just  imagine  what  it  would  be  well 
trained  ?" 

"Yes."  he  answered,  "and  how  correctly  she  takes  up 
the  note  from  the  piano,  tho'  not  accustomed  to  it.  Do 
you  know,  Agnes,  I've  half  a  mind  to  send  her  myself 
to  learn  music,  what  do  you  say?" 

"You  are  certainly  very  generous,  Lawrence,  and  I 
should  not  be  the  one  to  object  as  wc  can  well  afford  the 
small  amount  it  would  cost,  but  do  you  think  giving  her 
a  taste  of  these  things  when  her  life  must  be  spent 
amongst  far  different  occupations,  a  wise  proceeding. 
Might  it  not,  in  a  manner,  unfit  her  for  that  life,  and 
give  her  more  pain  than  pleasur°?" 

"Perhaps  you  may  be  right,"  he  said,  after  a  few 
moments  thought,  "but  I  don't  see  it.  It  has  always  been 
the  saddest  of  sights  to  me,  to  see  an  ardent  young  soul 
(like  Norrie's  here)  longing  with  all  its  intensity  for 
something  which  seems  forever  beyond  its  reach,  and 
especially  when  the  object  desired  is  but  a  reasonable 
and  natural  one." 

"You  argue  well,  Lawrence,"  saio  ■  wife,  with  a 
smile,  "and  I  shall  leave  it  to  your  own  j..dgment,  you 
are  generally  right,  and  it  is  not  often  that  your  kind- 
ness has  been  misplaced." 
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"Yes,"  he  said,  half  to  himself,  "little  Norrie  is  that 
young"  ardent  soul,  longing  with  all  her  strength  for 
what  she  cannot  attain.  I'll  do  it,  Agnes,  I'll  settle  with 
Miss  Bryant  this  verv  evening,  and  let  her  begin  her 
lessons  to-morrow,"  ...id  shortly  after  when  he  stot)d 
ready  to  accompany  Norrie  to  her  home  he  told  her  of 
his  plan. 

The  child  was  too  dazed  at  first  to  comprehend  it, 
she  could  scarcely  believe  her  senses. 

"Oh  !  Doctor  Hamilton,"  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her 
hands,  and  looking  at  him  with  her  large,  brown  eyes, 
"do  you  really  mean  to  say  you  are  going  to  send  me 
to  learn  music  and  be  able  to  play  like  Lucy?" 

"Yes,  my  child,  that's  just  what  I  mean;  do  you 
think  you'll  take  long  to  learn?" 

"Oh,  no,  I'll  do  my  best  to  learn  as  fast  as  I  can, 
and  I  will  try  and  be  so  good  and  not  be  giving  trouble 
any  more.  What  makes  you  like  me.  Doctor  Hamilton, 
and  almost  everyone  else  hates  me,  that  is  the  men  and 
women,  and  say  I'm  not  fit  for  nothing  only  swimming, 
and  rowing  and  idling?" 

"I  like  you  for  your  own  bright,  merry  little  self, 
and  for  your  generosity  and  love  for  Lucy,  and  we  will 
soon  let  all  the  people  sec  that  you  can  do  more  than  row% 
swim  and  idle  your  time.  Of  course,  Norrie,  you  must 
try  and  be  less  careless  and  wild,  but  that  will  come  as 
you  grow  older." 

Lucy's  delight  knew  no  bounds,  when  she  heard 
that  her  dear  Norrie  was  going  to  learn  to  play. 

"Oh,  Norrie,"  she  said,  "we  will  have  great  fun,  and 
we  will  learn  to  play  duets  and  everything  together,  and 
oh,  papa,  I  almost  forgot  to  ask  you,  I  want  to  lend  Nor- 
rie some  of  those  books  yrni  hav.e  with  the  poetry  in 
them,  she  is  dying  to  read  them." 

But  Norrie  thought  she  was  taking  too  much  ad- 
vantage of  Doctor  Hamilton's  generosity  already  and 
said  : 
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"Oh,  no,  I  couldn't  think  of  taking  your  papa's 
books,  Lucy,  and  besides,  Uncle  John  and  Aunt  Bridget 
would  not  let  me  read  them,  they  say  they  are  only  non- 
sense and  not  fit  for  me." 

"To  be  sure,  my  child,"  said  the  kind-hearted  Doc- 
tor, "take  one  and  vvh«n  you  read  that  take  another,  and 
tell  your  Uncle  and  Aunt  that  I  said  they  won't  do  you 
any  harm,  that  is  as  long  as  you  doii't  neglect  your  du- 
ties, and  read  only  during  your  recrtrtion  hours,"  and 
he  put  a  small  vohnne  of  some  of  Moore's  simplest 
pieces  in  her  hand,  "we  will  begin  with  )^our  namesake, 
and  anything  you  find  hard  to  understand  you  can  ask 
me  just  the  same  as  Lucy  would." 

Doctor  Hamilton  and  his  wife  never  did  things  by 
halves,  and  as  she  was  going  Mrs.  Hamilton  placed  her 
hand  on  Norrie's  brown  curls,  and  said,  "you  must  come 
every  day  for  an  hour's  practice.  Norrie,  my  dear,  you 
know  music  lessons  would  be  of  little  use  w^ithout  that." 

Norrie  was  overwhelmed  with  such  kindness,  and 
felt  as  if  she  lived  in  quite  another  world,  as  she  trotted 
along  by  Doctor  Hamilton's  side,  her  childish  mind  filled 
with  an  imaginary  picture  of  herself  seated  at  a  piano, 
and  her  fingers  actually  ached  to  run  over  the  beautiful 
white  keys,  and  send  forth  delicious  sounds  of  harmony. 

As  Doctor  Hamilton  left  her  at  her  own  door,  he 
told  her  "he  would  go  then  and  arrange  for  the  lessons 
to  begin  on  the  morrow,  as  school  opened  also."  And 
that  night  Norrie,  kneeling  by  her  own  little  bedside, 
prayed  earnestly  for  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  and 
Lucy,  and  wondered,  as  she  lay  for  some  time  awake, 
what  she  had  done  that  they  should  be  so  good  to  her. 
All  day,  and  now  to-night,  some  words  kept  haunting  her, 
and  oppressed  her  with  an  unusual  sadness  which  she 
could  not  resist.  They  were,  "I  trust  my  dear  little  girl, 
that  you  will  always  find  your  enemies  as  staunch  and 
true  to  you  as  I  will  ever  be." 

"How  sorry  he  looked  when  he  said  it,"  she  thought, 
"no,  I  don't  believe  he  meant  what  he  said  that  day  by 
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the  river,  he  is  too  noble  looking  for  anything  mean  like 
that.  I  must  tell  him  I'm  sorry  for  being  so  rude  when 
I  see  him  again." 

Norrie  in  her  softened  mood  was  ready  to  forgive 
everyone,  even  Tommy  Brown.  Soon  she  fell  asleep 
and  got  poetry  and  music  so  mixed  up,  she  dreamed  that 
she  saw  "The  Immortal  Tom  Moore"  himself,  playing 
on  Doctor  Hamilton's  piano. 

Norrie  was  not  at  all  as  idle  as  some  people  imagin- 
ed, young  as  she  was,  she  could  milk  cows,  skim  cream, 
niak  butter,  card  and  spin  wool,  work  at  hay  in  the 
field,  and  even  at  fish  on  the  beach,  but  that  was  when 
she  felt  like  it.  When  she  did  not,  it  was  just  as  good 
to  put  her  translating  Greek,  for  when  her  heart  was  not 
in  her  work,  everything  went  wrong  about  it. 

But  next  morrnng  she  was  up  before  sunrise,  help- 
ing her  aunt  ab  jut  the  house  and  dairy,  for  she  deter- 
mined to  be  real  good  to-day,  as  she  said  "to  make  a 
i,^)od  beginning,"  so  the  morning  work  being  done 
and  breakfast  over,  she  prepared  for  school,  and  when 
her  brown  curls  were  brushed  out,  her  hands  and  nails 
carefully  cleaned,  and  a  neat  print  cotton  put  on,  with 
white  collar  and  apron,  her  eyes  sparkling,  and  cheeks 
Hushing  with  excitement,  she  looked  like  a  little  picture 
as  she  set  forth  in  her  wide  leafed  hat,  almost  dancing 
along  the  way,  she  felt  so  buoyant. 

"Good  morning,  Jerry,"  she  said,  as  he  came  shuf- 
tling  towards  her. 

"Did  dey  let  you  out  again?  I  tought  ye  war  goin' 
to  be  locked  in  for  a  mont',  ye  desarves  it  anyhow,  after 
makin'  all  de  young  wans  lave  Tom  Brown's  hay  t'other 
(lay,  and  dat  night  it  rained  as  I  towled  him  'twould, 
and  din't  stop  for  six  days,  so  'twas  rotten  before  'twas 
put  in." 

"Oh,  well,  tattle-tales  always  get  left.  Jerry,  and 
Tommy  Brown  and  his  Da  are  of  the  worst  kind,"  but 
she  suddenly  remembered  she  was  relapsing  into  her 
slang  ways  again,  and  fearing  to  trust  herself,  lest  she 
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should  be  tempted  ti)  play  some  prank  on  Jerry  or  tease 
him,  she  ran  off,  leaving-  him  grumbling  to  himself  some- 
thing- about  "Sassy  young-  ting." 

Her  next  encounter  was  Tommy  Brown,  who  said, 
"Hallo,  did  ye  get  out  after  yer  week?  Dat  was  a  dear 
picnic,  wasn't  it.  Nor?" 

"Look  here,  Tom  Brown,"  she  said,  standing-  erect 
before  him.  "I'm  not  going-  to  have  anything  more  to 
say  to  you,  nearly  all  the  trouble  I  get  into  is  your  fault, 
so  I'm  not  going  to  play  with  you  any  more." 

"No,  not  till  ye  wants  me  to  help  ye  out  wid  a  dory, 
an'  find  oars  for  ye." 

"No,  indeed,  I  won't  have  much  time  for  things  like 
that  now,  I'm  going  to  try  and  be  good  and  read  poetry, 
that's  s(jmcthing  you  know  nothing  at  all  about,  I  didn't 
know  much  about  it  myself  till  yesterday,  and  I'm  goin^^ 
to  learn  music  too."  (This  w-as  emphasized  by  a  vigor- 
ous nod  of  her  head,  and  a  defiant  look  from  her  mis- 
chievous brown  eves,  as  if  she  dared  him  to  contradict 
her.) 

"Whew,"  said  Tommy,  witli  a  prolonged  whistle, 
"s'pose  we  won't  be  able  to  touch  ye  wid  a  hay-prong 
soon,  yer  gettin'  so  grand." 

"I  don't  w-ant  you  to  touch  me  with  a  hay-prong  nor 
anything  else,  because  you're  too  mean,  to  thiid<  of  you 
telling  your  Da  what  you  heard  me  saying  that  day,  and 
trying  to  keep  us  from  having  our  picnic,  but  you  scr 
you  didn't  stop  us  after  all,  we  had  it  in  spite  of  you,  but 
I  won't  stay  talking  to  you  for  I  know  I'll  get  into  trou- 
ble if  I  do,  I  only  want  to  tell  you  that  I  have  no  more 
use  for  you."  And  with  a  toss  of  her  little  head  she  trip- 
ped off  and  left  him  wondering  "what  kind  of  a  fit  was 
on  Norrie  Aloore  now?" 

On  the  evening  following  the  morning  that  Harry 
Brandford  had  taken  Lucy  and  Norrie  in  his  carriage, 
he  was  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  playing  the  violin, 
his   favorite   pastime.     Besides  having  natural   musical 
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talent  he  had  received  careful  training,  and  the  violin 
pleased  him  above  all  other  instruments.  It  seemed  to 
-peak  'neath  the  magic  of  his  touch,  he  was  playing  some 
-adly  beautiful  and  pathetic  airs  in  which  minor  chords 
:d;iyed  a  prominent  part.  Perhaps  his  thoughts  were 
with  the  mother  whom  he  remembered,  and  whose  pic- 
ture hung  opposite  him  on  the  wall  on  which  his  eyes 
were  fixed  as  he  played.  Picside  it  was  his  father's,  who 
had  been  dead  about  six  years;  he  loved  this  too,  but  he 
never  gazed  on  it  with  the  same  love  and  sadness,  as  he 
<lid  on  his  mother's  whom  he  resembled  very  strongly. 

Seated  by  the  table  was  his  step-mother,  reading  a 
[lopular  novel,  she  glanced  several  times  at  her  step-son, 
as  if  she  wished  to  say  something,  but  wanted  him  to 
[)iit  down  his  violin  first,  but  as  he  did  not  seem  inclined 
ti)  do  this,  she  at  last  addressed  him.  "Harry,  would  you 
mind  putting  down  your  violin  for  a  while  I've  some- 
thing to  say  to  you?" 

"What  is  it,  mother?"  as  he  rested  the  instrument 
against  his  arm. 

"Why,  I  heard  something  to-day  that  I  could  scarce- 
ly believe  about  you." 

"Oh,  is  that  all,"  and  he  was  about  to  continue  his 
playing  when  she  said  impatiently,  "Can  you  not  wait 
till  I've  finished,  Harry?  "I  called  on  the  magistrate's 
wife  to-day  and  she  told  me  she  saw  you  this  morning 
passing  in  your  carriage,  and  that  saucy  little  Nora 
Moore  beside  you,  and  Doctor  Hamilton's  little  girl  too, 
who  is  almost  as  bad  as  Nora  now.  I  warned  both  the 
Doctor  and  his  wife  when  first  they  came,  of  the  danger 
thev  were  allowing  their  child  to  incur  by  associating 
with  her,  and  got  no  thanks  for  my  pains,  and  now  to 
think  of  my  husband's  son  taking  her  in  his  carriage, 
looks  as  if  I  am  following  their  examjile." 

"As  if  you  are  following  their  example,"  said  Harry, 
with  his  clear,  steady  gaze  and  determined  air,  "I  fail 
I  see  where  my  doings  can  in  any  way  affect  yours." 
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Tho'  livinpf  in  the  same  house  with  him  for  years, 
Mrs.  Brandford  did  not  yet  understand  her  step-son, 
she  expected  some  excuse  for  his  (in  her  eyes)  unpar- 
donable act,  hut  his  cool,  self-])()ssessed  air  and  (lark 
frown,  warned  her  tor  the  first  time  that  she  had  a  diffi- 
cult thinjj^  to  accomplish,  in  making  Harry  Brandford 
think  as  she  did. 

"Why,  you  should  certainly  have  more  respect  for 
yourself  and  mc  than  to  take  up  a  common  little  fisher 
girl  in  our  carriage,"  she  proudly  retorted. 

"I  should  certainly  have  no  icspect  for  myself,''  he 
haughtily  answered,  "did  I  do  otherwise  than  I  did  this 
morning,  and  I  shall  do  the  same  thing  whenever  the 
same  occasion  |)resents  itself,  and  what's  more  Mrs. 
Brandford,  I  do  not  chose  to  have  my  actions  criticised 
by  the  Magistrate's  wife  nor  even  by  you,  or  at  least  not 
in  my  hearing.  You  may  talk  away  if  it's  any  consola- 
tion to  you  outside  of  it." 

v\s  Mrs.  Brandford  looked  at  him  she  felt  it  would 
be  wiser  to  say  but  little  on  the  subject.  As  for  liarry 
he  certainly  respected  his  father's  widow  as  much  as  he 
could,  but  often  her  scornful  words  and  behaviour  to 
those  whom  she  considered  her  inferiors  annoyed  him, 
and  her  allusion  now  to  poor  little  Norrie  in  such  an 
unkind  manner  disgusted  him,  and  when  Harry  Brand- 
ford was  disgusted  he  took  good  care  to  let  those  whn 
caused  it,  know. 

"But,  Harry,  you  should  keep  those  kind  of  i^eople 
in  their  own  place,"  Mrs.  Brandford  ventured  to  say. 

"I  will  have  no  huts  in  the  matter,"  he  said,  holding 
up  his  hand  with  an  imperative  gesture,  "and  if  you 
please,  Mrs.  Brandford,  or  whether  you  please  or  not 
we  will  drop  the  subject,"  and  he  turned  again  to  his 
violin. 

While  Mrs.  Brandford  was  forced  to  acknowledge 
herself  beaten. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

NEARLY  two  years  have  passed  away,  bringing 
scarcely  any  chinges  to  the  quiet  little  village  of 
St.  Rose.  Mrs.  Brandford  and  Harry  spent  a  part 
of  each  winter  in  town,  this  lady  was  connected  with 
some  very  aristocratic  families  there,  and  spent  a  few 
;juonths  out  of  every  year  with  them,  hut  Harry  always 
;]>ut  up  at  a  hotel,  and  enjoyed  himself  with  his  old  col- 
it'^c  friends. 

i  Doctor  Hamilton,  his  wife  and  daughter  spent 
l.iit  a  few  weeks  in  .St.  John's,  as  it  did  not  agree  with 
Xiuy's  health,  but  these  two  years  have  worked  wonders 
v.itli  Norrie,  she  has  grown  taller,  and  prettier,  and 
Vjuite  a  marvel  at  music.  .She  left  Lucy  far  behind  her, 
Init  her  high  spirits,  gay  light-hearted  manner,  and  love 
of  mischief  did  not  leave  her,  but  they  had,  of  course, 
attained  a  milder  form,  she  would  not  now  tell  anyone 
to  "shut  up,"  nor  "kee])  on  their  wool,"  and  jigging 
'squids  and  tomcods,  had  somewhat  lost  their  charm,  but 
she  could  swim,  manage  a  dory  all  alone,  steer  and  scull 
to  perfection.  Often  after  some  hours  of  practice  at  her 
iieloved  music  and  study,  she  would  run  off  and  have 
one  wild  ramble  over  the  beach,  or  perhaps,  spring  into 
a  punt  or  dory  taking  Lucy  with  her,  and  row  across  the 
harbor.  Lucy  had  grown  into  a  sweet,  pretty  girl,  and 
vas  now  beginning  to  get  a  healthy  bloom  in  her  cheeks. 

One  evening  early  in  May,  the  two  girls  were  walk- 
ing by  the  sea  shore,  talking  of  Lucy's  coming  depar- 
iure,  for  it  was  decided  to  send  her  away  to  a  boarding 
Bchool  for  some  years.  An  excellent  one  had  been  select- 
ed, and  she  was  to  depart  early  in  September.  It  was  a 
trial  for  both  of  them,  for  their  love  had  grown  with  the 
vears.  Norrie,  whose  feelings  were  deeper  and  affec- 
tions stronger,  felt  the  separation  more  keenly,  tho'  she 
spoke  of  it  less.  She  tried  to  console  Lucy  whenever 
the  subject  was  mentioned  between  them.  "I  know  I 
shall  be  ill  again,"  said  the  latter,  "I  shall  feel  so  lonely. 
Oh,  Norrie,  if  you  were  only  coming  with  me." 
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"If  I  only  were,"  said  Norrie,  "but  I  could  not  allow 
myself  t<  im,agine  such  a  thing,  it  would  unfit  me  for 
anything  else.  I  try  at  times  to  think  what  it  will  be 
like  when  you  are  gone,  and  I  know  I  shall  be  deso- 
late." 

"You  will  write  often  to  tne,  won't  you,  Norrie,  all 
the  time  I'm  away?" 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "for  a  time,  but  you  know  Lucy 
(and  she  placed  her  arm  round  her),  when  we  part  next 
September  you  will,  in  a  manner,  go  out  of  my  life,  you 
will  make  new  friends  at  school,  and  be  quite  a  fashion- 
able lady  when  you  return,  and  will  likely  spend  most 
of  your  time  in  St.  John's,  While  I  must  remain  here 
in  my  own  sphere  of  life,  and  try  and  live  amongst  my 
books  and  music,  for  which  I  shall  ever  bless  your  dear 
kind  parents,  these,  together  with  my  work  must  make 
up  mv  life."  But  Norrie  never  remained  long  in  a  mood 
of  this  kind,  and  presently  she  laughingly  said  :  "hut 
we've  nearly  four  long  .  onths  together  yet.  Why  need 
we  meet  trouble  half  way.  Would  you  like  to  go  across 
the  harbor,  Lucy,  and  mount  those  hills  on  the  other 
side,  there's  a  splendid  view  from  the  top  of  the  high- 
est one?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Lucy,  "it  would  be  delightful." 

"There's  a  nice  little  dory  here  with  oars  and  all," 
and  Norrie  began  shoving  it  off  from  the  shore.  "You 
get  in,  Lucy,  and  fix  yourself  comfortably  while  I  look 
for  the  row-locks." 

She  got  them  in  a  short  time,  and  as  she  was  about 
to  spring  into  the  dory  herself,  she  looked  across  the 
water  with  a  critical  eye. 

"What  are  you  looking  so  thoughtfully  at  the  water 
for,  Norrie?" 

"I'm  thinking  we'd  better  not  venture  after  all, 
Lucy." 

"Oh!  why,  Norrie,  and  I  never  was  so  much  inclined 
for  a  row  before?" 
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"There's  a  strong  breeze  coming  up  from  the  north 
teast,"  said  Norrie,  who  noticed  every  change  in  the  ele- 
ments, "and  will  be  right  against  us  coming  back." 

"But,"  said  Lucy,  in  a  disappointed  tone,  "cannot 
we  go  and  come  back  in  a  short  time?" 

"If  there  was  only  myself  in  question,  I'd  go,"  said 
Xorrie,  "but  you  know,  Lucy,  the  dory  is  small,  and  if 
it  blows  hard  the  water  will  be  splashing  in  on  us  and 

^you  may  catch  cold,  and  then  your  father  and  mother 

:\vould  never  forgive  me." 

But  Lucy  insisted  on  going,  she  did  not  understand 
the  danger  as  Norrie  did,  and  the  lattf^r.  not  wishing  to 
seem  disagreeable  or  cowardly,  thought  of  a  way  to  set- 
tle it. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  Lucy,  if  you  will  be  satis- 
fied, it's  a  chance." 

"Well,  a  chance  is  better  than  not  going  at  all,  what 
is  it?" 

"I'll  just  run  across  the  fields  to  your  house  .".nd  ask 
your  father,  and  whatever  he  says  we'll  do." 

"Very  well,"  said  Lucy,  reluctantly,  "I  suppose  we 
must  be  satisfied  with  his  decision,  tho'  I  know  it  will  be, 

m.." 

Norrie  had  not  long  disappeared  when  there  came 
in  sight,  two  girls  and  boys,  one  was  Tommy  Brown, 
whose  father  happened  to  own  the  dory. 

"Hello !"  he  said,  as  he  saw  Lucy  alone  in  it,  "where's 
; Xorrie  Moore?" 

"We  were  thinking  of  going  to  the  other  side."  said 
Lucy,  "but  just  as  we  were  about  to  shove  off,  Norrie 
seemed  to  f;et  anxious  about  the  point  the  wind  is  in, 
and  said  we  should  have  a  gale  against  us  coming  back." 

"Oh,  it's  galin'  herself  she  is."  said  Tom,  grinning, 
as  he  complimented  himself  on  his  wit,  "it's  as  calm  a 
lay  as  ye'd  ever  see  in  May." 
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Tom  knew  the  wind  was  coming  up  but  would  not 
give  in  to  Norrie's  judgment,  they  had  not  become  bet- 
ter friends  during  these  two  years. 

"It's  hardly  worth  her  while  to  turn  cowardly  now,'' 
he  went  on. 

"She  is  not  a  bit  afraid  for  herself,"  said  Lucy,  in- 
dignantly, "only  she  thinks  papa  would  be  vexed  if  I 
got  wet,  and  she  is  gone  to  ask  his  permission." 

"Oh,  well,  we  can't  wait,  here's  Kate  Crane  wha 
lives  on  de  udder  side,  she  stayed  at  our  house  last  night, 
and  she  just  hard  her  mudder's  took  awful  bad,  and  fad- 
der  sent  me  to  put  her  across  in  dat  dory  an'  be  back 
again  in  a  hurry  coss  we're  all  busy  at  de  fish." 

"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry,  Kate,"  said  Lucy,  "I  hope  your 
mother  is  not  as  bad  as  you  think.  I  suppose  I  must  get 
out  and  wait  till  Norrie  comes." 

"Why  couldn't  you  stay  in,  Miss  Hamilton,  and  en- 
joy the  nice  row  over,"  said  Kate?  "Tom  won't  be  long 
going  across,  he'll  just  put  me  out  at  the  nearest  land- 
ing place.  Norrie  won't  be  back  much  before  that.  I 
wouM  ask  him  to  wait  for  her,"  she  said,  in  an  under- 
tone, "only  he  is  disagreeable,  and  they're  busy  too,  and 
besides  I  know  he  wouldn't  wait  for  Norrie,  they're  not 
good  friends." 

Lucy  thought  to  herself,  "I  know  papa  won't  let  us 
go  if  Norrie  says  there's  danger,  and  I  really  never  felt 
such  a  longing  in  my  life  to  be  on  the  water,  and  if  I 
don't  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  I'll  lose  it  al- 
together." 

She  oticn,  afterwards,  wondered  what  made  her  so 
anxious  that  day  to  go  across  the  harbor  even  without 
Norrie's  companionship?  but  what  a  small  thing  often 
changes  the  current  of  our  lives,  the  simple  fact  of  Lucy 
remaining  in  the  dory  that  day  changed  the  course  of 
Norrie's  life,  and  made  her  almost  wish  she  had  been 
left  in  the  lonely  sphere  to  which  she  belonged. 
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"Well,"  said  Lucy,  "  if  there  w^as  anyone  here  to  tell 
Xorrie  should  she  come  before  we  get  back,  I'd  go." 

"Oh,  Bill  here,  '11  do  dat,"  said  Tom,  who  was  glad 
to  have  the  triumph  of  taking  Lucy  off  from  Norrie,. 
"he's  not  comin'  over,  he  only  came  along  wid  us,  dere's 
only  Kate  and  Polly  Brien  goin',  Polly's  comin'  back 
again,  too." 

"Very  well,"  said  Lucy,  "I'll  go.  Billy,  will  you 
tell  Norrie  when  she  comes  that  we'll  be  back  in  less 
than  half  an  hour?" 

"All  right.  Miss,"  said  BilHe,  as  he  seated  himself 
on  an  old  anchor. 

Lucy  would  have  enjoyed  herself  immensely,  but 
for  a  kind  of  uneasiness  that  seemed  to  come  over  her, 
such  as  we  often  feel  when  we're  not  doing  exactly  the 
ri^ht  thing.  She  l)egan  to  think  she  had  acted  very 
meanly  by  not  waiting  for  Norrie.  and  she  had  allowed 
their  enemy,  "Tom  Brown,"  to  bring  her,  too. 

They  were  not  long  going  over,  for  the  wind,  which 
was  becoming  stronger  every  moment,  nearly  blew  them 
across,  and  Tom  began  to  think  they  would  have  a  tough 
time  coming  back. 

Soon  after.  Nome  and  Doctor  Hamilton  came,  walk- 
ing over  the  beach  to  the  spot  where  the  dory  had  been, 
and  were  surprised  to  find  it  gone,  and  no  sign  of  Lucy. 

Billy  stood  up,  manfully  delivered  his  message,  and 
ran  oflf. 

"That  was  very  wrong  of  Lucy,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"she  should  not  have  gone  with  any  one  when  you  told 
her  it  was  not  safe;  they'll  have  a  stiff  breeze  coming 
hack.    We'll  stand  here,  Norrie,  'till  they  come." 

She  could  just  make  out  the  dory  on  the  other  side 
Cuming  slowly — very  slowly — towards  them. 

"Oh,  they've  landed  Kate,"  said  Norrie,  "and  are 
coming  this  way." 
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"What  good  eyes  you  must  have,  child,"  said  the 
Doctor,  "how  many  are  in  the  boat?" 

"Only  three,"  she  answered,  "Lucy,  Polly  Brien  and 
Tom  Brown;"  she  felt  pained  that  Lucy  should  go  when 
she  was  not  with  her,  and  above  all  with  Tom  Brown. 

It  took  them  some  time  to  get  to  the  middle  of  the 
harbor,  for  Tom  found  it  hard  to  battle  with  two  oars 
against  the  wind. 

Suddenly,  the  little  boat,  in  reality,  only  large 
enough  for  two,  seemed  to  lurch,  then  stand  still.  Nor- 
rie  stood  watching  with  an  anxious  face,  she  could  now 
see  every  movement  of  the  occupants,  then  she  saw  Tom 
try  to  grasp  his  oar  which  had  fallen  from  his  hand. 
Polly  did  the  same,  and  he  roared  to  her  to  "keep  quiet 
or  she'd  upset  the  dory." 

Lucy,  now  thoroughly  frightened,  and  wishing  with 
all  her  heart  that  she  had  not  come,  sprang  to  her  feet, 
and  rushing  to  the  same  side  where  Tom  and  Polly  were 
trying  to  get  the  oar,  the  cranky  little  dory  went  over, 
pitching  them  all  in  the  water. 

An  agonized  cry  broke  from  the  two  watchers  on 
"sliore,  as  the  screams  from  the  water  reached  them;  like 
a  flash  the  men  came  running  along  the  beach  as  the 
alarm  was  given,  and  boats  were  launched  in  an  instant, 
while  strong  arms  were  rowing  towards  the  drowninj^ 
trio. 

"Oh,"  cried  Doctor  Hamilton,  "save  my  Lucy,  I  will 
give  anything  that's  in  my  i)ower,"  but  the  stout,  honest 
hearts  of  the  brave  fishermen  needed  no  bribe  when  a 
life  was  in  danger;  they  were  working  with  might  and 
main  to  reach  the  spot  in  time. 

The  Doctor  himself  was  in  one  of  the  boats. 

But  where  all  this  time  was  Norrie?  Ah,  it  was  not 
for  nothing  that  she  had  almost  lived  in  the  open  air, 
rowing,  swimming,  drinking  in  the  f-esh  invigorating 
sea  l)reeze,  for  now,  it  was  to  result  in  the  saving  of  a 
human  life. 
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The  instant  she  had  seen  the  boat  capsize  she  had 
plunged  (unnoticed  by  the  Doctor)  into  the  water,  swim- 
ming with  all  her  might,  to  the  spot  where  she  saw  Lucy 
floating. 

"The  Doctor's  little  girl  will  be  drowned,"  said  one 
man.  "before  we  can  get  to  her,  she's  too  much  fright- 
ened to  keep  herself  afloat." 

"Try  and  cling  to  the  boat,  Lucy,"  cried  Doctor 
Hamilton,  "we  are  coming  to  you.  Oh  ,  my  darling 
child,  she  will  be  drowned,"  he  moaned,  as  he  saw  her 
almost  disappear  under  the  water. 

Polly  and  Tom  Brown  were  clinging  to  the  dory, 
and  trying  to  get  Lucy  to  do  the  same,  but  she  was  pow- 
erless with  fright,  and  they  could  hold  her  no  longer. 

She  had  just  sunk  beneath  the  waters,  only  her  long, 
t,n>lden  hair  was  floating  on  the  surface,  when  Doctor 
Hamilton  saw  a  small,  dark  figure  battling  with  the 
waves,  and  making  towards  her. 

"Who  is  that?"  he  said,  "there  were  only  three  in 
the  boat." 

"Oh!  that's  Norrie  Moore,"  said  one  of  the  men,  "if 
she  gets  to  her  in  time  she's  saved." 

Then,  they  saw  her  seize  the  hair  floating  on  the 
water,  and  soon  she  had  the  half-drowning  Lucy  in  one 
arm,  whilst  she  kept  herself  afloat  with  the  other. 

Long  of  wind  and  strong  of  limb  as  she  was,  it 
proved  nearly  too  much  for  her,  and  it  was  with  almost 
superhuman  strength  that  she  kept  herself  and  Lucy 
from  sinking  'neath  the  cruel  waves  that  seemed  strug- 
gling to  engulf  them. 

Lucy  was  perfectly  unconscious,  and  Norrie  nearly 
so,  as  strong  arms  lifted  them  into  the  boat.  Tom  and 
i'olly  were  not  much  the  worse  except  for  the  fright 
alone;  they  were  taken  into  one  of  the  other  boats  and 
brought  home. 
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Doctor  Hamilton  told  them  to  carry  Norrie  to  his 
own  home  where  he  could  attend  to  her  and  Lucy  at  the 
one  time.  "She  is  truly  a  little  heroine,"  he  said, 
with  tears  of  gratitude  in  his  eyes  as  he  looked  down  at 
the  almost  unconscious  form. 

Norrie's  relatives,  and  Lucy's  mother,  were  down  to 
the  sea  shore.  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  almost  distracted  with 
grief,  and  thought  it  was  the  dead  form  of  her  child  she 
looked  upon. 

As  quickly  as  possible  the  girls  were  borne  to  the 
house,  where  restoratives  were  ap])lied  which  soon  re- 
vived them.  Norrie,  being  the  stronger,  was  nearly  as 
well  as  ever  next  day,  but  Lucy  had  a  severe  illness,  and 
it  was  several  weeks  before  she  could  move  about  again; 
she  could  not  bear  Norrie  to  leave  her  at  all,  so  during' 
her  illness  the  latter  spent  every  day  with  her,  only 
sleeping  home. 

It  was  the  topic  of  conversation  in  St.  Rose,  and 
even  in  St.  John's,  where  the  daily  papers  gave  a  glowing 
description  of  Norrie's  brave  deed  ;  but  she  only  looked 
surprised  when  anyone  spoke  of  it  and  did  not  seem  t(i 
think  she  had  done  anything  wonderful.  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Hamilton  felt  for  Norrie  an  affection  next  to  that 
which  they  had  for  their  own  child,  and  tried  in  every 
way  to  express  their  gratitude. 

One  day,  during  her  convalescence,  Lucy  told  Nor- 
rie "how  mean  she  had  felt  for  going  off  with  Tom 
Brown  that  day.  I  don't  know  what  made  me  do  it,"  she 
said,  as  she  held  Norrie's  hand  in  hers,  "but  I  felt  such  a 
longing  to  be  on  the  water  that  I  could  not  resist  it  and 
just  think  of  all  the  trouble  I  caused,  because  I  believe 
the  dory  would  not  have  been  upset  but  for  me,  and  I 
nearly  caused  your  death  also.  Oh,  Norrie,  how  can  I 
thank  you  for  saving  my  life?" 

"Simply  by  getting  well  and  strong  quickly,"  she 
answered. 

"Norrie,  I'm  going  to  ask  you  a  few  questions,  but 
I  want  you  to  promise  me  first  that  you  won't  be  vexed, 
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and  excuse  whatever  may  seem  curious,  because  it's  not 
through  curiosity  I'm  asking  you." 

"Ask  all  the  questions  you  wish,  my  dear,"  laughed 
Norrie,  as  she  fondly  put  her  arm  around  her,  "and  I'll 
answer  all  I  can  and  will  promise  not  to  be  vexed,  not 
even  if  you  ask  if  my  teeth  are  false,  and  if  I  wear  a 
wig?" 

"Well,  I'm  not  going  to  ask  anything  as  common- 
]dace  as  these,  but  as  I've  got  your  promise,  I'll  begin 
by  asking  if  your  guardian,  Mr.  Moore,  is,  well,  what 
people  call  well  olT?"  said  Lucy,  hesitatingly. 

"That's  more  than  I  can  tell,  Lucy,"  said  Norrie, 
Ii  oking  quite  serious,  he  is  comfortable  enough  and  can 
get  everything  he  wants,  but,  I've  an  idea  that  there  is 
some  money  belonging  to  me  which  my  father  and  mo- 
ther left  me;  I  heard  Uncle  say  something  about  it  to 
Aunt,  a  long  time  ago,  when  he  thought  I  was  not  near. 
I  did  not  know  then  what  he  meant,  it's  only  since  I've 
grown  up  that  I've  thought  about  it,  but  whether  it's  a 
thousand  dollars  or  one,  I  don't  know." 

"Well,  now,  for  number  two  question,  arid  it's  a 
.  ivor,  too,  that  I  want  you  to  grant  me.  Norrie,  will  you 
.iccept  your  education  from  my  father,  and  come  with 

me  to Convent?     He  would  gladly   do   it   if   you 

would  only  come?" 

Norrie  looked  for  a  moment  as  if  she  did  not  com- 
prehend, but  when  the  truth  of  Lucy's  request  flashed 
upon  her,  tears  of  gratitude  filled  her  eyes,  tho'  she  said 
in  a  decided  tone,  and  with  a  proud  flush  in  her  cheeks : 
"No,  Lucy,  no,  I  would  not,  under  any  condition,  take 
any  more  advantage  of  your  father's  kindness;  I've 
taken  too  much  already,  in  allowing  him  to  pay  for  my 
music,  and  I  think  it  very  mean  of  Uncle  John  to  allow 
it,  for  I'm  sure  he  could  afford  to  send  me.  I  thank  you, 
Lucy,  and  your  father  and  mother  a  thousand  times  for 
all  their  kindness,  and  I  shall  ever  bless  them,  but,  much 
as  I  crave  education,  I  could  not  think  of  accepting  any 
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more  from  your  father,  and  like  a  dear  girl,  Lucy,  never 
speak  of  it  again." 

This  was  said  in  such  a  decided  tone,  that  Lucy  knew 
it  was  useless  to  press  the  subject  further. 

"Well,  then,"  she  said,  "it's  settled;  I'm  not  going 
unless  vou  come  with  me." 

"Oh,  Lucy,  you  cannot  refuse  to  go,  you  know  your 
education  must  be  attended  to,  as  you  will  have  to  take 
your  place  in  society  bye-and-bye,  and  you  know  also 
that  your  father  and  mother  must  feel  a  great  deal  more 
at  losiiig  you  for  a  few  years,  than  you  can  at  going." 

"Well,  I  don't  care,"  said  Lucy,  "I  positively  won't 
go  without  you;  I  only  felt  like  this  since  you  saved  me 
from  drowning  that  day,  and  I  know  it  w^ould  break  my 
hearr  to  leave  you,"  and  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks. 

Norrie  remained  in  deep  thought  for  some  time, 
theti  said,  "I'll  tell  you,  Lucy,  of  something  that  has  just 
occurred  to  me  now,"  and  she  spoke  almost  in  a  whisper. 
"It's  this,  my  Uncle  would  not  mind  me  talking,  but  if 
your  father  would  tell  him  how  much  I  long  to  be  thor- 
oughly educated,  and  that  if  there  is  any  money  belong- 
ing to  me,  I  should  prefer  to  spend  it  in  this  way." 

Lucy's  eyes  brightened.  "Oh,  Norrie,  it's  an  inspira- 
tion," she  cried,  "yes,  I'll  tell  papa  to-day,  who  can  tell 
but  your  Uncle  has  money  for  you  when  you're  grown 
up?" 

"I'm  sure  he  has  some,"  said  Norrie,  "fr'  a  what  I 
heard,  but  it  may  be  only  a  few  dollars,  for  what  I 
know,  and  we  must  not  be  too  hopeful  of  success,  be- 
cause the  disappointment  would  be  terrible  to  bear 
afterwards." 

"I  tell  you,  Norrie,  it's  an  inspiration,"  repeated  the 
sanguine  Lucy. 

So  it  was  settled  between  them  before  they  parted 
that  evening,  that  Lucy  should  tell  her  father  of  Nor- 
rie's  plan,  and  ask  him  to  "go  to  John  Moore  and  plead 
her  cause." 
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Doctor  Hamilton  made  no  delay  in  complying  with 
their  request,  for  immediately  after  '  '•eakfast  next  day 
he  set  out  for  John's  residence.  Norrie  was  busy  this 
morning'  in  the  dairy,  making  butter,  but  every  now 
and  then  she  would  steal  a  march  to  the  front  door,  to 
see  if  the  "Doctor"  was  coming. 

"Whatever's  the  matter  with  the  girl  to-day,"  said 
Mrs.  Moore  to  herself,  as  she  busied  about  the  comfort- 
able little  kitchen.  "She's  made  a  dozen  trips,  if  she's 
made  one,  to  the  door  this  morning?" 

At  length  Norrie  was  rewarded  by  seeing  the  well- 
known  figure  of  the  "Doctor"  coming  up  the  walk  to- 
wards the  house ;  this  time  she  remained  at  the  door, 
smiling  brightly,  as  she  ushered  him  into  the  neat  little 
parlor. 

"Lucy  has  told  you,"  she  said  to  him  in  an  undertone. 

"She  has,  my  dear,"  he  answered,  "and  we  hope  I 
shall  succeed  with  your  Uncle,  and  she  has  also  told  me 
what  a  proud,  indepenJeni  little  girl  you  are,  who  would 
not  accept  from  me  the  small  recompense  of  giving  you 
your  education,  when  you've  saved  the  life  of  my  dar- 
ling Lucy." 

"Oh,  Doctor  Hamilton,  please  don't  speak  of  such  a 
thing  when  you  are  always  doing  something  for  me  since 
the  first  happy  day  I've  known  you.  If  I  had  not  saved 
Lucy  that  day,  I  should  never  see  you  nor  dear  Mrs. 
Hamilton  again  while  I  lived,  which  I  know  would  not 
be  long,  because,  but  for  me  she  would  not  have  been  on 
the  water  that  day." 

"But  if  she  had  taken  your  wise  counsel,  Norrie,  she 
would  not  have  remained  on  it." 

After  placing  a  comfortable  arm-chair  for  him  Nor- 
rie hastened  to  the  garden,  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
told  John  Moore  that  "Doctor  Hamilton  had  called,  and 
wished  to  see  him." 

"Who,"  he  said,  "Doctor  Hamilton,  what  do  he  want 
me  for?"  as  he  glanced  down  at  his  clay-stained  clothes 
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and  hands.  The  "Doctor"  was  held  in  great  respect  by 
the  people  of  St.  Rose,  and  many  often  went  to  him  for 
advice.  John,  after  washing  his  hands  in  the  porch,  and 
taking  off  his  hat,  went,  with  some  curiousity  to  the  par- 
lor. 

"Good  morning,  Doctor,"  he  said,  "glad  to  see  you, 
sir." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Moore;  I  suppose  I've  disturbed 
you  from  your  work,  but  I've  called  to  see  you  on  an 
important  matter.  Perhaps  it  may  seem  presumptuous 
in  me  to  take  the  liberty  of  asking  a  few  questions,  with 
regard  to  private  family  affairs,  but,  I  assure  you,  I'm 
doing  so  with  the  best  of  intentions." 

"Sartinly.  Doctor,  sartinly,  I  wouldn't  think  any- 
thing else  of  you,  sir,  whatever  questions  you  ask." 

"Well."  said  Doctor  Hamiliton,  ])lunging  at  once  in- 
to the  subject.  "I've  heard  it  rumoured  that  your  little 
cousin,  Norrie,  has  some  money  left  her  by  her  parents, 
it  may  be  only  a  small  amount,  but  do  you  think  I  am 
presuming  too  far  on  friendlv  interest  to  ask  if  this  is 
true?" 

John  Moore  looked  somewhat  surprised;  he  was 
rather  close  over  money,  and  for  an  instant  wondered 
what  object  the  Doctor  could  have  in  asking  such  a 
question,  but  the  next  moment,  remembering  the  good- 
ness and  generosity  of  the  man,  and  being  thoroughly 
honest  himself,  answered  straightforwardly. 

"Yes,  then,  Doctor,  there  is  a  small  amount  of  money 
left  in  our  care  for  Norrie  'till  she's  of  age;  about  four 
or  five  hundred  dollars." 

"Is  this  willed  by  Norrie's  parents,  to  come  to  her 
onlv  when  she's  of  age?" 

John  thought  for  a  while,  then  said,  "well,  no,  ner 
poor  father,  you  know,  taken  from  them  as  he  was,  had 
no  time  to  settle  anything,  but  when  her  mother  was  dy- 
ing, she  says  to  me  and  my  wife,  who  were  with  her 
'till  the  last,  'take  care  of  whatever  little  money  there  is. 
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for  Norrie,  'till  she's  of  age,  but  if  you  should  see  any 
important  reason  for  allowing  her  to  do  as  she  likes  with 
il  before  she's  twenty-one,  you  can  do  so;  I'll  trust  you 
aii'l  Bridget  to  do  your  duty  to  my  child,'  and  we've  al- 
ways done  it,  Doctor,  in  every  way;  the  money  is  safe 
and  sound  in  the  hank,  together  witli  whatever  interest 
is  on  it.  We  would  not  think  of  paying  ourselves  for 
Xorrie's  expenses,  tho'  she's  not  come  up  to  our  expec- 
tations; she's  not  at  all  fond  of  work,  sir,  tho'  she  does 
it  ]iretty  well  sometimes,  hut  when  she's  inclined  for 
loaniin',  or  reaclin',  or  anything  of  that  sort,  it's  just  as 
i^iH)(\  to  let  her  at  it.  She's  gettin'  nuich  more  sense 
now,  tho'.  I'll  admit,  and  don't  get  into  half  the  mischief 
>hc  used  to." 

"Does  Norrie  know  anything  about  the  money,"  ask- 
ed tlie  dcjctor  ? 

"No,  sir,  we've  never  told  her,  (.)n  account  fif  her 
iille  habits,  thinkin'  'twould,  i)erha])s,  give  her  notions 
not  fit  for  her.  for  she's  got  enough  of  'em  already,  she'd 
rather  be  readin'  rhymes  any  day  than  milkin'  cows  or 
cardin'  wool,  and  since  she's  CL.nmenccd  larnin'  the  ])iana 
it's  little  time  she  gives  to  anything  else;  but  we  meant 
to  tell  her  of  it  in  a  year  or  two." 

Doctor  Hamilton  could  not  help  smiling  at  John 
Moore's  troubled  face,  as  he  sunuued  up  the  account  of 
Xorrie's  shortcomings. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "that  is  just  what  I've  come  .o  talk 
about;  supposing,  Mr.  Moore,  that  you  had  in  your  gar- 
den, a  rare,  beautiful  plant,  which  you  tried  to  train  up, 
to  grow  in  a  certam  groove,  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  your 
etlorts  it  refused  to  do  so,  and  followed  its  own  natural 
course,  still  retaining  its  goodness  and  beauty,  would 
you  still  try  to  force  it  to  your  own  idea,  or  help  it  to 
j^row  and  thrive  in  the  way  nature  intended  it?" 

John  seemed  rather  puzzled  for  a  time,  but  soon  an- 
swered, "I'd  sartinly  do  all  I  could  to  help  it  along  and 
lit  it  grow  its  own  way.  to  be  sure,  seein'  'twould  only 
sjioil  it  to  bring  it  mine." 
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"Ah,  that's  just  the  thing  I  want  to  come  at,  Mr, 
Moore;  it  would  certainly  spoil  it  to  bring  it  your  way, 
and  make  it  no  good  for  anything.  Now,  Norrie,  is  that 
rare,  beautiful  i)lant;  you  are  trying  (with  the  best  of  in- 
tentions, I  know)  to  force  her  tastes  and  inclinations  to 
your  own  ideas,  which  do  n(.)t  at  all  suit  hers.  She  can- 
not help  her  own  natural  instincts,  poor  child,  .'.o'  she 
tries  hard  sometimes  to  do  so,  and,  believe  me,  Mr. 
Moore,  I  am  speaking  from  my  conscience,  if  it  contin- 
ues much  longer  it  will  s])oil  her  life,  and  make  her  unfit 
for  any  thing.  Norrie  has  rare,  natural  talents,  and  these 
talents  require  to  be  cultivated  ;  she  is  very  clever,  she  is 
good,  true,  and  warm-hearted,  truthful  and  honorable, 
and  what  you  and  your  good  wife  call  i<lleness,  is  sim- 
ply following  her  natural  tastes  and  inclinations,  which 
she  cannot  help,  no  more  than  you  can,  studying  what 
would  be  best  for  the  success  of  your  crops,  for  the  bet- 
ter development  of  your  cattle,  and  for  the  curing  of 
your  fish.  Mr.  Moore,  that  money  which  Norrie's  mo- 
ther left  in  charge  of  you  for  her  child,  and  which,  for- 
tunately, she  can  have  before  she's  of  age,  is  required 
now  to  cultivate  those  talents  which  God  has  given  her, 
and  fit  her  for  a  different  sphere  of  life  from  that  which 
she  would  fill  here.  I  have  arranged  to  send  my  daugh- 
ter, Lucy,  to Convent;  it  is  a  splendid  establish- 
ment, where  domestic  economy,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
house-keeping  is  taught,  besides  a  good,  solid,  English 
education,  and  other  ornamental  requisites,  such  as  mu- 
sic, drawing,  painting.  The  money  you  have  in  your 
care  for  Norrie  would,  at  least,  give  her  three  years  in 
this  convent,  where  she  will  learn  nothing  but  what  is 
good,  useful,  and  beautiful.  Will  you  give  it  to  her, 
and  let  her  go  with  Lucy  in  September?" 

John  Moore  listened,  open-eyed,  and  open-mouthed, 
with  a  look  of  real  consternation  on  his  face;  at  length 
he  drew  a  long  breath,  and  gasped,  "let  hor  go  and  spend 
all  her  money  on  fine  larnin'  like  your  daughter,  no, 
Doctor,  I  couldn't  think  of  such  a  thing,  it's  all  nonsense; 
why  should  Norrie  be  intended  for  a  different  life  than 
the  rest  of  her  kin?" 
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"A  wiser  hand  than  ours  guides  those  things,  Mr. 
Moore;  it  .s  not  for  us  to  ask  why;  the  fact  remains  that 
she  is  not  suited  to  the  life  here." 

"Well,  I  can't  think  of  doin'  it,  Doctor,  her  mother 
never  intended  the  money  for  such  nonsense  as  sendin' 
her  away  to  boardin'  school;  she  can  larn  all  she  wants 
here,  and  I  think  she's  got  enough  now.  I'll  fulfil  her 
dying  mother's  wish,  sir." 

"Then,  be  careful.  Mr.  Moore,  how  you  fulfil  that 
mother's  wish;  it  seems  to  me  almost  providential  that 
she  should  use  those  words  in  dying,  'should  you  see 
«)rne  important  reason  for  allowing  her  to  do  as  she 
likes  with  it,  before  she's  twenty-one,  you  can  do  so,' 
I'tat  impi)rtant  reason  has  come,  Mr.  Moore,  and  take 
care  how  you  carry  out  her  last  wishes." 

But  all  the  persuasions  of  the  good  Doctor  were  of 
iiii  avail  ;  John  remained  obstinate,  he  could  not  be  satis- 
:K'(1  that  he  would  be  doing  right  ii.  allowing  Norrie's 
money  to  be  squandered,  as  he  called  it,  in  this  way. 

"My  dear  man.  you  do  n(»t  understand  what  you  are 
>aying;  far  be  it  from  me  to  do  anything  against  the 
rhild's  interest,  it  would  not  be  as  much,  squandered  as 
you  call  it,  as  if  it  were  given  her  for  a  wedding  dowry, 
and  spent  to  fit  out  her  husband's  banker  a  coujile  of 
years,  or  clear  ground  on  his  farm,  or  it  may  be  all  swal- 
lowed up  in  (jno  year's  bad  fishery,  whereas,  if  it'r,  spent 
on  her  education,  it  may  always  turn  in  money  to  her. 
One  as  bright  and  clever  as  she  is,  could  ([uite  easily 
earn  a  living  by  teaching;  she  could  command  a  high 
salary  anywhere.  I  would  not  wish  to  stand  in  your 
shoes,  John  Moore,  and  wrong  a  dead  mother's  child, 
as  I  believe  you  are  doing,  tho'  it's  through  a  mistaken 
sense  of  duty,  I  know." 

John  began  to  look  serious  now,  he  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  wronging  Norrie,  and  would  not  wish  to  do  so. 

"If  I  thought  I  wasn't  doin'  right,"  he  said,  "I'd  be 
very  sorry  to  keep  her  money  from  her  if  she  wants  to 
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get  more  larnin';  I'll  talk  it  over  with  Bridget,  Doctor, 
and  I'll  call  at  your  house  to-morrow  and  tell  you  our 
decision." 

As  Doctor  HamiLon  left  the  front  door,  Norrie  left 
the  back,  and  taking  a  short  cut  through  a  narrow  wood- 
path,  which  led  from  their  grounds,  met  him  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  house ;  she  was  breathless  from  running, 
and  pale  from  suspense,  with  her  soul  in  her  eyes,  and 
hands  clasped  tightly  together,  she  stood  before  him. 
"Oh,  what  is  it,  Doctor,  is  there  any  hope  for  me,"  she 
said,  "I  could  not  wait  'till  I  go  over  this  evening?" 

And  Doctor  Hamilton  thought  that  if  this  ardent 
young  soul  was  to  be  crushed  with  disappointment,  the 
words  should  come  from  other  lips  than  his. 

"Yes,  Norrie,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "you  may  hope;  Mr. 
Moore  has  promised  to  let  me  know  his  decision  to- 
morrow, and  you  know  when  he  hesitates,  he  means 
something." 

"Oh,  Doctor,  what  .-,hall  I  ever  do  to  thank  you?" 

"My  dear  child.,  there  is  nothing  to  thank  me  for; 
I  am  simply  doing  my  duty  to  a  little  girl  who  has  saved 
the  life  of  my  darling  child,  and  whom  I  love  almost  as 
well." 

As  Norrie  went  back  to  her  unfini,;hed  butter,  one 
hope  filled  her  heart,  and  it  was  that  sometime  she 
should  be  called  upon  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  dear  Doctor 
Hamilton,  or  his  wife  or  child,  so  that  she  could  prove 
to  them  her  gratitude,  for  the  interest  they  had  taken  in 
her. 

Next  evening,  according  to  his  promies,  John  Moore 
wended  his  way  to  Doctor  Hamilton's  residence,  who 
received  him  very  kindly  in  his  own  private  sitting- 
room. 

"Well,  Mr.  Moore,"  he  said,  "what  did  Mrs.  Moore 
think  regarding  our  conversation  of  yesterday?" 
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"She  didn't  seem  to  take  to  it  at  all  first,  Doctor,  she 
thoug'ht  the  same  as  I  did,  but  when  we  beg^an  to  ♦""^.k  it 
over  a  bit,  we  both  agreed  that  it  must  be  the  right  thing 
wheti  you  said  so,  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  to  let 
her  go  on  condition  that  we  will  keep  a  few  dollars  of 
her  money  'till  she's  of  age,  and  only  pay  for  the  sen- 
sible part  of  the  schoolin' ;  we  won't  pay  for  any  of  the 
{(dl-dolls  like  drawin'  or  paintin',  and  she  ought  to  know 
enough  about  the  piana,  too,  she's  nearly  two  years  at  it 
now,  thanks  to  you.  Doctor." 

"Very  well,  Mr.  Moore,"  said  the  Doctor,  after  a 
little  consideration,  "then  it's  settled.  Yes,  I  think  you 
are  wise  to  keep  a  little  for  her  'till  she  is  of  age,  she 
may  want  it.  And  now,  I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  keep  a 
secret,  will  you  promise  not  even  to  tell  your  wife?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I'll  promise  anything  in  rason  you  ask  me." 

"Well,  then,  don't  you  say  anything  to  Norrie  about 
what  she's  to  learn  or  what  she's  not,  and  I'll  see  to  the 
toll-dolls,  as  you  call  them;  you  must  not,  on  any  ac- 
count, let  her  know  this,  because  she  is  very  proud,  and 
would  not  accept  it  from  me,  so  let  it  be  a  secret  between 
us." 

"You  are  very  good  to  Norrie,  Doctor,  and  I'm  sure 
she  ought  to  be  grateful  to  you,  sir,  for  all  you've  done 
for  her." 

"So  she  is,  poor  child,  tho'  what  I  have  done  for  her 
is  a  mere  nothing,  compared  to  what  she  has  done  for 
me. 

John  Moore  felt  a  weight  lifted  from  his  shoulders 
as  he  went  home  to  work.  "Well,  now,"  he  said,  to  his 
wife,  "she's  as  good  as  done  for,  I  know  the  Doctor  is 
right,  and  she'd  never  do  for  a  fisherman's  wife." 

That  evening  when  Norrie  and  Lucy  met,  they  hug- 
ged and  kissed  each  other.  "Oh,  Norrie,"  said  Lucy,  "to 
think  you'll  be  coming  with  me  after  all." 

"I  never  dared  to  hope  it,  Lucy,  'till  two  days  ago 
when  you  asked  me  if  Uncle  was  well  off,  and  ever  since 
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that  I've  been  full  of  the  notion  that  somehow  I  would 
get  to  go." 

"And  so  have  I,"  Lucy  replied.  "I  won't  mind  very 
much  now  saying  good-bye  to  mamma  and  papa  for  a 
few  years."  But,  alas,  it  was  destined  that  Lucy  was  to 
bid  farewell  to  her  father  sooner  than  she  thought.  One 
night,  early  in  June,  there  came  a  hasty  summons  for 
him  some  miles  distant,  and  he  had  to  go  by  water;  four 
or  five  strong  men  were  to  row  him  to  the  place  ;  a  small 
island  where  only  two  or  three  families  resided.  A 
young  man,  one  of  the  residents  there,  had  accidentally 
shot  himself,  and  was  bleeding  to  death,  unless  some- 
thing could  be  done  to  staunch  the  blood.  Doctor  Ham- 
ilton had  not  been  well  for  some  days,  he  was  suffering 
from  the  effect  of  a  severe  cold,  and  had  just  retired,  but 
in  a  case  of  this  kind  he  never  had  the  heart  to  refuse, 
and  tho'  the  night  was  cold  and  chilly  (as  they  often  are 
in  Newfoundland  at  this  season),  and  in  spite  of  ihc 
remonstrance  of  his  wife,  he  arose  and  dressed  for  his 
journey;  he  felt  the  chill  strike  his  heart,  as  the  skiff 
glided  over  the  calm,  tnoon-lit  waters.  They  soon  reach- 
ed their  destination,  and  the  Doctor's  welcome  form  and 
cheery  voice,  brought  hope  to  the  frightened  inmates. 
The  wound  was  not  serious,  ancl  when  dressed,  and  a 
sleeping  potion  was  administered  to  the  sufferer,  tlie 
Doctor  took  his  departure,  amid  the  thanks  and  bless- 
ings of  the  mother  and  sisters  of  the  young  man.  And 
this  was  Doctor  Hamilton's  last  mission  of  mercy. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  was  waiting  up,  and  gave  him  a  hot 
drink  before  going  to  bed,  which  he  was  never  more  to 
leave.  Bronchitis  set  in.  in  its  worst  form,  and  the  good, 
kindly  man,  who  had  helped  and  befriended  so  many, 
who  had  lived  doing  good  for  others,  was  snatched  .away 
in  the  prime  of  life,  after  a  few  days'  illness.  Shortly 
before  his  death,  he  arranged  all  his  worldly  affairs  with 
his  heart-broken  wife;  he  told  her  of  his  plan  with  re- 
gard to  Norrie,  with  strict  injunctions  that  they  were  to 
be  carried  out.  "I  would  not  have  interfered  some  time 
ago,"  he  said,  "but  since  the  day  she  saved  my  Lucy  from 
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drowning  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  do  something  for  her,  and 
the  child  will  value  this  more  than  if  I  left  her  a  fortune. 
You  can  let  her  remain  as  long  as  Lucy,  and  pay,  if  need 
be,  whatever  is  required,  as  her  people  only  consented  to 
])ay  for  three  years;  she  has  an  idea  that  there  is  enough 
of  money  to  paj'  for  all  her  education,  and  it's  just  as 
well  to  let  her  think  so.  I  would  wish  you,  Agnes,"  he 
said,  "to  keep  this  cottage  as  a  summer  resort:  it  is  en- 
i^Mged  for  a  term  of  years,  as  you  know,  and  do  not,  on 
any  account,  delay  the  children's  departure  for  school; 
Lucy's  education  has  been  neglected  too  long  already, 
and  perhajKS  you  would  like  to  spend  the  winters  of 
Lucy's  absence  with  Emily:  (this  was  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Dane,  who  was  living  in  St.  John's). 

"  I  know  you  will  feel  hard  to  let  her  go,  Agnes,  but 
the  child  must  be  educated,  and  the  years  will  soon  slip 
by.  I  had  hoped  to  see  the  happy  day,  when  she  and 
Xorrie  would  come  home  to  brighten  our  lives  once 
more,  with  their  sweet  presence,  but  God  has  ordained 
it  (jtliewise,  and  we  must  be  resigned." 

"Oh,  Lawrence,  you  break  my  heart,"  she  cried. 
"What  shall  I  have  to  live  for  when  you  are  gone?" 

"You  must  devote  your  life  to  Lucy,  my  dear ;  do  not 
let  her  remain  long  in  town,  after  her  return  from  school, 
until  she  is  thoroughly  strong;  time  softens  all  griefs, 
Agnes,  and  you  will  learn  to  be  happy  after  a  little  while. 
Now,  send  Lucy  and  Norrie  to  me,  I  want  to  speak  to 
them  while  I  can." 

She  left  him  and  sent  the  girls  in.  Norrie  threw  her- 
self on  her  knees  by  the  bedside,  and  taking  his  hand  in 
both  hers,  covered  it  with  tears  and  kisses;  Lucy  was  al- 
most weak  from  weeping.  "Do  not  cry,  my  children," 
he  said.  "I  am  only  going  to  Heaven  a  little  while  before 
you,  where  I  shall  be  always  watching  my  two  little 
fi^irls,  Lucy  and  Norrie,  to  see  if  they  are  growing  up  to 
be  good  virtuous  women  like  Lucy's  mother,  and  when 
you  go  to  school,  you  must  try  and  learn  all  that  is  pos- 
sible, and  take  every  advantage  that  is  offered  you." 
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"Oh,  Doctor  Hamilton,"  sobbed  Norrie,  "I  wish  I 
could  die  instead  of  you,  if  I  could  do  so  now  and  let 
you  live,  I  would  do  it  gladly." 

"I  do  not  doubt  it,  Norrie,  and  when  I  am  gone  you 
can  give  the  love  you  have  for  me  to  Lucy,  together  with 
what  you've  got  for  her  now,  and  always  take  care  of  her, 
and  protect  her  whenever  you  can." 

"I  promise,"  said  Norrie,  in  slow,  solemn  tones,  "to 
love  Lucy  always,  and  to  give  up  gladly,  and  freely,  the 
dearest  wish  of  my  heart,  my  life's  happiness,  if  need  be, 
to  save  her  any  pain." 

Ah,  rash  promise;  made  without  fully  understand- 
ing its  meaning;  how  those  words  haunted  her,  in  the 
after  years. 

He  then  spoke  a  few  words  to  Lucy,  telling  her  "al- 
ways to  be  kind  to  Norrie,  for  she  deserved  it ;"  and  plac- 
ing a  hand  on  the  head  of  each,  said,  "God  bless  you,  my 
dears,  may  you  always  be  fond,  true,  and  devoted  friends. 
loving  each  other  as  you  do  now." 

Nc.  t  day.  Doctor  Hamilton  passed  peacefully  away 
to  his  reward  in  Heaven,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  little 
cemetery  of  St.  Rose. 

Words  could  never  describe  the  grief  of  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton; it  was  feared  for  a  time  that  her  mind  would  give 
way;  Lucy,  too,  fell  into  a  kind  of  quiet  apathy.  Mrs. 
Dane  hurried  to  her  sister  as  soon  as  possible,  after  hear- 
ing the  sad  news,  and  she  always  said,  that  it  was  Nor- 
rie's  untiring  ministration,  and  bright,  cheerful  disposi- 
tion, which  always  seemed  to  infect  the  atmosphere 
which  surrounded  her,  that  saved  them.  She  had  taken 
a  particular  fancy  to  her  the  moment  she  had  seen  her; 
of  course,  she  had  heard  of  Norrie's  brave  act  in  saving 
Lucy's  life,  and  felt  some  amount  of  curiosity  regarding' 
her.  Mrs.  Dane  was  younger  than  her  sister,  gayer  and 
prettier,  but  very  like  her,  in  goodness  and  generosity. 
She  remained  with  her  'till  the  end  of  July,  and  insisted 
on  them,  Norrie  included,  going  with  her  to  St.  John's, 
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and  spending  the  month  of  August,  "it  would  take  them 
till  the  first  of  September,"  she  said,  "  to  make  what 
prc])arations  were  needed  for  the  girl's  departure."  and 
she  iiad  also  another  plan  which  she  did  not  yet  unfold; 
she  intended  to  persuade  her  sister  to  accompany  her, 
with  Lucy  and  Norrie,  to  the  Convent;  the  travel,  and 
change  of  scene,  she  thought,  "would  help  to  soften  her 
^Tief.  more  than  anything  else."  So  Norrie  said  good- 
bye to  the  old  home,  and  the  old  life,  and  wishing  to  be 
on  friendly  terms  with  everyone,  she  sought  Jerry  IMa- 
h)ne  first,  and  told  him  how  "sorry^  she  had  felt  the  day, 
four  years  ago,  when  she  had  let  the  bowl  of  water  fall 
1)11  his  head,  and  that  it  had  really  l)een  an  accident,"  and 
reached  out  her  hand  to  say  "good-bye,"  with  such  a  win- 
ning smile,  that  even  Jerry,  in  spite  of  himself,  had  to 
relent.  He  shuflfled,  first  on  one  foot,  then  on  the  other, 
and  at  last  grumbled  out  as  he  shook  hands  with  her,  "al- 
ways said  ye  slapped  it  down  on  purpose,  spose  ye  did- 
n't do.  but  yer  gettin'  a  lot  better  den  ye  wur,  'tis  no  sar- 
\  ice  keepin'  in  a  bad  feelin'  for  any  wan,  I  hope  ye'll  like 
de  new  coimtry  yer  goin'  to.     Good-bye!" 

"Good-bye,  Jerry,  I'll  be  l^ack  again,  you  know,  some 

day. 

Tommy  Brown  and  his  father  were  the  next;  she 
sa\\'  them  both  in  the  hay-field,  where  she  had,  two  years 
before,  by  the  force  of  her  eloquence,  brought  the  child- 
ren from  their  work,  and  as  the  memory  of  that  day 
flashed  back  upon  her,  it  brought  with  it  (for  the  first 
time  since  Doctor  Hamilton's  death),  such  a  keen  sense 
of  humour,  that  she  could  not,  with  truth,  say.  she  was 
sorry  for  what  she  had  done,  and  Tom  Brown  went  as 
far  as  to  say,  "he  would  miss  her  bright,  pleasant  face. 
and  hoped  she  would  be  very  hap]-)y  where  she  was  go- 
ing." Then  she  shook  hands  with  Tom.  the  yoimger,  who 
told  her  he  "always  felt  mean  since  the  dory  accident. 
and  liked  her  better  than  any^  girl  in  St.  Ro^e.  for  there's 
not  another  girl  in  tiie  place  id  have  the  ]duck  to  do  what 
vou  done  dat  day."  Then  her  thoughts  went  to  Harry 
I'randford;  since  the  day.  two  years  ago,  when  she  had 
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called  him  her  enemy,  she  had  not  spoken  to  him,  tho' 
she  had  often  resolved  to  do  so,  to  tell  him  how  sorry 
she  felt  for  being  so  unreasonable,  but  somehow  she 
never  could  summon  up  courage  enough,  and  the  few- 
times  they  did  meet,  they  passed  with  a  smile  and  bow- 
only,  but  she  had  Mrs.  Brandford  to  see  yet.  This  lady 
had  called  on  Mrs.  Hamilton  after  Mrs.  Dane's  arrival, 
with  whom  she  was  also  acquainted  ;  but  Norrie,  knowing 
the  dislike  she  had  always  shown  towards  her,  took  care 
to  keep  out  of  her  w-ay  during  the  visit,  but  before 
leaving  St.  Rose,  Mrs.  Dane  intended  returning  her  visit. 
and  bringing  Lucy  also,  to  bid  her  good-bye.  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton's bereavement,  of  course,  exempted  her  from  re- 
turning any  calls,  so,  Norrie  being  asked,  resolved  to 
beard  the  lioness  in  her  den  and  go  with  them. 

It  was  the  evening  before  her  departure,  anrl  they 
found  Mrs.  Brandford  at  home.  She  received  them  very 
ceremoniously  in  the  drawing-room.  She  gave  her  hand 
to  Mrs.  Dane  and  Lucy,  and  inclined  her  head  coldly  to- 
wards Norrie,  who  returned  the  bow  just  as  colcUy  and 
stately  as  she  had  received  it.  It  was  with  the  utmost  dis- 
gust that  she  heard  of  Norrie  being  sent  away  to  school; 
"it  was  nothing  short  of  being  sinful,"  she  said,  "the  idea 
of  taking  that  girl  out  of  her  proper  place,  and  trying  to 
fit  her  for  one  which  she  could  never  fill."  She  never 
once  addressed  her  during  the  conversation,  and  the 
words  which  poor  Norrie  had  been  rehearsing  for 
some  time  were  never  said,  for  the  cold,  haughty  de- 
meanour of  the  proud  lady  sent  flying  all  her  good  reso- 
lutions, and  made  her  feel  as  if  she  would  have  liked  to 
see  another  snow-ball  fall  in  a  shower  over  her  head. 
But  she  did  not  succeed,  as  was  her  intention,  in  making 
Norrie  feel  awkward,  for  she  and  Lucy  chatted  away  all 
the  time,  and  Mrs.  Dane  took  care  to  draw  her  into  the 
conversation  on  every  possible  occasion,  much  to  Mrs. 
Brandford's  disgust.  They  shortened  their  visit  as 
much  as  the  rules  of  etiquette  would  allow;  and  after  en- 
quiring for  Mr.  Brandford,  and  being  informed  he  was 
out,  they  took  their  leave. 
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"That  woman  is  positively  rude,"  Mrs.  Dane  after- 
wards remarked  to  her  sister. 

"Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Hamilton,  "it  is  simply  ridi- 
culous the  prejudice  she  has  always  shown  towards  poor 
little  Norrie." 

"But  the  child  holds  her  own  perfectly,  even  with 
this  proud  woman,"  answered  Mrs.  Dane.  "Do  you 
know,  Agnes,  she  will  be  very  beautiful.  She  is  that,  even 
nfiw;  but  wiien  she  gets  the  tan  off  her  face,  and  shows 
to  more  advantage  the  rich  colour  in  her  cheeks,  she  will 
be  simply  charming?" 

About  seven  o'clock  Harry  Brandford  came  to  !)id 
!\Irs.  Hamilton  and  Lucy  good-bye.  He  told  them  he 
was  sorry  he  had  been  absent  when  they  called.  He  did 
not  remain  long,  as  he  said  he  should  "go  over  and  say 
farewell  to  little  Norrie." 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening;  the  sun  had  not  quite  dis- 
ajipeared  behind  the  hills,  but  seemed  to  linger  'mid 
clouds  of  crimson  and  gold  ;  which  were  clearly  reflect- 
ed in  the  calm  waters  beneath  ;  the  scent  of  hay  and  clover 
filled  the  air. 

Harry  walked  leisurely  along,  smoking  a  cigar,  'till 
he  came  within  short  distance  of  a  stile  leading  to  a  field 
near  John  Moore's  house,  and  there  he  saw  a  picture  that 
impressed  him  deeply. 

Leaning  against  the  stile  was  Norrie's  tall,  well- 
made  figure;  she  wore  a  dark,  plain  dress,  with  a  little 
bow  of  pink  ribbon  at  her  throat ;  her  head  was  bare, 
and  the  brown  curls  hung  in  graceful  disorder  over  her 
forehead,  and  about  her  neck;  her  chin  was  resting  in 
her  little  brown  hands,  and  she  was  gazing  at  the  setting 
sun.  with  such  an  unaccountable  expression  in  her  large, 
brown  eyes. 

It  never  before  struck  Harry,  that  she  was  really 
pretty;  'twas  the  scent  of  the  cigar  that  roused  her,  and 
made  her  glance  towards  him. 
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"Oh.  Mr.  Brandford,"  she  said,  "isn't  it  strange  I 
was  just  thinking  of  you?" 

Harry  was  not  at  all  fond  of  paying  fine  compli- 
ments, he  was  of  too  candid  and  serious  a  disposition  for 
that,  so  he  only  bow-ed  and  said,  "which  is  strange,  Nor- 
rie,  that  you  should  he  thinking  of  me,  or  that  I'm  here?" 

"I  mean,  that  you  should  come  along  just  when  I  was 
thinking  of  you,  and  wishing  to  see  you  so  much  before 
I  go.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  not  to  mind  what  I  said  that 
dav  long  ago,  about  you  being  my  enemy.  I  was  very 
foolish  then,  and  I  often  feel  ashamed  since,  when  I 
think  of  how  unreasonable  I  was  when  you  offered  me 
the  loan  of  your  fishing  rod ;  but  I  really  believed  you 
were  glad  I  was  going  to  be  punished,  and  nothing  could 
get  the  idea  out  of  my  head." 

"But  you  do  not  think  so  meanly  of  me  now,  do  you, 
Norrie?" 

"Oh,  no,  Mr.  Brandford,  I  do  not,  since  the  day  you 
said  you  hoped  all  my  enemies  would  be  as  true  to  me 
as  you  would  ever  be." 

"And  you  w^aited  two  whole  years  to  tell  me  so;  oh, 
Norrie." 

"But  you  know  I've  not  spoken  to  you  since,  I 
thought  I  should  see  you  to-day  when  we  called,  but 
you  were  out." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "but  I  should  have  come  over  whether 
you  had  called  or  not,  as  I  would  like  to  bid  God-speed 
to  my  little — what  shall  I  say,  friend  or  enemy?" 

"Oh,  friend,  please,"  said  Norrie. 

"What  else  were  yf  i  thinking  of  when  I  came 
along,  Norrie.  I'm  surt  it  could  not  be  merely  me  that 
made  you  look  so  strangely?" 

"Was  I  looking  strangely,"  she  asked,  with  a  sigh, 
"well,  I  was  thinking  of  a  great  many  things;  I  was  won- 
dering if  dear  Doctor  Hamilton  were  looking  at  me,  and 
glad  I  am  going  to-morrow   and  then  I  felt  a  bit  sorry 
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leaving  this  dear  old  place,  and  Uncle  John  and  Aunt 
Bridget,  I  did  not  think  I  loved  anything  or  anyone  here 
so  much,  until  now  when  I'm  going  away?" 

"I  suppose  you  will  be  quite  a  stately,  elegant  young 
lady,  when  we  see  you  again,  and  I  shall  have  to  call  you, 
Miss  Moore." 

"Oh,  no,  please,"  she  said,  "I  should  not  like  that  at 
all ;  I  should  like  my  friends  to  call  me  Norrie,  always." 

"Then  I'm  decidedly  ranked  amongst  your  friends." 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  looking  steadily  at  him,  "didn't 
you  say  so?" 

"Yes,  my  child,  I  did,"  and  the  habitual  sad  express- 
ion stole  over  his  face,  "I  hope  you'll  never  doubt  what 
I  say,  Norrie." 

"I  never  would  again,"  she  said,  "because  I've  learn- 
ed to  know  a  true  face  when  I  see  it,  since  that  time.  I 
like  truth  always,  and  would  rather  have  it,  even  when  it 
is  unpleasant,  than  an  untruth." 

"May  you  always  be  like  this,  Norrie,  never  encour- 
age those  who  come  to  you  with  high-flown  compliments 
and  soft,  flattering  words ;  of  course,  where  you  are  go- 
ing you'll  not  be  likely  to  meet  any  of  these.  I  am  de- 
lighted you  are  getting  the  advantage  of  a  good  educa- 
tion. Norrie,  it's  just  what  you  require  to  make  you  a 
perfect  woman;  I  shall  miss  you  a  great  deal,  tho'  I've 
so  seldom  seen  or  spoken  to  you,  I've  often  thought  of 
you,  and  wished  you  could  get  the  opportunity  which 
you  are  now  very  wisely  embracing." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Brandford,  I  like  to  hear  some 
one  say  they  will  miss  me,  there  are  only  few  who  are 
fond  of  me,  you  know." 

A  smile  broke  over  Harry  Brandford's  face,  making 
it  simply  sweet  to  look  upon.  How  simple  and  innocent 
she  is,  he  thought,  tho'  so  wise  in  many  ways.  "I  don't 
think  that  will  be  the  case  by-and-by,"  he  said,  "I  dare- 
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say  the  trouble  will  be  that  you'll  have  too  many  fond 
of  you." 

Norrie  laughed,  not  at  all  understanding  what  the 
words  might  mean.  "Well,  I  must  say  good-bye  now. 
Aunt  and  Uncle  will  be  wondering  where  I  am,  that  is, 
unless  you  come  into  the  house,  Mr.  Brandford." 

"Not  now,"  he  said,  "I  will  wish  you  good-bye  here; 
give  my  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Moore."  He  held 
her  hand  while  he  said:  "Good-bye,  Norrie,  always  think 
kindly  of  me  as  you  do  now,  and  pray  often  for  me; 
God  bless  you  and  send  you  safe  home  to  us  aga'n." 

Norrie  watched  the  tall,  straight  figure,  as  it  walked 
down  the  narrow  path  and  disappeared  amongst  the  trees, 
then  with  a  sigh  she  went  into  the  house. 

Next  morning  the  four  took  passage  for  St.  John's 
by  the  coastal  steamer,  when  Norrie  had  her  first  attack 
of  sea-sickness,  but  only  for  a  short  time;  she  was  on 
deck  again  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  mal-dc-mer  troubled 
her  no  more.  Lucy  took  a  longer  time  to  recover,  but 
before  they  arrived  in  town,  they  were  quite  at  home 
with  every  part  of  the  ship ;  able  to  take  their  meals,  and 
do  them  full  justice,  too. 

This  was  Norrie's  first  vis  c  to  town,  and  it  was  with 
some  amount  of  curiosity  that  she  watched  the  crowd  on 
the  wharf.  As  the  steamer  touched  it,  a  tall,  slight  young 
man,  of  about  twenty-one,  walked  across  the  gangway 
and  welcomed  his  mother,  Mrs.  Dane,  spo!  e  a  few  words 
to  his  Aunt  and  cousin  Lucy,  on  their  ber<:avement,  and 
after  being  introduced  to  Norrie,  led  them  a  little 
distance  from  the  wharf,  where  their  own  large,  comfort- 
able carriage  was  waiting,  helped  them  m,  and  as  it  could 
not  conveniently  hold  more  than  four  besides  the  coach- 
man, remained  standing,  hat  in  hand,  'till  they  started  off. 

"How  well  Frank  is  looking,"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton 
to  her  sister. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  with  much  pride,  "and  just  as 
good  as  he  is  handsome." 
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fond     P  -^s  they  drove  through  Water  Street  Norrie  looked 

with  much  interest  at  the  prettily  dressed  windows  of 
the  stores.  She  had  often  longed  to  visit  St.  John's. 
Mrs.  Dane's  house  was  situated  pretty  well  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  city,  and  as  they  drew  up  to  the  door,  Norrie 
remarked  to  herself  what  a  bright,  elegant  appearance 
it  liad.  They  were  met  at  the  door  by  May  Dane,  a 
pretty,  intelligent  looking  girl  of  about  twenty,  who 
f,'reeted  her  mother,  aunt  and  cousin  affectionately,  then 
turning  to  Norrie  said,  "and  so  this  is  the  little  heroine 
of  St.  Rose;  well  you  look  just  as  mother  described  you 
in  her  letter,  I  should  recognize  you  if  no  one  told  me 
your  name.  I'm  sure  you  must  be  dying  about  her, 
Lucy. 

"Yes,"  answered  Lucy,  "I  never  could  tell  you  how 
much  I  love  Norrie." 

Mrs.  Dane's  was  certainly  the  home  of  elegance  and 
refinement,  both  in  its  inmates  and  surroundings,  every- 
thing was  beautiful  and  costly,  without  being  of  too 
.L^h'iring  a  stamp,  and  free  from  all  those  frivilous  little 
kiiick-knacks  which  make  some  homes  so  uncomfortable 
and  which  seem,  to  say  "touch  me  not  or  I  fall." 

Mr.  Dane  had  been  dead  some  years:  he  was  an  in- 
ihiential  man  in  his  day;  a  member  of  Parliament,  be- 
■^ides  being  the  owner  of  a  large  mercantile  business, 
which  he  left  in  a  flourishing  condition  to  his  son  Frank. 

May  led  the  two  girls  upstairj  to  a  neat  little  bed- 
room which  was  to  be  theirs  during  their  stay,  and  when 
they  had  washed,  and  brushed,  and  made  some  altera- 
tions in  their  dress,  felt  just  inclined  to  do  justice  to  the 
tempting  lunch  awaiting  them  in  the  dining-room. 

Norrie  saw  but  little  more  of  St.  John's,  as  their 
time  was  pretty  well  taken  up  with  preparations  for 
their  journey,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton's  recent  trouble  kept 
them  from  visiting  or  receiving,,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  intimate  friends,  who  looked,  first,  with  curiosity, 
just  as  I  and  then  admiration,  on  Norrie.  The  only  explanation 
Mrs.  Hamilton  gave,  regarding  her,  was,  that  she  had 
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promised  her  guardians  to  take  charge  of  her,  as  she  was 
going  to  the  same  convent  as  Lucy  to  be  educated. 

Norrie  grew  very  fond  of  May  Dane  and  her  mother, 
and  also  "Mr.  Frank,"  \vho  always  looked  at  her  with  a 
pleasant  smile,  and  prophesied  wonderful  things  for 
herself  and  Lucy,  whilst  they  were  at  school.  So,  early 
in  September  the  party  left  St.  John's,  Mrs.  Dane  car- 
ried her  point,  and  made  her  sister  accompany  them. 
The  Convent  was  in  a  part  of  the  United  States.  They 
saw  the  girls  safely  settled  at  school.  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
keeping  strictly  to  her  husband's  wishes,  had  a  private 
conversation  with  the  Mother  Superioress,  and  arranged 
that  the  bills  for  Norrie's  music,  singing,  drawing  and 
French  should  be  sent  to  her.  She  then,  with  Mrs.  Dane, 
took  an  affectionate  farewell  of  the  girls,  who  shed  bit- 
ter tears  at  parting,  and  returned  to  Newfoundland. 

Mrs.  Hamilton,  much  improved  in  health  and  spirits, 
tho'  missing  sadly  her  darling  Lucy,  spent  the  winter  in 
St.  John's  with  her  sister. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FOUR  years  have  flown  quickly  by,  and  Norrie  Moore 
has  reached  the  height  of  her  ambition.  She  is  now 
a  thoroughly  educated  and  accomplished  young 
lady.  Those  four  years  of  school  life  and  strict  discip- 
line have  not  been  lost  upon  her.  She  carried  off  most 
all  the  prizes.  Her  voice  had  improved  in  strength  and 
sweetness,  besides  being  well  trained,  and  she  was  a 
brilliant  pianist,  but  her  principal  talent,  and  that  which 
she  loved  most,  was  painting.  She  was  far  ahead  of 
Lucy  in  almost  every  branch,  not  that  the  latter  was  dull; 
it  was  only  that  Norrie  was  extra  bright.  She  was  a 
favorite  with  all  her  companions.  When  recreation 
time  came  and  she  was  free  from  study  and  restraint, 
the  old,  wild  spirits  would  break  forth,  and  then  she 
was  the  life  of  the  school.    The  Mother  Superioress  had 
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felt  an  especial  affection  for  her,  and  taken  a  more  than 
ordinary  interest  in  her  future.  She  had  had  a  short  de- 
scription of  her  life  from  Mrs.  Hamilton. 

The  Convent  was  situated  in  a  picturesque  healthy 
country  spot.  To-day  there  is  quite  a  commotion  in  the 
large  class-room,  as  it  is  the  day  of  exhibition  and  dis- 
tribution of  prizes,  and  the  one  before  the  summer  vaca- 
tion, when  many  young  girls  who  have  spent  years  to- 
gctlier,  and  grown  to  love  each  other,  must  say  good- 
bye, and  depart  to  their  different  homes.  Some,  per- 
liaps,  may  never  meet  again,  and  the  days  of  school  life 
uill,  as  the  years  go  by,  seem  but  a  peaceful  dream  to 
them. 

There  are  about  a  dozen  young  ladies  who  have 
graduated  this  year — Xorrie  and  Lucy  being  of  the  num- 
ber. They  are  all  dressed  in  purest  white,  Norrie  is  cer- 
tainly queen,  and  indeed  she  looks  fair  enough  to  grace 
any  throne.  She  is  taller  than  when  last  we  saw  her,  her 
figure  more  developed,  well  formed  and  graceful  in  every 
movement;  but  the  face  is  difficult  to  describe  not  for 
its  beauty  alone,  but  for  its  ever-changing  expression, 
now  bright,  gay,  the  e)'es  sparkling,  then  pensive, 
thoughtful,  even  sad.  As  Mrs.  Dane  prophesied  the  coat 
of  tan.  which  exposure  to  sun  and  wind  had  given  her, 
had  entirely  disappeared,  and  her  skin  was  soft  and 
white,  while  her  cheeks  were  of  a  rich,  healthy  bloom; 
a  little  paler  than  usual  to-day,  from  excitement  and  hard 
study  during  the  past  few  months;  her  lips  had  a  sweet, 
ixautiful  curve,  and  were  of  a  deep  crimson;  finely  pen- 
ciled dark  eye-brows;  the  forehead  broad  and  intellect- 
ual looking;  the  face  not  quite  round,  but  full  and  dim- 
l)Ied,  but  the  eyes,  those  wonderful  dark-brown  eyes, 
were  its  chief  charm;  they  were  large,  deep  and  mystic 
looking,  with  a  beautiful  soul  shining  through  them,  and 
often,  when  the  old  love  of  mischief  was  upon  her,  they 
would  gleam  and  brighten  with  fun  and  merriment. 
The  brown  curls  had,  after  long  training,  become 
straight  enough  to  allow  them  to  be  dressed  after  the 
fashion  of  the  day;  but  a  young  growth  of  soft  curls 
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was  peeping  out  over  her  forehead.  A  stage  had  been 
erected  at  the  head  of  the  large  class-room,  and  some  of 
the  most  influential  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  place 
were  present.  The  exhibition  was  to  open  with  an  in- 
strumental solo,  by  Miss  Moore.  She  came  gracefully 
forward  and  made  her  bow  to  the  audience;  sweet  and 
charming  she  looked  in  her  simple  dress  of  white  art 
muslin,  with  the  air  of  unconscious  grace  in  her  bear- 
ing. She  gave  an  exquisite  rendering  of  one  of  Chopin's 
most  difficult  pieces.  When  she  had  linished,  subdued 
murmurs  of  approval  went  through  the  audience: — 

"Who  is  she?"  several  asked. 

"A  young  lady  from  Newfoundland,"  was  the  an- 
swer. 

"Then,  Newfoundland  might  well  feel  proud  of  such 
a  daughter,"  said  a  famous  statesman,  "such  beauty, 
grace  and  talent  are  rarely  met  with." 

Then  Lucy  came  forward ;  those  four  years  have 
changed  her  somewhat  also;  she  is  much  healthier,  and 
has  a  dainty  bloom  in  her  cheeks;  her  eyes  brighter,  and 
of  heaven's  own  blue;  her  hair  has  a  deeper  shade  ni 
gold;  she  is  not  quite  as  tall  as  Norrie,  much  slighter 
and  just  what  one  would  call  "a  very  pretty  girl."  Her 
manner  is  more  timid  than  Norrie's,  but  tho'  slightly 
nervous  she  playecl  Thalberg's  "Home  Sweet  Home," 
with  much  taste  and  expression.  Then  came  the  recita- 
tions and  vocal  music;  in  which  Norrie  excelled:  she 
chose  for  her  song,  "Ye  Ranks  and  Braes  o'  Bonnie 
Doon" ;  it  just  suited  her  rich,  sweet  voice,  and  she  sang 
it  with  such  pathos  that  she  drew  tears  from  many  eyes. 

Her  greatest  charm  was  her  perfect  freedom  from 
anything  approaching  affectation.  It  was  her  uncon- 
sciousness alone  that  kept  away  all  nervousness  and 
timidity,  she  seemed  to  forget  herself  and  her  audience 
in  her  song. 

Lucy  sang  in  exquisite  style,  "The  Last  Rose  of 
Summer."    Then  there  were  some  duets,  quartettes  and 
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iiill  choruses,  and  the  exhibition  concluded  with  the  dis- 
istrihution  of  prizes. 

The  Superioress  sought  Norric  l^efore  she  retired 
•liat  night,  to  have,  as  she  said,  "a  farewell  chat  with 
iicr."  Norrie  was  always  pleased  with  these  little  con- 
iMleiitial  conversations,  for  next  to  Mrs.  Hamilton  and 
Lucy,  she  loved  this  kind  Su]ierioress. 

"Norrie,  my  dear,"  she  began,  "what  do  you  intend 
(I'ling  with  your  future?" 

"I've  thought  a  great  deal  of  it  lately,  dear  Mothe''." 
she  answered,  as  a  serious  air  took  the  place  oi  the  bright 
Miiile,  "I  must  teach,  of  course.  I  am  thinking  that  after 
spending  a  short  time  at  home,  I  will  go  to  St.  John's 
and  open  a  music,  singing,  and  painting  school ;  I've  gut 
tu  su'^nort  mvself,  you  know." 

"Yes,  dear,  that  woidd  be  nice,"  answered  the  Super- 
ioress, "and  Mrs.  Hamilton,  I  am  sure,  would  hel])  you 
have  '"  j^ecure  some  pupils." 

"I  am  sure  she  will,"  said  Norrie,  "what  is  it  she 
has  not  done  for  me?  I  often  wonder  what  I  shall  ever 
do  to  repay  her;  but  for  her  and  dear  Doctor  Hamilton, 
Uncle  John  would  never  have  consented  to  my  coming." 

"Well,  who  knows,  my  child,  but  it  may  yet  lie  in 
'our  power,  to  do  for  Mrs.  Hamilton  or  Lucy  what  no 
Mue  else  can  ?" 

"I  hope  and  pray  that  day  may  come,"  the  girl  re- 
[)lied. 

When  that  day  did  come,  with  its  bitter  sorrow  and 
desolation,  Norrie  remembered  those  words. 

"Well,  dear,"  went  on  the  Superioress,  "T  want  to 
t^ive  you  a  little  advice.  You  know  no  one  is  perfect, 
everyone  in  this  world  has  his  or  her  own  particular 
failing;  you  , Norrie.  are  very  impulsive;  you  act  some- 
'. inies  the  instant  a  thought  strikes  you,  without  waiting 
to  think  if  it  is  the  projier  thing  to  do  or  not,  and  often 
in  important  matters,  too;  now,  child,  you  nnist  avoid 
this  habit;  always  consult  those  older  and   wiser  than 
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yourself,  before  any  serious  undertaking;  you  may  make 
grave  mistakes  by  not  doing  so,  and  if  this  fault  is  not 
corrected,  Norrie,  it  may  lead  to  yet  graver  ones.  Be 
sure  and  let  me  know  when  you  begin  to  teach,  and  how 
you  are  getting  on  with  your  school,  and  always  remem- 
ber. Norrie,  that  wherever  you  are.  your  interest  and 
welfare  shall  be  ever  dear  to  me ;  and  if  in  any  way  I  can 
assist  you,  be  sure  and  call  upon  me." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  dear  Mother,"  she  said,  "a  thousand 
times;  I  shall  remember  your  kind  advice,  and  try  to 
correct  those  faults  you  speak  of." 

Next  morning,  with  tears  and  farewells  they  jiarted. 

Lucy  and  Norrie  were  the  only  ones  bound  for  New- 
foundland. When  they  arrived  in  New  York  city,  they 
w^ere  met  by  a  gentleman  friend  of  Mrs.  Hamilton's 
who  lia])pened  to  be  returning  to  Newfoundland,  and 
was  to  take  charge  of  them  during  the  voyage;  and  soon 
they  found  themselves  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer  "Por- 
tia," bound  for  "home,  sweet  home." 

The  journey  proved  to  be  a  smooth  and  pleasant 
one.  and  it  was  with  fast  beating  hear*^s  and  tears  of 
gladness  shining  in  their  eyes,  that  the  two  girls  stood 
on  deck,  as  tlie  good  ship  entered  the  narrows  of  St. 
John's. 

None  but  those  who  have  returned  after  some  years 
absence,  can  understand  the  joy  that  fills  the  heart,  as 
their  native  shores  appear  in  sight.  As  the  steamer 
neared  the  wharf,  not  a  few  were  attracted  by  the  two 
pretty  girls:  they  were  such  a  contrast  to  each  other: 
one  stnall,  dainty,  rather  delicate-looking;  the  other,  tail, 
finely  made,  (|ueenly-looking.  They  were  both  dresseii 
in  dark  travelling  suits;  and  now  they  began  to  scan 
eagerly  the  faces  of  those  on  shore.  Ah  !  soon  they  see 
them:  the  dear  familiar  ones  for  whom  they  are  watch- 
ing. 

"Look  !  Lucy,"  said  Norrie,  "there  is  your  mother, 
how  slowly  the  steamer  moves?" 
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"Oh!  how  I  wish  we  were  near  her!"  murmured 
i.ucy,  clasping  her  hands. 

"She  sees  us,  she  is  smiling,"  said  Norrie. 

"And  there  are  Aunt  Emily,  May,  and  Frank,  too," 
said  Lucy. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  steamer  was  moored,  and 
Mrs.  Hamilton  clasped  once  more  in  her  arms,  the  dar- 
ling of  her  heart,  and  then,  Norrie,  whom  she  loved  al- 
most as  dearly. 

"Well,"  said  May,  "to  think  of  how  you've  grown, 
and  how  you've  both  improved  in  every  way.  My!  I'll 
be  altogether  in  the  shade  with  your  pretty  faces  near 
nie." 

Frank  Dane  gazed  in  silent  admiration  at  Norrie. 
May  looking  at  him  thought  as  she  smiled  a  little.  "What 
if  it  were  to  happen?  Well!  I  should  be  glad.  She  has 
no  fortune,  I  supjiose,  nor  aristocratic  connections,  but 
she  is  sweet,  brave,  good,  and  beautiful,  and  would  grace 
the  home  of  any  man." 

They  soon  arived  at  Mrs.  Dane's  hoine,  and  the  day 
massed  pleasantly,  in  (|uestions,  answers  and  ex])lana- 
tions. 

In  a  few  days  Mrs.  Hamilton  intended  leaving  with 
the  two  girls  for  St.  Rose.  It  was  the  middle  of  July; 
and  the  heat  was  so  intense,  that,  remendiering  her  hus- 
band's injunctions,  she  feared  it  might  tell  on  Lucy's 
Iiealth.  She  had  spent  part  of  each  summer  there,  dur- 
ing the  girls'  absence;  Mrs.  Dane  or  May  generally  go- 
ing with  her;  and  now  she  intended  remaining  till  near 
Christmas;  "it  would  just  build  Lucy  up,"  she  said,  "af- 
ifM*  hard  study,  and  make  her  strong  for  the  winter." 

This  was  Monday  and  they  intended  leaving  on 
Thursday. 

Mrs.  Dane  took  them  driving  a  few  times,  and  Nor- 
rie saw  more  of  the  town  than  she  had  during  her  pre- 
vious visit.  She  never  lost  her  old  love  for  early  morn- 
ing ranil)les,  and  on  the  secotid  day  after  her  arriv- 
al, she  arose  at  six,  and  not  wishing  to  disturb  anyone 
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else,  slie  stole  noiselessly  out  into  the  bright,  glorious 
sunshine.  She  went  some  distance  out  into  the  country, 
and  thinking  at  last  she  had  remained  too  long,  and  might 
keep  them  waiting  breakfast  for  her,  began  to  return 
more  hurriedly  than  she  had  gone,  and  took  a  few  short 
turns  which  brought  her  into  a  small,  narrow  lane;  it 
was  not  of  the  cleanest  sort  either,  and  Norrie,  always 
accustomed  to  pure  country  air,  felt  sickened  at  the 
nauseous  odour  of  the  place,  and  turned  to  leave  it, 
Avhen,  a  little  boy  came  running  out  of  a  house,  crying 
bitterly. 

"Oh,  miss,"  he  said,  on  catching  sight  of  Norrie, 
"will  you  come  in,  Jenny  is  dying,  I  know  she  is,  I  can't 
hold  her  in  the  cradle,  and  mother  is  gone  to  the  well  for 
water,  and  told  me  to  mind  her  till  she  got  back." 

Norrie,  ever  ready  to  help  those  in  distress,  went 
into  the  house.  There  was  a  little  girl  about  three  or 
four  years  of  age,  lying  in  a  cradle  and  working  into 
convulsions;  Norrie  tried  to  hold  the  child  in  her  arms 
and  soothe  her  somewhat,  but  it  was  impossible.  The 
little  fellow  had  called  some  of  the  neighbours,  and  soon 
the  mother  came,  alintjst  distracted  with  grief;  she  had 
sat  up  with  her  all  night,  and  thought,  as  the  child  was 
sleeping,  she  could  safely  leave  her  with  Johnnie  while 
she  went  for  water.  It  was  "scarletina."  she  told  them 
the  little  one  had,  and  "now,"  wailed  the  ])oor  mother, 
"that  convulsions  have  set  in  I  fear  I  shall  lose  her;" 
the  child  grew  quieter  after  a  time,  and  Norrie.  when 
she  had  helped  the  woman  a  little  from  her  slender  purse, 
retraced  her  steps  homewards. 

That  night  she  felt  far  from  well;  and  on  Wednes- 
day was  so  ill,  that  in  spite  of  her  remonstrance,  Mrs. 
Dane  sent  for  the  doctor.  What  was  their  consterna- 
tion when,  after  feeling  her  pulse,  and  looking  serious 
for  a  time,  he  pronounced  her  to  be  suffering  from  scar- 
letina. Norrie'*:  first  thought  was  for  Lucy  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton, in  her  usual  kindness  of  heart,  wantea  to  delay  her 
departure  'till   Norrie  was  well   enough   to  accom{)any 
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them,  but  the  latter  would  not  listen  to  it.  "You  must  go 
to-morrow,  dear  Mrs.  Hamilton,"  she  said,  "and  take 
Lucy  away  out  of  danger,  you  know  Lm  strong  and 
healthy,  and  the  doctor  says  it's  only  a  mild  form,  but 
she  is  so  delicate  it  would  not  be  well  for  her  to  run  the 
risk  of  taking  it." 

"But,  Norrie,  my  child,  it  seems  heartless  for  us 
both  to  go  away  and  leave  you  ill,  and  Lucy  vows  she 
won't." 

"Well,  you  must  insist  on  her  going,  Mrs.  Hamilton; 
please  do  not  add  this  to  my  trouble,  it's  bad  enough  to 
know  that  I've  been  the  means  of  bringing  the  disease 
to  Mrs.  Dane's  house,  and  it  will  prolong  my  illness  if 
you  don't  take  Lucy  home;  when  I  know  she  is  out  of 
danger  I  will  get  well  much  quicker,  and  as  soon  as  ever 
the  doctor  will  allow  me,  I'll  go  home," 

"Good-bye,  now,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  don't  come  near 
me  again,  not  even  to  say  good-bye,  and  let  me  hear  in 
the  morning  that  you've  both  left  for  home." 

So  Norrie,  as  usual,  won  the  day,  for  Mrs.  Hamilton 
insisted  despite  Lucy's  tears,  that  they  should  leave  next 
morning. 

"Mamma,  I  think  it  the  most  unkind  thing  I've  ever 
heard  of;  if  things  were  reversed,  Norrie  would  not 
leave  us." 

"But,  mv  dear,  I  tell  vou  that  Norrie  would  worrv 
herself  to  death  if  we  did  not  go,  she  is  so  anxious  about 
you.  Of  course,  if  we  were  amongst  strangers,  I  would 
send  vou  home  and  remain  myself;  but  she  is  with  kind 
friends,  who  will  do  just  as  much  for  her  as  we  could, 
and  even  if  you  did  remain,  Lucy,  you  w-ould  not  be  al- 
lowed to  go  near  her,  and  that  would  be  just  as  hard  on 
you.  I  would  fain  remain  with  the  dear  child,  but  she 
jiositively  will  not  allow  me." 

Co  Lucy  had  to  be  satisfied,  but  they  could  not  pre- 
vent her  from  looking  into  Norrie's  room,  as  they  were 
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leaving  next  morning-;  she  would  have  gone  to  the  bed- 
side only  that  Norrie  raised  a  warning  finger,  saying, 
"not  another  step  now,  Lucy,  unless  you  want  to  vex  me, 
and  make  me  worse;  it  won't  take  me  long  to  get  well, 
and  I'll  be  home  in  a  few  weeks  after  you." 

"I'm  really  mad  with  you.  Norrie,  for  turning  mo- 
ther and  me  home  ;  May  told  me  you  asked  three  times 
to-day,  if  we  were  gone  yet?" 

"Run  off,  dear,"  she  answered  smilingly,  as  she 
threw  her  a  kiss. 

Lucy  returned  the  salute,  but,  when  she  had  closed 
the  door  and  passed  down  the  stairs,  Norrie  allowed  the 
tears  which  she  had  been  bravely  trying  to  keep  back,  to 
come  freely,  for  she  felt  a  great  sense  of  loneliness 
without  Lucy;  it  was  years  since  they  had  lieen  separ- 
ated, even  for  a  day.  But  she  was  not  one  to  give  way 
to  melancholy  for  any  length  of  time,  and  soon  bright- 
ened up  with  the  thought  that  her  chief  care  now  was  to 
get  well  in  a  hurry. 

May  then  came  in,  and  sat  by  the  bed-side. 

"Well,  dear,  how  are  you  feeling  now,"  she  asked. 

"I  do  not  feel  very  sick  at  all.  May,"  she  answered, 
"what  is  hardest  on  me  is  the  thought  of  the  trouble  I've 
brought  on  you  all." 

"Now,  Norrie,"  said  May,  "have  I  not  asked  you  a 
dozen  times  to  cease  tormenting  yourself  and  hurting 
mother  and  me,  by  saying  such  things?  We've  all  had 
the  scarletina,  so  there's  no  danger  of  that  kind,  and 
your  illness  is  so  light  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  any 
one  remaining  u])  at  night  with  you;  then  where  in  the 
name  of  common  sense  is  the  trouble  you  speak  of.  Now, 
really,  Norrie,  if  I  hear  you  say  anything  more  about  it 
I  won't  forgive  you.  You  have  simply  done  an  act  of 
charity,  which  any  Christian  girl  in  your  place  would 
have  done?"  (for.  of  course,  they  had  heard  from  Nor- 
rie of  her  adventure;  which  was  the  means  of  her  taking 
the  disease.) 
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As  the  doctor  said,  Norrie's  illness  was  light.  A 
good,  healthy  constitution,  and  a  cheerful  disposition, 
helped  to  make  her  recovery  speedy,  and  in  little  over 
a  week  she  was  able  to  be  down  stairs. 


Frank  Dane  never  forgot  the  first  time  he  had  seen 
her  after  her  illness.  Her  wardrobe  was  not  an  exten- 
sive one,  but  what  dresses  she  had  were  pretty  and  be- 
Cdining.  May  insisted  on  dressing  her,  and  she  choose 
a  \vrai)per  of  a  very  delicate  pink,  which  showed  to  ad- 
vantage, her  dark,  brown  curls,  her  cheeks  had  lost  just 
a  little  of  their  bloom.  May,  after  seeing  her  down- 
stairs and  settled  comfortably  in  an  arm-chair,  went  to 
look  for  Frank.  She  and  her  mother  often  wondered 
wliy  he  was  so  indififerent  to  the  charms  of  the  fair  sex 
ill  general;  he  was  twenty-five  now,  and  had  not  been 
the  smallest  bit  in  love  yet.  "Well,"  thought  May,  as 
^he  led  him  into  the  sitting-room,  "if  he  does  not  fall 
ill  love  now  he  never  will,  that's  my  opinion."  It  never 
iiccurred  to  her  that  if  Frank  did  fall  in  love  it  may  not 
be  returned.  P>ut  he  was  in  love  with  sweet  Norrie 
Moore,  as  he  secretly  called  her;  since  the  day  he  had 
>een  her  on  the  deck  of  the  "Portia" ;  and  now.  when  he 
-aw  her  looking  so  fair  and  lovely,  he  determined,  if 
piissible,  to  win  her  for  his  wife.  His  disposition  was 
Miinething  like  Norrie's  own — bright  and  cheery,  his 
hhie  eyes  had  a  kindly  expression,  and  they  lighted  up 
with  a  glad  smile  as  he  advanced,  and  took  both  Nor- 
rie's hands  in  his. 

"This  is,  indeed,  a  happy  day,  Miss  Moore:  I'm  so 
glad  to  see  you  are  able  to  be  about  again,  and  looking 
none  the  worse  either,  after  your  illness." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Dane ;  indeed  I  don't  know  how  I 
am  ever  going  to  thank  you  all,  and  make  up  for  the 
trouble  I've  given;  the  idea  of  mv  taking  scarletina  like 
any  child." 

"What  you  call  trouble  is  only  pleasure  to  us.  Miss 
•Moore,"  as  he  seated  himself  beside  her. 
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"Would  it  be  a  pleasure  to  you  if  I  were  always  ill  ?" 
said  Norrie,  with  some  of  the  old  mischief  peeping'  fiuin 
her  eyes;  "oh,  Mr.  Dane." 

"A  pleasure  to  see  you  ill?  You  certainly  know  bet- 
ter than  to  think  this  of  me,"  he  answered  (putting  on  a 
more  serious  look  than  was  necessary),  "and  you  couKl 
not  give  trouble  if  you  tried." 

"I  would  not  advise  you  to  try  me  too  far  then,  ask 
some  of  the  folks  from  St.  Rose,  and  they'll  tell  you  of 
what  trouble  I  can  give."  And  Norrie  laughed  merrily 
as  some  recollections  of  her  madcap  days  flashed  back 
upon  her. 

"You  know,  Mr,  Dane,  I  was  a  terrible  girl  when  I 
was  young." 

"Are  you  so  old  now?"  he  smiled. 

"I'm  nearly  nineteen,  and  I  daresay  that's  too  old  to 
do  anything  very  terrible." 

"I  cannot  agree  with  you  there;  I  think  it's  just  the 
age  for  young  ladies  to  do  terrible  things,  and  only 
laugh  when  they  do  them." 

"Well,  when  I  did  terrible  things  long  ago,  I  al- 
ways laughed ;  but  I  paid  the  penalty  too,  for  J  was  gen- 
erally punished  for  what  I  did." 

"Yes,  that's  where  the  difference  lies,  now  you  can- 
not be  punished,  tho'  you  may  do  mischief  of  a  more 
serious  nature." 

"I  don't  know  what  could  be  more  serious  than  put- 
ting a  lump  on  one  man's  head  that  he  will  carry  to  the 
grave  with  him;  and  spoiling  another's  field  of  hay;  and 
striking  a  lady  on  the  new  bonnet  with  a  snow-ball,  for 
which  I'm  not  forgiven  yet,  I  suppose." 

"I  know  what's  worse  ;  for  instance  if  you  had  brok- 
en that  man's  heart  instead  of  his  head,  the  damage 
would  be  far  greater,  and — 

But  here  Frank  stopped  short,  for  Norrie  was  off 
into  fits  of  laughter.    He  tried  to  laugh  too,  for  company. 
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and  kept  it  up  for  a  consideral^le  'f^ngth  of  time,  but 
not  having  the  remotest  idea  of  what  he  was  laughing  at, 
and  was,  in  fact,  a  little  taken  back  at  Xorrie's  merri- 
nient,  just  wlien  he  was  turning  the  conversation  into  a 
sentimental  channel,  said: — 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  laughing  at?  I'm  quite 
at  a  loss  to  know." 

"Well"  (when  she  managed  to  get  breath),  "if  ever 
you  see  Jerry  Malone.  you'll  know;  the  idea  of  anyone 
speaking  of  breaking  poor  Jerry's  heart,  if  he  has  one  at 
all."    And  she  broke  into  another  peal  of  laughter. 

"It  would  certainly  be  worth  seeing  him  if  it  would 
make  me  laugh  like  that." 

When  Norrie's  merriment  had  subsided  somewhat, 
she  gave  him  a  more  accurate  account  of  Jerry,  and  then 
Mrs.  Dane  and  May  entering,  the  conversation  became 
general. 

A  few  days  after,  Frank  took  the  two  girls  for  a 
drive  round  Quidi  Vidi  Lake. 

Norrie  had  received  two  letters  from  Lucy,  who  was 
pining  for  her  presence;  but  still  from  the  tone  of  her 
communication,  it  seemed  that  she  was  not  quite  as 
lonely  as  she  said  she  would  be.  In  one  letter  she 
made  a  slight  allusion  to  Harry  Brandford.  Norrie  had 
often  thought  of  him,  as  she  had  seen  him  that  last  even- 
ing before  leaving  home. 

It  was  only  now  she  would  answer  Lucy's  letters, 
for  she  feared  that  even  the  ])aper  might  bring  danger 
to  her.  Of  course,  Mrs.  Dane  had  written  and  told  her 
sister  how  her  protege  was  progressing.  And  now  Nor- 
rie thought  she  might  safely  venture  home.  She  had 
trespassed  long  enough  on  Mrs.  Dane'  kindness,  as  she 
told  her. 

"My  dear  child  your  presence  here  has  only  been  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  us  all,"  said  that  lady,  "and  I  think 
you  should  remain  a  little  longer  to  make  sure  that  you 
arc  thoroughly  recovered." 
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"A  thousand  thanks,  dear  Mrs.  Dane,  for  all  your 
kindness,  hut  I  am  really  as  strong-  as  I  ever  was,  and 
what  will  Uncle  and  Aunt  think  of  me  if  I  remain  lonjjer 
than  is  necessary?" 

Frank  and  May  then  added  their  persuasions,  and  at 
last  she  consented  to  remain  a  little  longer.  She  had 
made  a  few  acquaintances  during-  the  past  week ;  one 
was  Mr.  Philip  Westen,  who  she  soon  learned  was  to 
take  May  for  his  own,  on  a  day  not  far  distant.  He  was 
a  tall,  dignified  looking  man,  with  black  hair  and  mous- 
tache. 

Frank  Dane  had  determined  to  tell  Norrie  of  his 
love  before  her  departure  for  home;  he  fondly  hoped 
she  would  try  and  return  his  affection  sometime,  for 
something  told  him  she  did  not  do  so  now,  nor  had  she 
the  faintest  idea  of  his  feelings  towards  her. 

How  perfectly  innocent  she  is,  he  thought,  and  how- 
bright  and  merry  she  always  seems.  He,  often  in  his 
mind,  appropriated  to  her  the  words  of  Caroline  Norton  : 

"Too  innocent  for  coquetry — too  fond  for  idle  scorning, 
Oh!  friend,  I  fear  the  lighest  heart  nialte.s  sometimes  heaviest 
mourning.' 

"I  trust  my  sweet  Norrie's  light  heart  shall  never 
wear  heavy  mourning."  he  thought. 

On  the  evening  before  Norrie  was  to  leave  for  St. 
Rose,  there  were  a  few  friends  invited  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Weston,  and  Lena,  his  sister,  tall  anl  dignified 
like  her  brother.  Lilian  Roy.  a  friend  of  May's,  a  ]iretty, 
merry  little  thing,  of  about  eighteen,  whom  Norrie  liked 
much  better  than  Miss  Weston;  then  there  were  her  two 
brothers.  Jack  and  Will,  aged  twenty  and  twenty-two; 
they  were  handsome,  manly-looking  felUnvs,  and  both 
seemed  to  be  enraptured  with  Norrie  and  hung  round 
her.  much  to  Frank's  disgucst. 

At  last,  unable  to  bear  it  any  longer,  he  asked  her 
to  come  and  |)lay  an  accompaniment  to  his  song.  She 
arose  eagerly,  and  went  to  the  ])iano.     He  had  a  fine 
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voice  and  Sdng  well.  Then  there  was  a  g'eneral  request 
for  a  song-  from  Norrie.  She  always  played  her  own 
acconijjaninients,  hut  Frank  lingered  near  her  on  pre- 
tence of  turning  the  music.  She  sang  one  of  her  favour- 
ite songs,  "Ever  of  Thej  Fni  Fondly  Dreaming."  All 
present  were  charmed  at  the  sweetness  and  power  of 
her  voice.  When  she  had  finished,  Frank  led  her  out  on 
the  verandah;  as  she  complained  of  "feeling  warm." 

One  would  think,  Miss  Moore,  that  there  was  really 
someone  of  whom  you  were  fondly  dreaming;  you  put 
such  expression  in  your  song." 

"There  is  not,  then,"  ai.^wered  Norrie,  as  she  rested 
hotli  elbows  on  the  rail,  "at  least,  not  in  the  sense  that 
is  meant  by  the  song." 

"Then,  you  are  heart-whole,  and  fancy  free  still," 
said  Frank  ? 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "I'm  heart-whole  and  fancy 
free  still,  and  am  likely  to  be  for  some  time  to  come;  I 
cannot  afford  to  think  of  love  or  lovers  yet;  I've  got  my 
work  before  me." 

"Your  work,"  he  echoed,  "what  work  ?" 

"I've  got  to  teach,  and  make  a  living  for  myself." 

"But,  Miss  Moore,  if  you  found  ()ne  who  loved  you 
very  much,  and  would  devote  his  whole  life  to  your 
iiapiMiiess,  take  you  from  the  tiresome  task  of  teaching. 
to  be  his  wife  and  live  in  a  home  of  luxury,  would  you 
not  abandon  this  idea  of  making  a  living  for  yourself?" 

"No,"  she  answered,  shaking  her  head  with  slow  de- 
termination, "nothing  should  tempt  me  from  it,  it  has 
been  a  fixed  idea  in  my  head  for  years." 

Then  Frank  changed  his  mind  ;  he  would  not  run  the 
risk  of  losing  his  chance  of  winning  her  by  speaking  of 
his  love  now;  "it  was  hard,"  he  thought,  but  he  must 
have  patience,  and  surely  she  was  well  worth  spending 
years  to  win. 
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She  had  no  idea  of  the  (U:ei)  h)vr  he  felt  fi)r  her;  she 
thought  so  little  about  herself  that  she  never  dreamed  of 
the  power  she  possessed  iti  the  charm  of  her  face,  voice 
and  manner,  and  Frank  Dane,  with  a  firm  will,  kept  back 
the  words  he  meant  to  have  spoken. 

Next  morning-  Norrie  bade  farewell  to  the  friends 
who  had  shown  her  such  kindness. 

"I  wonder  will  you  ever  dream  of  me,  Norrie?"  said 
Frank,  calling  her  for  the  first  time  by  her  ('hristian 
name. 

"Indeed  I  shall  often.  Air.  Dane,  and  of  May  and 
your  dear  kind  mother,  too,  I  think  of  you  as  a  dear  bro- 
ther, I  wish  I  had  a  brother  like  you." 

Frank  winced  a  little  at  those  words.  It  was  not  a 
brother's  love  he  wished  to  claim  from  her,  but  he  must 
bide  his  time;  she  loved  no  one  else,  and  that  was  a  con- 
solation. 

Frank's  was  the  last  face  she  saw  as  the  ship  steam- 
ed slowdy  out  the  harbour. 


CHAPTER    VI. 
"Back  among  the  old  folks  once  again." 

MRS.  Hamilton  and  Lucy  were  warmly  welcomed  by 
the  good  people  of  St.  Rose;  many  called  to  see 
them,  and  eager  questions  were  asked,  concerning 
Norrie,  to  which  they  answered  that  "she  was  with  Mrs. 
Dane,  being  detained  by  a  slight  illness,  and  would  be 
home  in  a  few  weeks." 

John  and  Bridget  Moore  were  disappointed  very 
much,  for  they  felt  a  longing  to  see  Norrie,  whom,  of 
course,  they  loved  in  their  own  way.  Harry  and  Mrs. 
Brandford  were  amongst  the  callers,  and  they  were 
simply  charmed  with  Lucy.  Her  gentle,  lady-like,  un- 
assuming manner;  her  pretty  face  and  fairy-like  figure, 
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attracted  attention  wherever  she  went.  Harry  never 
mixed  much  in  the  society  of  ladies — young  ones  espec- 
ially; he  had  peculiar  notions  with  regard  to  them  and 
(iiice  they  overstepped  the  boundary  of  what  he  termed 
womanly  dignity,  they  lf)St  their  charm  for  him.  In  his 
tyes  Lucy  possessed  all  that  was  sweet,  and  good;  he 
spent  most  every  evening  in  her  comj)any  ;  he  sometimes 
lnought  his  violin,  and  together  they  jjlayed  and  sang. 
Harry  ofteti  wished  he  had  had  a  sister  to  brighten  his 
home,  and  he  felt  for  Lucy  the  same  afifection  which  he 
would  have  borne  one.  lUit  was  it  to  be  wondered  at.  if 
she  felt  day  by  day  growing  stronger,  an  affection  of  a 
different  nature  for  him?  Harry  had  developed  con- 
siderably during  the  past  four  years;  he  was  fully  six 
teet,  broad  shf)uldered,  and  somewhat  bronzed  ;  for  he 
took  a  great  deal  of  outdoor  exercise,  fishing,  shooting 
and  rowing.  The  deep,  grey  eyes  were  still  the  same, 
earnest,  true,  and  often  melancholy.  There  was  some- 
tliing  more  than  beauty  in  his  face,  a  charm  which  one 
can  feel  and  understand,  but  cannot  explain.  Mrs.  Brand- 
ford  noticed  his  frequent  visits  to  Lucy,  and  thought, 
"well  if  he  does  think  cf  marrying,  it's  time;  he  is  twen- 
ty-five now,  and  Lucy  Hamilton  has  a  large  fortune  and 
good  connections;  she  is  pretty  and  accomplished,  still 
I  would  rather  he  had  chosen  from  some  of  my  own 
young  lady  friends  in  town.  While  Mrs.  Hamilton 
looked  on  with  pleasure;  for  of  all  the  young  men  she 
had  met,  there  was  not  one  to  whom  she  would  as  safely 
entrust  the  happiness  of  her  darling,  as  Harry  Brand- 
ford.  And  he,  quite  unconscious  of  their  ideas,  spent 
nearly  all  his  evenings  at  Mrs.  Hamilton's. 

She  and  Lucy  had  been  invited  to  si)end  an  evening 
at  Mrs.  Brandford's.  That  lady  had  never  spoken  one 
word  to  them  concerning  Norrie.  but  Lucy  had  given 
Harry  a  full  history  of  all  their  school  days,  of  Norrie's 
beauty,  talent  and  goodness. 

"I'm  not  surprised,"  said  Harry,  "I  always  said  she 
had  genius  and  that  she  would  develop  into  a  good  and 
beautiful  woman." 
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It  was  the  evening  l)efore  Norrie  was  expected  home 
that  they  went  to  Mrs.  Brandford's.  She  received  them 
very  courteously  and  Mrs.  Brandford  could  be  very  en- 
tertaining when  she  chose  and  to-day  she  exerted  her- 
self to  be  more  so  than  usual.  Harry  and  Lucy  amused 
each  other;  they  wandered  through  the  grounds;  gather- 
ing wild  roses  and  pretty  ferns.  The  two  ladies  smiled 
inwardly  as,  on  coming  into  the  garden  at  dusk  they 
found  them  sitting  together  on  one  of  the  seats.  But  a 
keen  observer  would  have  noticed  that  Harry,  never  by 
word  nor  look,  gave  Lucy  a'^y  reason  to  think  he  had 
any  more  than  a  brotherly  aflfection  for  her :  he  was 
kind,  thoughtful,  solicitous  for  her  comfort,  and  cour- 
teous, but  that  was  all :  nor  did  he  ever  dream  of  being 
more.  He  never  gave  much  thought  to  marriage,  when 
he  did  think  a  little  about  it,  it  seemed  something  afar 
off  in  the  distance,  when  he  should  meet  an  ideal  he 
had  in  a  misty  sort  of  manner  pictured  to  himself.  He 
could  :iot  tell,  nor  did  he  think  much  whether  she  should 
be  dark  or  light,  tall  or  short,  beautiful  or  not:  but  still 
his  ideal  often  rose  before  him  in  imagination;  a  woman 
strong  and  tender,  good  and  true:  he  felt  she  should 
possess  these  qualities,  but  he  never  went  beyond  them. 

They  all  entered  the  house  and  did  full  justice  to  a 
dainty  sup]:)er.  Then  Harry  and  Lucy  ])layed  and  rang; 
and  soon  after  as  they  arose  to  go,  Mrs.  Hamilton  re- 
marked, that,  "they  would  have  Norrie  home  on  the 
morrow." 

In  an  instant  Mrs.  Brandford's  face  changed. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "did  they  succeed  in  :  ..iking  any- 
thing of  her  at  the  Convent?" 

"Making  anything  of  her."  repeated  Lucy,  "why 
Norrie  was  the  cleverest  girl  at  the  Convent,  she  took 
prizes  for  everything;  and  she  has  perfect  genius  for 
painting  and  nutsic." 

"Yes."  said  Mrs.  Hamilton,  "Norrie  has  great  talent; 
her  voice  is  magnificent,  too,  and  she  is  a  tho  .nigh  lady 
in  every  way." 
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"I  cannot  understand  it,"  'aid  the  unreasonable  wo- 
man, "the  ill-breeding  of  her  early  life  will  come  out  at 
some  time  or  another." 

"I  think,  Mrs.  Brandford,  that  you  are  imreasonaljly 
prejudiced  against  Norrie,"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton.  "She 
(lid  not  require  the  training  and  education  she's  received 
to  refine  her,  she  possessed  innate  refinement,  and,  tho' 
according  to  the  ideas  of  high-toned  society  she  may  not 
be  a  born  one;  she  is  as  thorough  a  lady  as  one  would 
meet  in  any  part  of  the  world." 

Lucy's  face  brightened,  and  she  looked  lovingly  at 
her  mother,  as  she  spoke  so  nobly  in  defence  of  her 
favorite. 

"I  thought  so  always,  and  I  think  so  still,"  answered 
.Mrs.  Brandford,  "that  it  was  entirely  a  mistake,  taking 
Xora  Moore  from  the  humble  life  to  which  she  belong- 
ed, and  forcing  her  society  upon  ])eople,  whri,  for  polite- 
ness' sake,  I  suppose,  try  to  ted  crate  her.  I,  for  one,  shall 
never  receive  her  as  an  efpial." 

"Happily  for  the  world.  Mrs.  Brandford,  that  every- 
one does  not  think  as  you  do."  said  Harry,  who  had  been 
standing  near  the  door  waiting  to  escort  the  ladies  home. 
He  always  called  her  Mrs.  Brandford.  when  she  tried  his 
ivatience  too  much. 

Lucy's  face  Hushed  indignantly.  "The  idea,"  she 
Uiought,  "of  our  proud  Norrie  forcing  her  society  upon 
anyone.  There's  not  the  slightest  danger."  she  could  not 
help  replying,  "of  Norrie  forcing  herself  upon  society, 
it  is  quite  the  other  wav,  societv's  forcing  itself  upon 
her." 

This  little  argument  resulted  in  a  rather  coo!  "adieu" 
from  each  party. 

It  \as  a  delightful  evening;  balmy  and  sweet;  the 
air  laden  with  the  scent  of  hay  and  clover;  while  the 
nuirmuring  of  the  sea,  'lowing  of  cattle;  and  now  and 
again  the  distant  tinkle  of  the  cow-bells,  were  the  only 
sounds  to  break  the  stillness.    The  distance  to  Mr  .  Ham- 
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iltoii's  house  was  short;  she  entered  immediately  iijion 
arriving,  leaving  the  young  ])eo{)le  lingering  in  the 
flower  garden. 

Harry  felt  as  if  lie  should  make  some  apology  for 
his  step-mother's  words. 

"My  mother  has  some  {leculiar  notions  about  caste 
and  society,  and  all  that  sort  of  nonsense,"  he  said,  "she 
makes  many  mistakes,  and  it  is  imi)ossihle  to  get  an  idea 
or  a  prejudice  out  of  her  head  once  it  takes  possession 
of  her." 

"Mrs.  Brandford  must  be  very  hard  indeed,  if  after 
seeing  Norrie,  she  still  retains  the  prejudice  she  has 
always  shown  towards  her,"  answered  Lucy,  "one  could 
not  help  being  fond  of  her  if  one  tried." 

"I  wonder  does  Norrie  know  the  strong  chamjiion 
she  has  in  you,  IMiss  HamilttJii?"  said  Harry,  Itjoking 
admiringly  at  her. 

"Oh !  yes,"  she  answered,  "Norrie  and  I  know  we 
would  die  for  each  other." 

"That  is  certainly  a  strong  way  of  putting  it,"  he 
smilingly  replied,  "and  it's  easier  said  than  done,  still 
there  are  things  we  value  more  than  our  lives,  and  which 
we  would  feel  harder  to  part  with." 

Lucy  opened  her  large,  blue  eyes  in  wonder,  "Mr. 
Brandford,  what  would  you  feel  harder  to  give  up  than 
your  life?" 

"Why,  one's  happiness,  peace  of  mind,  the  life,  of 
one  dear  to  us;  of  course  I'm  leaving  myself  out  of  the 
question,  as  I've  never  reached  that  goal  of  earthly  hap- 
piness that  I  would  ('eel  harder  to  part  with  than  my  life, 
and  I've  no  one  in  this  wide  world  very  dear  to  me;  nei- 
ther am  I  very  dear  to  anyone." 

His  words  fell  with  a  chill  on  Lucy's  heart.  Why? 
she  could  hardly  tell  for  an  instant,  for  as  yet  she  had 
never  analysed  ler  feelings  v.  !th  regard  to  Harry  Brand- 
ford; she  was  but  an  innocent,  dreaming  maiden,  whose 
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thoughts  till  lately  had  never  gone  beyond  her  studies 
and  sch(jol  duties;  but  now  like  a  flash  the  truth  dawned 
iijion  her,  that  she  loved  Harry  Brandford,  and  he  did 
not  love  her;  and  instinctively  with  this  humiliating 
knowledge,  came  the  determination,  to  guard  her  secret 
from  him  at  any  cost.  Harry  was  not  looking  attentive- 
ly at  her,  or  he  would  have  noticed  the  sudden  pallor,. 
and  then  flushing  of  her  fair  face.  She  recovered  her- 
self very  quickly,  as  every  girl  will,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, and  replied:  "Of  course,  these  things  would 
he  harder  than  life  for  a  very  brave  person  to  give  up; 
hut  I  think  I  should  be  a  veritable  coward  where  my  life 
is  concerned.  Norrie  would  not,  she  has  the  stufT  hero- 
ines are  made  of." 

"I  trust,  my  child,  you  shall  never  be  put  to  the  test. 
Xone  of  us  know  what  we  can  or  cannot  do,  'till  we've 
had  the  trial ;  and  it  has  often  turned  out  that  the  ap- 
parently weakest  persons  have  shown  the  greatest  cour- 

age. 

"I  should  certainly  not  hesitate  to  give  my  life  for 
those  T  love,  were  it  to  be  a  natural  death;  but,  think  of 
being  beheaded  like  Mary  Queen  of  Scots;  guillotined 
hke  Marie  Antionette;  or  burned  at  the  stake  like  Joan 
of  Arc;  I  don't  think  I  should  trust  myself,"  and  Lucy 
shuddered. 

"Well,  you're  brave  enough  to  admit  it,  and  there's 
a  certain  amount  of  courage,  even  in  i.  at,"  laughed 
Marry,  "but  we've  got  quite  tragic  in  our  conversation." 

"Perhaps  if  ever  I  reach  that  goal  of  happiness 
which  you  say  you've  not  yet  attained,  I  may  become 
l)raver,"  said  Lucy. 

"You  shall  certainly  reach  it  some  day,  very  soon 
I'll  prophesy;  wait  'till  you  make  your  debut  in  town 
next  winter;  you'll  have  half  the  men  in  it  making  love 
t(j  you." 

It  was  not  often  Harry  talked  as  lightly  as  this;  but 
he  fancied  Lucy  was  not  looking  as  bright  as  she  did  ail 
av,  and  he  wished  to  arouse  her. 
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"Why  is  it  that  you  have  lujt  reached  it  before  now, 
and  you  spend  part  of  every  winter  in  town?" 

"I  !  Oh  !"  he  said,  very  slowly,  while  a  sweet,  g'rave 
expression  stole  over  his  face,  "I  may  never  reach  it;  I 
don't  expect  to  do  so  soon,  however." 

"But,  why,  Mr.  Brandford,  are  you  so  fastidious  that 
it  is  impossible  to  please  you,  or  are  you  above  such 
weakness  as  loving  anyone?" 

"I  scarcely  know,  perhaps  'tis  hard  to  please  me; 
])erhaps  I  do  not  please  others,  but  I  don't,  by  any  means, 
consider  loving  a  weakness.  True  love  is  the  most  sacred 
feeling  of  which  the  human  heart  is  capable  :  it  is  a  bless- 
ing from  Heaven ;  the  crowning  of  a  good  man's  or  wo- 
man's life;  the  acme  of  earthly  hapjiiness ;  and  the  near- 
est approach  to  heavenly  bliss,  which  we  mortals  arc 
permitted  to  know." 

"How  earnestly  he  thinks  and  speaks,  sometimes." 
thought  Lucy,  she  could  have  listened  to  him  for  hours, 
and  it  was  with  an  effort  she  aroused  herself.  The  beauty 
of  the  night,  together  with  the  unspeakable  charm  of  the 
face  and  voice  of  the  man  near  her,  seemed  to  cast  a 
tspell  over  her  senses. 

"I  trust,"  she  said,  "that  you  will  soon  find  someone 
to  whom  you  will  be  inexpressibly  dear;  and  whose  love 
will  be  the  crowning  of  your  life,  Mr.  P.randford.  T 
must  wish  you  good  night,  or  mamma  will  accuse  me  of 
going  in  danger  of  taking  cold." 

"Good  night.  Miss  Hamilton,  and  thank  you  for  your 
kind  wishes.  I  suppose  we  shall  have  your  heroine,  Nor- 
rie,  home  to-morrow !" 

"Oh,  yes,"  and  Lucy's  face  brightened  at  the  thought. 
"I  wish  it  was  to-morrow  now." 

"Well,  good  night,  and  pleasant  dreams,"  as  he  lilt- 
ed his  hat  and  strode  down  the  garden  patli. 

To-morrow  came,  bright,  golden,  beautiful.  Lucy 
was  up  at  sunrise  singing  like  a  lark;  even  her  disap- 
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pointment of  last  night  was  for  a  time  forgotten.  The 
Itack  of  the  house  faced  the  sea;  and  here  she  took  her 
position  watching  for  the  first  sight  of  the  steamer.  It 
seemed  to  her  the  birds  never  sang  so  sweetly' ;  and  she 
fancied  their  song  was  "Norrie's  coming.  Norrie's  com- 
ing." Presently  she  caught  sight  of  a  little  curl  of 
smoke,  rising  over  the  top  of  the  highest  hill.  Ah!  that 
was  surely  it.  No  other  steamer  was  expected  at  St. 
l\ose ;  an(l  bounding  into  the  house  ran  with  the  news 
to  her  mother.  When  they  had  breakfasted  the  good 
ship  was  steaming  in  the  harbor.  Soon,  Lucy  and  her 
mother  were  standing  on  the  pier;  the  former  waving 
her  handkerchief  in  response  to  Norrie's  signal;  and 
brown  eyes  and  blue,  beamed  with  love,  as  the  girls  were 
clasped  in  each  other's  arms. 

John  and  Bridget  Moore  almost  lost  their  breath  as 
ihey  gazed  at  Norrie. 

"Child,  how  tall  you've  grown,"  said  Bridget,  "and 
!i(i\v  pretty !" 

"I  expect  ye'll  soon  get  tired  of  St.  Rose,"  said  John, 
"after  so  much  travilin'  and  sight  seein'." 

"No,  indeed,  LTncle,  there's  no  place  in  tlie  world 
like  it.  I  felt  more  gladness  of  heart  coming  in  just  now 
than  I've  known  since  I  left  home." 

Lucy,  of  course,  went  home  with  Norrie  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  a 
Udl  came  in  their  conversation;  they  had  so  much  to  talk 
of;  all  their  little  adventures  during  their  few  weeks  of 
separation.  They  had  just  gone  in  now  from  the  gar- 
<!en,  and  were  sitting  in  the  humble,  but  clean  and  pret- 
ty little  parlor. 

"Lucy,"  said  Norrie,  "wliat  about  the  Brandford's? 
}  on  never  told  me  whether  they  are  living  or  dead." 

"Oh.  they  are  well,"  answered  Lucy,  trying  in  vain 
to  keej)  back  the  flush  that  would  rise,  "mamma  and  I 
were  tliere  yesterday  evening,  I  don't  like  Mrs.  Brand- 
fiird  at  all,  she  is  just  as  proud  and  nonsensical  as  ever." 
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"That  means,  I  suppose,"  said  Norrie  with  her  bright 
smile,  "that  she  has  not  forgiven  me  for  breaking  the 
fetters  that  bound  me  to  the  life  of  my  ancestors." 

"Yes,  Norrie,"  she  said  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
"I  can't  deceive  you,  it  is  so,  but  don't  let  that  trouble 
you  dear,"  as  she  twined  both  arme  around  her. 

"Not  at  all,  Lucy,"  returning  the  caress,  "it  does  not 
make  an  iota  of  difference  to  me  what  Mrs.  Brandford 
thinks ;  but  what  about  Mr.  Harry,  Lucy." 

"Mr.  Brandford  is  very  nice  as  he  always  was,  he 
has  been  to  our  house  very  often,  and  he  plays  and  sings 
beautifully,  we  were  talking  of  you  last  night." 

"I  think  you  are  a  great  rogue,  Lucy,"  with  one  of 
her  old  mischievous  smiles,  "I'm  sure  it's  not  to  play  and 
sing,  merely,  that  he  goes  often  to  your  house,  now 
Lucy,  honor  bright,  are  you  not  keeping  something 
back?" 

"No,  Norrie,  I  understand  what  you  mean,  but  it's 
not  so,  I  would  tell  you  if  it  were,  we  are  real  good 
friends,  fond  of  each  other  as  such,  and  that  is  all,"  and 
Lucy  smiled  brightly,  for  not  even  to  Norrie  would  she 
admit  that  she  had  loved  unasked.  A  light  tap  came  on 
the  door,  Norrie  opened  it  and  looked,  first  surprised, 
and  then  glad,  for  there  stood  the  tall,  manly  form  of 
her  one  time  enemy,  Harry  Brandford. 

Norrie  wore  a  dress  of  creamy  mull  muslin;  her 
only  ornament  being  a  bunch  of  pansies  fastened  at  her 
neck;  her  dark,  brown  hair,  gathered  in  a  large  coil  at 
the  back  of  her  head  ;  her  eyes  soft  and  dreamy  ;  the 
rich,  bright  color  on  cheeks  and  lips  which,  when  they 
parted  in  a  glad  smile,  showed  to  advantage  her  pearly 
white  teeth. 

Harry  had  been  thinking  of  "little  Norrie,"  as  he  had 
always  called  her,  as  she  was  when  last  he  had  seen  her; 
in  a  short  dress,  with  tangled  brown  curls  hanging  about 
her  head ;  of  her  quaint  sayings  with  often  a  touch  of 
the  bad  accent  of  the  fisheriolk,  and  her  wild  haruin 
scarum  ways;  and  so  was  totally  unprepared  for  the  vis- 
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ion that  now  stood  before  him.  He  would  not  dare  call 
this  tall,  dignified  young  lady,  Norrie.  In  silence,  with 
his  usual  calm  serious  look,  he  took  her  outstretched 
hand ;  once  brown  and  somewhat  hardened,  now  soft  and 

white. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Brandford,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you;  you 
look  just  the  same  except  (with  a  critical  glance),  yes, 
you  have  got  a  little  taller." 

"And  you,  Miss  Moore,  have  got  a  great  deal  taller 
and  do  not  look  the  same." 

"Have  I  changed,"  said  Norrie;  "I  hope  it  is  for  the 
better?" 

"As  far  as  appearance  goes  you've  decidedly  chang- 
ed for  the  better,"  answered  Harry. 

"Only  as  far  as  appearance,  Mr.  Brandford?" 

"I  trust  so,  Miss  Moore,  for  your  heart  and  mind, 
T  hope,  are  still  unchanged,  they  required  none,  except 
wliat  knowledge  and  wisdom  years  of  study  and  discip- 
line have  given  them." 

"And  what  do  you  think  of  Lucy,  Mr.  Brandford. 
She  has  improved  a  great  deal  in  appearance,  has  she  not? 
see!  what  a  healthy  color  she  has  in  her  once  pale  little 
cheeks?" 

"Yes,  Miss  Hamilton  has  improved  even  more  so 
than  yourself  in  appearance,  still  strange  to  say,  the 
change  is  not  so  marked." 

"Then  I  must  have  been  quite  a  fright  before  I  went 
away,"  laughed  Norrie. 

"I  think  you  are  making  a  mistake,  Mr.  Brandford," 
said  Lucy,  "Norrie  always  appeared  (to  me  anyway)  just 
as  nice  as  she  does  now." 

"Oh  !  well,  you  know  you  were  looking  with  the 
eyes  of  love,"  said  Harry. 

"I  don't  know  how  that  can  correspond  with  the 
theory  of  the  person  who  says  love  is  blind,"  said  Lucy, 
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intentionally   ignoring  tlic  true  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
which  Harry  explained  by  saying: 

"But  you  must  remember,  love  is  only  blind  to  the 
faults  of  the  loved  one." 

"And  T  can  tell  you  I  always  had.  and  I  daresay, 
always  shall  have  a  fair  share  of  these,"  said  N(jrrie. 

"You  could  not  be  human  and  be  faultless.  Miss 
Moore,  tho'  ]\Hss  Hamilton  here  thinks  you  nothing 
short  of  a  saint." 

"Oh  !  Lucy,  my  dear,  how  small  your  idea  of  a  saint 
must  be,"  replied  Norrie,  laughing  merrily,  "the  fact  is, 
Mr.  Brand  ford,  it's  Lucy  herself  wdio's  the  saint,  and  if 
ever,  in  time  to  come,  there  may  be  a  particle  of  tlie  an- 
gelic about  me,  I  shall  have  gotten  it  from  her." 

"I  was  not  aware."  smiled  Harry,  "that  young  lad- 
ies used  to  flatter  each  other  so  much." 

"Truth  is  not  flattery,  Mr.  Brandford,"  said  Norrie. 

They  talked  on  as  young  people  will,  'till  the  moon 
rose,  round  and  full,  above  the  hills;  and  its  soft  light 
seemed  to  linger  caressingly  on  meadcnv,  wood  and 
stream;  on  Norrie's  dark  head  and  Lucy's  golden  one; 
as  they  walked  with  Harry  in  the  little  flower  garden. 
At  length  Lucy  said.  "Mamma  will  think  Eve  nm  away." 

"Yes."  answered  Harry,  "that  reminds  me.  I  called 
at  your  mother's  as  T  was  passing  and  she  told  me  she 
had  not  seen  you  since  morning." 

"The  day  seemed  too  short  for  us,"  laughed  Norrie, 
"we  had  so  much  to  talk  about." 

"Oh!  yes,  we  have  not  done  yet,"  said  Lucy,  "but 
do  you  know,  Norrie,  I  think  we  are  very  thoughtless, 
I  am  sure  you  need  si)me  rest,  dear,  after  your  journey, 
and  we  should  not  remain  so  long?" 

"Rest,"  repeated  Norrie,  "who  could  go  to  bed  on 
such  a  glorious  night,  I  shall  sit  up  for  hours  yet,  watch- 
ing the  man  in  the  moon." 
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"If  y(tu'll  allow  me.  Miss  Moore,  I'd  advise  you  to 
use  your  eyes  on  somethin/jf  more  sul)stanlial,"  said 
I  larry,  with  a  smile. 

■■(  )li,  I've  firm  faith  in  the  man  in  the  moon,"  said 
Xdrrie.  "that  is  the  man  I  wish  to  see  there." 

"Xfjrrie  has  a  theory  of  her  own,  tliat  she  will  some- 
time see  the  face  of  her  ideal,  in  the  moon,"  said  Lucy. 
"she  has  seen  one  often  ;  hut  she  says  he  is  not  her  ideal." 

"Mi<:;'ht  I  iiujuirc  what  he  is  like?"  asked  Harry. 

"()h,  no.  you  mi.t,dit  not,"  said  Lucy,  hefore  Norrie 
liacl  time  to  answer,  "she  will  not  even  tell  me  that ;  tho' 
sIk'  has  promised  to  do  so  some  day." 

Xorrie  seemed  a  trifle  uneasy,  and  felt  inclined  to 
(•han<4e  the  subject. 

.Shortly  after,  Harry  and  Lucy  hade  her  .i^-ood  ni,e:ht; 
and  took  their  departure;  and  so  ended  Ncjrrie's  first 
day  at  home. 

The  house  seemed  hjnely  to  her  as  she  entered.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Moore  always  retired  at  sunset  in  the  siunmer 
(lays,  for  they  should  he  u])  hefore  sunrise;  and  on  this 
iiij^-lit  they  made  no  difference.  Just  for  an  instant  the 
thouj^ht  crossed  Norrie's  mind  that  her  Aunt  mig;ht  have 
remained  up  for  a  little,  on  this,  the  first  ni<^ht  of  her 
liome-comin}.;',  to  speak  a  few  words  to  her  hefore  retir- 
iiit;';  hut  the  next  she  called  herself  selfish,  for  she 
thoui^ht  of  course  they  must  he  tired  after  their  hard 
(lay's  work;  but  her  heart  yearned  for  affection.  She 
sat  at  the  window  for  some  time  thinkitij;!;"  sadly  of  the 
mother  whose  face  she  distinctly  remembered.  She 
lliou,i::ht.  how  ^dad  she  woidd  be  now  were  she  alive 
lo  have  her  home;  how  she  would  love  and  care  for  her. 
"I  wonder  does  she  see  me  now,"  she  thouf^ht.  "and  is 
she  f^lad  the  money  she  left  for  me  is  spent  on  my  edu- 
cation. Then  she  thought  of  Doctor  FTamilton;  was  he 
\vatchin<:^  her  now  as  he  said  he  always  v,'ould  be.  and 
was  she  fulfillint;"  the  promise  she  had  made  him;  of  al- 
ways takint^  care  of  and  being'  kind  to  Lucy?" 
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She  soon  chased  away  the  sad  thoughts,  they  were 
deep  and  true  while  they  lasted;  but  she  never  aUowed 
them  to  remain  h)ng'. 

"Now,"  she  said,  "I  will  look  at  the  moon  'till  I  see 
my  ideal.  After  gazing  for  some  time,  lost  in  thought, 
she  turned  away  with  an  impatient  gesture,  there  it  is 
again,"  she  said,  "I  positively  won't  try  it  any  more. 
Why  will  no  face  but  his  ever  come  there?  he  is  not  my 
ideal  either.  It  was  so  thoughtless  of  me  to  say  anything 
about  watching  the  man  in  the  moon  ;  how  glad  I  am  now 
that  I  never  even  told  I.ucy  whose  face  I  see  there.  I 
must  laugh  it  off  from  henceforth  and  say  it's  all  non- 
sense, which,  of  course,  it  is." 


CHAPTER   VII. 


THE  remainder  of  the  month  of  August  passed  pleas- 
antly away.  Norrie  spent  almost  every  evening 
with  Lucy;  where  Harry  Brandford  generally 
joined  them.  She  took  up  the  favourite  amusements  of 
her  childhood  days.  She  often  rowed  Lucy  across  the 
harbor  in  a  dory;  and  took  her  for  long  rambles  over  the 
hills;  but  Harry  now  was  sometimes  their  escort. 

The  month  of  September  was  looked  forward  to  with 
much  pleasure;  for  it  promised  to  be  one  of  unusual  en- 
joyment to  them.  May  and  Frank  Dane  were  coming 
on  a  visit  to  Lucy;  also  Lilian  Roy,  whose  brothers.  Jack 
and  Will,  together  with  Philip  Weston,  May's  betrothed, 
were  to  stay  a  few  weeks  with  Harry  Brandford.  Nor- 
rie and  Lucy  were  busy  preparing  and  planning  all  sorts 
of  amusements  for  their  friends.  Picnics,  excursions, 
boating,  etc.  Norrie  hafl.  a  few  days  after  her  arrival 
home,  taken  uj)  her  old-time  duties;  she  made  the  l)Ui- 
ter,  skimmed  the  cream,  and  spent  a  few  hours  every 
day  at  the  spinning-wheel.    She  was  a  little  out  of  prac- 
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tice  at  first,  hut  soon  got  into  it  again.  She  intended 
opening  a  music  and  ])ainting  school  in  St.  Jcjhn's;  after 
the  Christmas  lolidays.  She  felt  she  could  never  spend 
her  days  in  St.  Rose  at  the  old  occupations;  it  was 
only  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  and 
Lucy,  that  she  did  not  hegin  innnediately.  Uoth  Mrs. 
Hamilton  and  Brandford,  still  helieved  that  Lucy  was 
the  attraction  for  Harry;  he  never  missed  an  evening 
now  without  seeing  her,  and  always  accompained  Norrie 
lo  her  own  home;  this,  of  course,  was  only  an  act  (jf 
courtesy  which  any  gentleman  should  do.  Some  even- 
ings he  and  Lucy  would  \isit  Xorrie.  .She  had  met  Mrs. 
iJrandford  once,  since  her  arrival,  at  Mrs.  Hamilton's, 
and  that  lady  still  maintained  her  cold,  haughty  de- 
meanour towards  her.  She  was  inwardly  surprised  and 
mortihcd  at  Xorrie's  rare  l)cauty.  perfect  manners  and 
intellectual  conversation.  She  was  much  pleased  at 
(what  she  considered)  Harry's  interest  in  Lucy.  She 
thought  her  one  of  those  gentle  girls,  who  could  (piite 
easily  he  moulded  to  her  own  way  of  thinking,  and  so, 
foresaw  herself  Mistress  of  Harry  lirandford's  house 
for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

On  the  third  of  September  the  coastal  steainer  ar- 
rived at  St.  Rose,  bringing  the  visitors.  Norrie,  Lucy 
and  Harry,  met  them  on  the  i)ier.  Frank  Dane  had  eyes 
for  no  one  but  Norrie,  she  seemed  to  him  sweeter  and 
brighter  than  ever.  She  and  May  welcomed  each  other 
warmly.  After  some  merry  jest  and  hai)py  laughter  the 
])arty  divided;  Lucy  bearing  otT  May,  Lilian,  Frank  and 
Xorrie,  too,  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  while  Jack, 
Will,  and  Philip  Weston  went  with  Harry. 

"Well."  said  Lucy,  as  they  se])arated,  "we  are  better 
off  than  you  are,  Mr.  l^randford.  we  have,  at  least,  one 
gentleman,  but  you've  no  lady." 

"I  hope  they  won't  spoil  you,  Frank,"  said  Will  Roy. 

"Spoil  him,"  echoed  May;  "there's  no  chance  of  that, 
we'll  make  him  mind  his  p's  and  q's.  and  dance  attend- 
ance on  us  all  day." 
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"Mind,  Frank,"  said  Harry,  raising  his  voice  as 
they  were  getting  further  apart,  "if  you  are  persecut- 
ed too  much,  remember,  my  doors  are  open  to  you.  and 
you've  only  to  come  along." 

"We  won't  allow  him  a  smoke  for  a  week,"  laughed 
Lilian.  But  Frank  thought  himself  blest  to  be  where 
Norrie  was,  provided  he  never  got  a  smoke. 

About  seven  o'clock  the  same  evening  the  four  gen- 
tlemen arrived  at  Mrs.  Hamilton's,  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  next  day's  prugrannne.  The  weather  was  clear 
and  beautiful,  and  gave  every  ])romise  of  next  day  being 
the  same.    They  held  a  consultation  in  the  flower  garden. 

"Who  is  to  be  our  pilot?"  asked  May.  "We  shall 
want  one." 

"Yes,"  said  Lilian.  "I  for  one  don't  feel  like  getting 
lost  in  the  woods,  and  being  food  for  the  bears." 

"We  could  not  find  a  better  one  than  Norrie."  said 
Lucy;  "there's  not  a  hill,  pond,  river  or  marsh,  that  she';'. 
not  familiar  with." 

"But,  Miss  Hamilton,"  said  Jack  Roy,  "do  you  for- 
get the  discredit  it  would  reflect  on  us  for  the  rest  of 
our  lives,  if  wt  allowed  a  lady  to  ])ilot  a  party  of  pic- 
nicers;  and  five  gentlemen  l)eing  some  of  the  number; 
just  fancy  if  it  reached  town  and  the  'Telegram'  got 
hold  of  it?"  at  which  they  all  laughed  heartily. 

"Well,"  said  Lucy,  "jesting  aside,  we  all  know 
who'll  be  our  pilot.  Mr.  Brandfcjrd.  of  course,  consider- 
ing he  is  the  only  one  who  can  ])e." 

"Lll  propose,"  said  Harry,  with  a  steady  look  at 
Norrie,  "that  as  you've  unanimously  ])roclaimed  us  the 
most  competent.  Miss  Moore  and  myself  will  lead  the 
party,  and  pilot  you  all  through." 

"Yes,"  assented  Lucy,  "but  Norrie  must  choose 
where  our  excursion  is  to  be,  she  is  the  best  judge  of 
that,"  to  which  they  all  agreed,  except  Frank  Dane;  who 
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Iiad  counted  on  being  Norrie's  escort,  and,  now  Harry 
Brandford  liad  appropriated  the  pleasure  to  himself. 

Before  they  separated,  it  was  arranged  to  start  off 
immediately  after  an  early  breakfast,  for  a  place  called 
Beach  Bay.  They  were  to  go  by  water  in  a  large  skiff; 
Harry  was  to  engage  four  men  to  row  them  out ;  and 
from  there  to  proceed  on  foot  over  hills  and  through 
narrow  w(jod-])aths,  which  led  to  a  ])lace,  famed  for  its 
t)eauty,  called  "Rocky  Falls." 

As  there  were  five  gentlemen  and  but  four  ladies, 
they  invited  Miss  Eva  F'enton.  the  magistrate's  daughter 
(whom  in  days  gone  by,  Xorrie  had  chased  with  a  dead 
muskrat)  to  join  them.  She  was  a  cpiiet,  gentle  little 
thing  of  seventeen. 

They  all  agreed  to  retire  early  to-night;  in  order  to 
have  themselves  strong  and  fresh,  for  their  journey  on 
the  morrow. 

Harry  was  very  silent  and  grave-looking  on  the  way 
home:  so  much  so,  that  they  all  noticed  it. 

"Aren't  you  pleased  at  the  jirospect  of  our  excur- 
sion to-morrow?"  asked  Philip  Weston. 

"Pleased  with  it?"  said  Harry,  "why,  certainly,  it's 
a  long  time  since  Fve  looked  forward  to  anything  with 
such  pleasure."  "He  has  a  Strang  way  of  slK)wing  when 
he  is  pleased."  thought  Philip. 

The  cause  of  Harry's  grave  ap])earance  was,  that 
Norrie  had  accepted  Frank  Dane's  escort  to  her  home 
that  evening,  and  with  such  apparent  pleasure,  that  he 
fell  to  thinking  deeply.  He  remembered  how  in  consc- 
f|uence  of  her  illness,  she  had  remained  with  the  Danes, 
a  few  weeks  after  Lucy  and  her  mother  had  left,  and 
what  could  be  more  natural  than  for  Frank  to  fall  in 
love  with  her;  in  fact,  how  could  he  help  it.  with  her 
sweet  presence  before  him  every  day;  and  would  it  not 
also  be  very  natural  for  Norrie  to  return  that  love? 

Frank  was  good,  handsome,  always  gay  and  light- 
hearted  like  herself,  and  if  so,  why  should  he  be  sorry? 
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he  lay  awake  for  some  hours  after  retiring;  and  the 
truth  stared  him  in  the  face,  that  unconsciously  to  him- 
self he  had  learned  to  love,  sweet,  bright,  mischief-lov- 
ing Norrie  Moore.  But  had  he  learned  it  toe  late;  had 
another  won  the  prize?  how  tenderly  he  thought  of  her; 
what  would  he  not  give  to  win  her:  to  claim  for  himself 
the  priceless  treasure  of  her  true,  womanly  heart;  with 
her  be?uty,  her  genius,  her  youth  and  innocence,  and 
better  thtn  all  these,  the  beauty  and  goodness  of  soul, 
which  shone  forth  from  her  dark,  brown  eyes. 

In  his  grand  simplicity  he  deemed  himself  unworthy 
of  her.  "My  disposition  is  too  dull,  and  serious,"  he 
told  himself,  "to  attract  one  as  gay  and  mirth-loving  as 
the  queen  of  my  heart,  Norrie  Moore.  And  besides,  if 
Dane  has  the  prior  claim,  what  right  have  I  to  try?" 
He  entertained  too  humble  an  opinion  of  himself  to 
remember  his  own  personal  attractions;  the  manly 
beauty  of  his  face,  together  with  the  irresistable  charm 
of  voice  and  manner;  while  a  true,  brave  and  noble  soul, 
looked  out  from  his  dark,  gray  eyes.  It  was  just  the 
face  to  win  the  heart  of  a  girl  like  Norrie.  But  did  he 
win?  she  was  fighting  desperately  now  for  the  mastery 
o"  jr  her  own  heart;  for  Norrie  was  quick  of  perception; 
she  loved  Lucy  so  well  that  she  soon  read  her  heart,  and 
when  one  week  home,  had  understood  how  things  were 
between  her  and  Harry.  Up  till  now  she  had  not  dream- 
ed of  his  growing  affection  for  herself;  and  the  thought 
that  he  was  l^ecoming  in  the  smallest  degree  dear  to  her, 
made  her  angry  with  herself.  How  she  wished  that  he 
would  learn  to  love  Lucy;  it  went  to  her  heart  to  see  her 
bravely  trying  to  hide  her  pain,  and  she  resolved  to  do 
all  in  her  power,  to  secure  her  happiness. 

Next  morning  they  all  assembled  at  Lucy's  with 
very  doubtful  faces;  for  the  day  was  not  at  all  as  fine 
as  they  wished.  It  was  dull,  with  heavy  hanging  clouds, 
but  no  rain  as  yet.  They  assembled  in  the  sitting-room 
where  a  consultation  wa''  held,  Mrs.  Hamilton  presid- 
ing. She  advised  them  to  consult  Jerry  Malone,  who 
was  at  work  in  the  garden;  Jerry  grinned  as  he  looked 
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North,  South,  East  and  West;    he    generally    enjoyed 
spoiling  sport. 

"Dere's  goin'  to  be  lashins  a  rain  afore  twelve,"  he 
said. 

"Oh!  Jerry,"  they  all  said  in  chorus,  "and  we  with 
our  baskets  packed,  all  ready  to  go." 

"I'm  not  bringin'  de  rain,"  he  said,  shuffling  ca  .ne 
foot  and  then  on  the  other,  "I'm  only  tellin'  ye  it's  com- 
in',  I  don't  care  wedder  ye  goes  or  stays,  an'  I  don't  care 
if  ye  gets  wet  or  not,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  as  he  hob- 
bled off  to  his  work. 

Philip  Weston,  with  a  grave  face,  after  studying 
the  elements  for  some  time,  was  of  opinion  that  there 
might  be  a  few  light  showers,  but  that's  all.  "And  could 
we  not  i)rjvide  against  these,"  May  said,  "by  bringing 
rain  coats,  umbrellas  and  rubber  shoes?" 

"We've  got  the  rubber  shoes  all  right,"  said  Norrie, 
"we  want  them,  and  heavy  leather  shoes,  too,  if  it  never 
rained ;  for  I  can  tell  you  it's  none  of  your  fine  St. 
John's  travelling  we  are  going  to  do  to-day." 

"Norrie,  you  are  a  fair  judge  of  the  weather,"  said 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  "what  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"Norrie  refuses  to  give  an  opinion,"  said  May  Dane. 

"Ah!  wise  Norrie,"  said  Lilian  Roy,  "she's  afraid 
she  might  be  mistaken,  and  so  lose  her  reputation  as  a 
weather  prophet." 

"Well,"  laughed  Norrie,  "I  took  eighteen  years  to 
gain  that  reputation,  and  I  don't  feel  inclined  to  run  the 
risk  of  losing  it."  She  was  near  the  window,  her  face 
all  radiant  with  smiles,  and  her  eyes;  well,  what  was  in 
them?  something  of  the  old  mischief  of  her  earlier  days. 
Lucy  was  the  only  one  wlio  thoroughly  understood  that 
look ;  and  when  she  got  a  chance  of  speaking  to  her,  un- 
heard by  the  others,  said  : 

"Norrie,  what  is  it?  you're  up  to  something,  I  know." 
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"Oh!  Lucy,"  as  she  grasped  her  hand,  "I  can  hardly 
keep  from  laughing  outright;  just  imagine  the  tall,  dig- 
nified Mr.  Weston,  standing  under  the  showering  rain, 
after  he  saying  we  will  have  none;  an  umbrella  in  one 
hand;  and  a  basket  or  something  in  the  othc  .  What 
will  he  look  like?  I'm  dying  to  see  it,  but  I'm  afraid  for 
you,  Lucy,  you  must  put  on  some  extra  clothing  and 
bring  two  rain  cloaks." 

"Why,  are  you  so  sure  of  the  rain,  Norrie?" 

"As  sure  as  T  am,  that  Philip  Weston  does  not  know 
the  first  thing  about  the  weather,  and  jiretends  he  does." 

At  length  the  sun  came  out  in  a  sickly,  uncertain 
way,  and  they  all  agreed  to  go,  as  Mrs.  Hamilton  did 
not  oppose  them. 

"Ah!  did  I  not  tell  you  'twould  be  fine,"  said  Philip, 
"see  the  sun  now,  I'm  a  fair  judge  always  at  this  time 
of  the  morning,"  and  looked  so  self-complaisant  as  he 
gave  his  opinion,  that  it  added  to  Norrie's  secret  enjoy- 
ment. 

Soon  they  were  all  settled  comfortably  in  the  skiff; 
with  a  plentiful  and  substantial  lunch;  armed  with  no 
end  of  rain  coats;  both  ladies'  and  gentlemen's;  also  um- 
brellas; Harry,  being  the  only  gentleman  who  disdained 
such  a  womanly  weapon  ;  he  wore  a  mackintosh  and  rain 
cap.  "The  only  man  here,"  thought  Norrie,  as  she  look- 
ed admiringly  at  his  grave,  handsome  face. 

There  was  an  umbrella  put  in  the  skiff  for  her  use, 
but  she  had  her  doubts  about  using  it ;  she  always  con- 
sidered them  incumbrances;  unless  it  was  to  save  a  good 
hat  from  spoiling;  but  to-day  they  all  wore  hats  to  suit 
the  weather.  They  laughed  and  sang,  as  tl.'e  skiflf,  aided 
by  the  strong  arms  of  the  fishermen,  bore  them  swiftly 
over  the  waters.  Now  there  was  some  fun ;  the  skiff-men 
had  to  go  back  to  their  work,  as  it  was  a  busy  time,  and 
return  for  them  about  sunset;  and  all  the  luggage,  with 
the  unexpected  weapons  for  rain,  had  to  be  carried  by 
the  gentlemen. 
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Norrie  was  nearly  bursting  with  merriment;  as  she 
put  into  Philip  Weston's  hand  a  large  tin  kettle;  he  look- 
ed so  out  of  place  with  it.  She  was  the  life  and  soul  oi 
that  party;  her  spirits  knew  no  bounds. 

Years  afterwards  they  often  spoke  of  that  day,  and 
laughed  as  they  recalled  some  of  her  quaint  sayings,  her 
bright,  si»arkling,  infectious  laughter.  She  was  simply 
irrcsistable;  the  rich,  glowing  color  on  cheeks  and  lips; 
the  merry,  mischievous  brown  eyes,  which  were  playing 
havoc  with  some  hearts.  The  grave  expression  leepened 
on  Harry  Brandford's  face;  as  he  realized  niore  than 
ever  how  unsuitable  one  of  his  disposition  was,  for  such 
a  bright,  merry  creature.  They  walked  along  in  groups, 
'till  the  road  ended;  and  several  narrow  wood-paths, 
brand  ed  off. 

Harry  and  Norrie  being  the  only  two  familiar  with 
the  one  leading  to  Rocky  Falls,  took  the  lead.  The  path 
was  only  wide  enough  for  two,  and  so  they  paired  off. 

Norrie  gave  Lucy  in  charge  of  Will  Roy;  with 
strict  injunctions  that  he  was  to  lift  her  over  all  the 
fences,  which  were  low,  and  built  of  longers. 

May  and  her  stiff  lover  (as  Norrie  termed  him),  of 
course,  went  together;  Jack  Roy  took  charge  of  Eva 
I'enton,  and  Frank  Dane  and  Lilian  Roy  brought  up  the 
rear.  Poor  Frank  did  not  care  who  fell  to  his  lot.  when 
Norrie  was  taken  from  him.  "Confound  the  fellow."  he 
thought,  "he  had  a  right  to  let  Miss  Moore  remain  at  the 
end  of  this  procession;  how  nice  it  will  be  should  they 
go  on  some  distance  in  advance,  and  some  of  us  take  the 
wrong  path?"  But  Harry  was  too  thoughtful  for  any- 
thing like  this  to  hap])en.  Whenever  they  came  to  a  spot 
where  another  ]iath  branched  olT  from  the  right,  they 
halted  'till  the  whole  party  came  in  sight.  There  was 
much  laughter  when  they  came  to  the  fences;  Norrie 
snrang  over  so  gracefully,  and  quickly,  that  Harry  hard- 
ly knew  when  she  went. 

"How  thoroughly  you  e      sy  yourself.  Miss  Moore?" 
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"Yes,  Mr.  Brandford,  anything^  I  love  I  enjoy  to  its 
fullest  extent;  do  you  not?" 
"Anything  I  love?  yes." 

"That  is  said  as  tho'  you  don't  love  many  things; 
perhaps  you  don't  love  this?" 

"You  wrong  me  there,  it  is  one  of  the  few  things  I 
do  love.  Who  would  not.  The  pure  country  air,  the  bab- 
bling of  brooks;  the  song  of  the  birds;  with  nothing  but 
Heaven's  canopy  above  us ;  the  scent  of  trees  and  wild 
flowers,  and — :  shall  I  complete  the  picture.  Miss 
Moore?" 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Brandford,  I  did  not  know  you  were 
so  romantic." 

"And  by  my  side  one  of  the  fairest,  brightest,  and 
truest  of  women." 

"Mr.  Brandford,  you're  the  last  person  from  whom 
I  would  expect  to  hear  such  a  speech." 
"And  why?"  asked  Harry. 

"Well,  I  thought  you  too  much  of  a  business  man  to 
be  romantic,  and  too  honest  for  flattery." 

"I'll  answer  you  in  the  words  you  used  yourself, 
some  time  ago.  Miss  Moore,  'truth  is  not  flattery'." 

"How  do  you  know  it  is  true,  that  I  am  one  of  the 
truest  of  women?" 

"That  is  more  than  I  can  explain;  instinct,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"Instinct  may  be  mistaken  in  some  cases." 

"So  it  may,  but  not  with  me  in  this ;  imagination,  I 
should  say  is  more  likely  to  be  mistaken  (and  Harry 
looked  at  her  with  a  strange  smile)  for  instance,  a  young 
lady  imagining  she  could  see  the  face  of  her  ideal  in  the 
moon." 

Norrie  blushed  deeply;  and  did  not  look  at  all 
pleased. 

"I  know  you  mean  me,  Mr.  Brandford,  but  my  imag- 
ination does  not  work  there ;  I've  not  seen  my  ideal  yet ;" 
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and   she  tried   to  persuade  herself  she  was  telling  the 
truth. 

"Uo  you  mean  in  the  moon,  or  in  the  flesh?"  said 

Harry. 

"In  neither;  of  course,  it's  only  nonsense;  I  read 
s(ime  time  ago  that  if  one  gazed  for  a  considerable  length 
(if  time  at  the  moon,  one  would  see  the  face  of  his  or  her 
i'leal  there;  and  (she  continued  in  a  hesitating  manner), 
I  acknowledge  that  it  took  such  a  strong  hold  of  my  im- 
agination, that  I  began  trying  the  experiment." 

"And  failed,"  put  in  Harry. 

"And  failed  completely,"  she  assented,  looking  any- 
where but  at  him. 

"Did  you  ever  see  a  face  at  all  there?" 
"How  closely  you  do  question  one,  Mr.  Brandford?" 
"Now  that  is  an  evasion,  I  am  sure.    You  do  not  say 
you  saw  no  face  there." 

"Why,  do  you  believe  I  could  really  see  a  face  in  the 
moon  ;  except  the  one  that's  always  there?" 

"Of  course,  that's  understood  ;  there  is  no  one  would 
he  foolish  enough  to  believe  they  could  see  a  face  in 
reality  there;  it  is  only  what  their  imagination  would 
conjure  up,  and  surely  your  imagination  nuist  have  some 
time  conjured  up  a  face  before  your  vision." 

"Yes,  but  not  my  ideal,"  said  Norrie,  in  an  unguard- 
ed moment. 

"Oh,  then,  you  have  seen  some  one;  and  how  do  you 
know  he  is  not  your  idt^al?" 

"Because  I  don't  want  him  to  be,"  (rather  crossly). 

"I  think  you  arc  mistaken;  if  it  is  the  face  of  some 
one  you've  known  he  must  be  very  much  in  your  thoughts 
as  it  is  thinking  of  the  person  makes  you  fancy  you  see 
him.  You  would  not  require  to  gaze  at  the  moon  at  all 
t(j  do  so," 

"But  I  gaze  at  the  moon  to  see  a  face  I've  never 
seen.    A  type  of  face  which  I  fancy  would  be  my  ideal; 
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and  while  I  look  I  seem  to  forget  what  I'm  looking  for, 
and  this  other  face  rises  before  me."  She  concluded, 
driven  to  desperation,  as  she  felt  herself  being  cor- 
nered. 

"That  shows  that  he,  whoever  the  fortunate  fellow 
may  be,  will  certainly  be  your  ideal  some  day;  as  he 
most  'undoubtedly  occupies  a  large  share  of  your 
thoughts.    Will  you  tell  me  what  he  is  like?" 

"I  could  not  do  that,"  said  Norrie,  "did  not  Lucy  tell 
you  I  would  not  even  tell  her?" 

"Then  if  Lucy  is  left  out  in  the  cold,  what  can  I 
expect?" 

"Did  you  ever  form  an  ideal  in  your  imagination, 
Mr.  Brandford?"  (anxious  to  escape  more  questioning). 

"No,"  (and  suddenly  his  face  and  voice  changed 
from  light  bantering  to  grave,  almost  sad  seriousness) 
"except  in  a  far  off  uncertain  kind  of  manner." 

"Ah!  then  you  have  not  seen  her  yet?" 

"Yes,  I  have  seen  her!" 

"And  what  is  she  like?" 

"Is  it  fair  to  ask  me  that,  when  you  would  not  sat- 
isfy my  curiosity?" 

"Well,  perhaps  I  know  her." 
"You  do,  undoubtedly." 

A  sudden  light  sprang  into  Norrie's  eyes ;  "what  if 
he  should  care  for  Lucy  after  all?"  she  would  try  to 
know,  anyway. 

"Do  I  know  her  well?"  she  asked. 

"Very  well." 

"Shall  I  describe  her?" 

"If  you  can  do  so,  certainly." 

"Then,  she  is  a  sweet,  angelic  creature;  not  quite  as 
tall  as  I  am;  pretty  and  graceful;  beautiful  golden  hair, 
and  dark  blue  eyes." 
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Harry  seemed  startled,  "why,  surely,"  he  thonght, 
"she  is  describing  Lucy  Hamilton,  and  her  home?"  he 
asked. 

"Is  here  in  St.  Rose  at  present;  am  I  not  right,  Mr. 
Brandford?"  and  she  looked  at  him  with  an  anxious 
face. 

"No,  you're  wrong;  entirely  wrong;  have  not  even 
gone  near  her  in  appearance." 

Norrie's  face  clouded  with  disappointment;  but,  she 
thought,  with  sudden  resolution,  "since  he,  perhaps, 
guesses  whom  I  mean,  I'll  go  further;  then,  Mr.  Brand- 
ford,  I'm  very  much  surprised  and  disappointed." 

"Indeed!    Why?" 

"Why?  because  I  thought,  and  I'm  sure  a  great 
many  think  the  same,  that  you — well,  that  you  admire 
Lucy  a  great  deal." 

"You  and  a  great  many  are  right  there;  I  do  admire 
Miss  Hamilton  very  much;  she  is  sweet  and  pretty,  and 
as  true-hearted  a  girl  as,  perhaps,  one  seldom  meets  with ; 
I've  often  longed  for  a  sister,  and  if  I  were  told  I  was 
about  to  meet  one,  whom  I  had  never  known,  I  would 
wish  her  to  be  just  like  Lucy  Hamilton." 

"And  yet  she  is  not  your  ideal?" 

"Of  all  that  is  good,  noble  and  womanly,  yes,  but 
she  could  never  be  the  one  bright  star  of  my  existence, 
the  queen  of  my  heart,  the  one  being  in  this  world  who 
could  fill  my  home  with  sunshine,  my  life  with  happi- 
ness, the  one,  whose  place  in  my  heart,  shall  never  be 
sunplied  by  another;  tho'  for  aught  I  know,  she  may  be 
as  far  from  me,  as  one  of  Heaven's  bright  planets." 

Norrie  began  to  grow  interested,  "I  wonder  who 
it  is?"  she  thought,  "he  says  I  know  her  well;  I  should 
like  to  hear  you  describe  her,  Mr.  Brandford,"  and  she 
looked  at  him  with  eyes  full  of  sympathy,  "please  do 
not  mind  my  not  telling  you  what  you  asked,  and  oblige 
me?" 
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"Very  uell,  then,  mind  it's  your  own  wish;  hut  I'll 
do  hotter  than  descrihiuft;-  her.  I'll  tell  you  where  you'll 
see  her;"  and,  looking  at  her  with  a  calm,  even  cold,  ex- 
pression, said,  "when  you  return  home  this  evening,  go 
to  your  mirror,  and  there  you  will  see  reflected,  the  face 
of  my  ideal." 

A  bright  wave  of  color  rose  to  her  brow ;  then  her 
eyes  fell,  her  manner  changed;  she  became  cold  and  dig- 
nified, and  he  felt  sorry  he  had  spoken  so  plainly;  but, 
he  told  himself,  "it  was  better  to  know  the  truth." 

"I  trust,  Miss  Moore,"  he  said,  "that  I  have  not  of- 
fended you,  and  that  you  will  not  allow  what  I've  said  to 
trouble  you  in  the  least,  and  now,  prove  your  forgive- 
ness by  telling  me  what  your  ideal  is  like;  perhaps,  I 
know  him  ?" 

She  looked  at  him  now,  with  wide  frightened  eyes; 
tell  him  whose  face  often  came  to  her  imagination,  while 
gazing  at  the  moon  in  search  of  her  ideal,  no — not  for 
worlds :  Lucy's  happiness  was  in  danger  enough  now, 
but,  if  he  only  knew  that.  "No,  Mr.  Brandford,  I  can 
never  tell  you  that,  but  I  am  not  displeased  at  what 
you've  said,  I'm  only  sorry,  but  please  do  not  speak  of 
it  again,  and  we  will  try  to  forget  it,  and  be  friends,  as 
we've  always  been." 

The  sound  of  voices  and  laughter  from  behind 
greeted  them  now,  and  the  others  came  in  sight. 

"How  quickly  you  must  have  walked?"  said  Lucy, 
"we've  hurried  so  much  to  keep  up  w-ith  you,  that  I'm 
quite  out  of  breath." 

"Oh.  my,  that's  too  bad,"  said  Norrie,  full  of  con- 
cern; "Will  Roy,  is  this  the  care  you've  taken  of  the 
charge  given  you?" 

"It's  very  easy  to  ask  that  question,  Miss  Moore,  but 
when  a  young  lady  takes  the  notion  into  her  head,  that 
her  cavalier  is  incapable  of  the  charge  alloted  to  him. 
Oh!  yes  (as  Lucy  made  a  protest),  don't  deny  it,  I've 
noticed  that  you  did  not  want  me  at  all,  and  set  my  au- 
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thority  at  defiance  on  every  occasion,  and  proved  it  by 
taking  charge  of  me  instead  :  she  actually  laughed,  when 
I  tried  to  show  her  the  best  way  to  climl)  a  fence,  and 
said,  'why,  Norrie  and  I  have  scved  our  time  at  climb- 
ing fences.'  which,  of  course,  meant,  you  don't  suppose 
I  need  a  greenhorn  from  St.  John's  to  show  me  that. 
Then  she  started  to  walking  fast,  fearing  you  would  get 
too  far  ahead,  and  we  should  take  the  wrong  path;  of 
course,  there  was  no  use  in  my  saying,  take  your  time, 
young  lady,  I'm  not  such  a  chicken  as  to  get  lost  in  the 
woods,  she  simply  looked  at  me  with  a  contemptuous 
smile;  which  seemed  to  say,  'what  do  you  know  about 
it,  anyway?'  " 

They  all  laughed  heartily,  especially  when  they  saw 
Will's  flushed  face,  whilst  he  carried  a  couple  of  um- 
brellas under  one  arm,  and  a  mackintosh  on  the  other. 

Norrie's  merriment  increased  as  she  looked  at  Philip 
Weston  bearing  in  his  arms  a  large  tin  kettle,  two  um- 
brcl'as  and  two  mackintoshes. 

"Say,  boys,  this  is  a  confounded  nuisance." 

"What,  Mr.  Weston?"  asked  Norrie,  innocently. 

"Why,  all  this  rubbish  that  I'm  bringing  along  with 
me." 

"Philip  Weston  (and  May  Dane  looked  a  few  in- 
ches taller  for  a  time)  please  to  remcml)er  that  you  are 
bringing  me  with  you,  and  mark  the  distinction  this 
minute,  sir,  between  what  is  rubbish  and  what  is  not." 

"There  is  no  one  here,  I'm  sure,"  said  Philip,  with  a 
glance  at  each  face,  and  a  more  serious  air  than  was 
necessary,  "who  would  for  a  moment  think  I'd  apply 
such  a  term  to  you,  and  I  only  call  these  rubliish  (with 
a  glance  at  his  luggage),  because  I  know  they  are  un- 
necessary." 

"Well,  you  know  Phil,"  said  Harry,  "it's  better  to 
bring  them,  even  if  we  had  no  rain,  than  leave  them  be- 
hind, and  get  a  wetting." 
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"We  are  near  the  Falls  now,"  said  Norrie,  "I  hear 
the  noise  of  the  water;  we  can  rest  then  and  the  sight 
that  will  meet  our  eyes  will  repay  us  for  our  tiresome 
walk." 

And,  indeed,  it  did;  they  soon  came  to  it;  first,  a 
level  run  of  water,  with  trees  on  each  si  '.e  for  some  dis- 
tance; then  an  immense  fall,  where  the  noise  of  the  water 
drowned  their  voices.  They  began  to  descend,  which 
was  no  easy  matter,  as  the  shelving  stones  on  each  side 
of  the  falls  were  jagged  and  far  apart,  and  in  some 
places  slippery,  where  the  water  often  washed  them. 
There  was  some  trouble,  and  some  fun,  getting  down ; 
clinging  to  branches  of  trees,  which  would  sometimes 
slip  from  the  hand  of  the  one  in  advance,  and  come  with 
a  bang,  into  the  face  of  the  unfortunate  one  behind. 
Now,  picking  their  steps  over  stones,  which  the  water 
slightly  covered. 

"Talk  of  roughing  it,"  roared  Philip  Weston,  try- 
ing to  make  himself  heard,  "but  this  is  it  with  a  ven- 
geance," as  the  top  of  a  "var"  bough,  slapped  him  in  the 
face,  and  caused  him  to  drop  one  umbrella.  While  try- 
ing to  scramble  for  it,  he  got  one  foot  in  the  water,  and 
then  came  sitting  down  on  the  kettle,  flattening  the  han- 
dle on  the  cover.  Norrie  "'^s  trying  to  subdue  her 
laughter. 

"Just  wait  'till  the  rain  comes,"  she  said  to  Lucy, 
"that  will  be  the  cream  of  it  all." 

A  little  distance  on.  they  came  to  another  fall  of 
water,  and  the  scene  that  met  their  ^oze  was  like  a 
dream  of  fairyland;  the  fall  was  about  fifty  feet,  and 
down  below,  the  water  seemed  suddenly  to  cease  its 
deafening  roar,  and  flow  peacefully  and  tranquilly 
along:  it  ran  some  hundred  yards  like  this.  It  was  not 
deep,  for  the  large,  flat  stones  underneath  could  be  seen, 
and  a  sure-footed  persoii  could  cross  without  much  diffi- 
culty, from  one  side  to  the  other.  Wild  flowers  grew  in 
abundance  on  either  side,  where  there  were  several  shady 
little  nooks.     They   selected   the  most   comfortable   of 
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these,  and  began  to  prepare  their  luncheon.  The  gentle- 
men made  the  fire,  and  filled  the  kettle  from  the  river. 
None  but  those  who've  enjoyed  it  can  imagine  what 
tea  in  the  woods  is  like,  when  one's  appetite  is  sharp- 
ened by  the  country  air  and  a  long  walk,  and  all  con- 
fessed, they  were  so  hungry,  that  they  thought  it  would 
never  be  ready. 

One  cut  and  buttered  the  bread,  another  the  cake, 
someone  else  sliced  the  meat,  another  spread  the  cloth 
on  the  smooth  grass;  while  the  gentlemen  were  busy, 
opening  bottles  of  pickles,  nectar  and  lemonade. 

"I  tell  you  what,"  said  Will  Roy,  "  'twould  be  a 
grand  life  if  a  fellow  could  live  always  like  this.  I  don't 
wonder  at  the  gypsies  loving  their  life.  What  do  you  all 
say  if  we  form  a  little  company  and  call  ourselves  gyp- 
sies?" 

"Oh!  I  should  love  it,"  said  Lilian  Roy,  clapping  her 
hands. 

"Who  would  be  our  queen?"  asked  Eva  Fenton. 

Instinctively  all  eyes  turned  towards  Norrie. 

"I  should  say,  without  a  doubt,"  said  Frank  Dane, 
"that  Miss  Moore  should  be  unanimously  elected  queen 
of  this  gypsy  band." 

"Yes,"  said  Lucy,  "Norrie  was  certainly  born  to  be 
queen  of  something." 

"Then  that  settles  it,"  roared  Will  Roy,  "we  are  gyp- 
sies for  this  day,  and  Miss  Norrie  Moore  is  our  queen," 
and,  rising  to  his  feet,  cap  in  hand,  he  bowed  low  before 
her,  saying,  "allow  me,  the  humblest  of  thy  subjects,  to 
he  the  first  to  salute  thee  O!  queen,  and  to  know  the 
wishes  of  thy  majesty?" 

"Well,"  answered  Norrie,  "her  wishes  for  the  pres- 
ent are  simple,  but  very  exacting;  and  are.  that  you  will 
cease  spilling  your  tea  into  the  cream,  take  your  foot  off 
the  cloth,  and  stop  speaking  while  your  mouth  is  full." 
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"I  call  this  a  right  jolly  clay."  said  Jack  Roy  to  Eva 
Fenton,  whose  quiet,  gentle  manners  charmed  him  not 
a  little. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "and  such  a  glorious  one ;  Jerry 
Malone  will  lose  caste  in  our  eyes  after  to-day." 

"I  did  not  mind  what  Jerry  said."  spoke  Philip  Wes- 
ton, who  had  overheard  their  remarks,  "I  knew  we'd 
have  no  rain  to-day;  and  Brandford  would  insist  on  us 
bringing  a  pile  of  unnecessary  clothing,  when  an  um- 
brella each  would  have  been  sufficient." 

Norrie  and  Harry  glanced  at  the  sky,  then  at  each 
other,  and  smiled;  they  had  their  doubts. 

The  meal  over,  the  ladies  began  amusing  themselves 
crossing  and  recrossing  the  river  on  the  stones,  which 
resulted  in  some  slips  and  wet  feet;  they  then  gathered 
wild  flowers,  while  the  gentlemen  smoked  cigars  and 
Philip  Weston,  much  to  May's  disgust,  began  talking 
politics  with  Harry  Brandford. 

Things  went  on  like  this  for  some  time.  At  last  the 
ladies  got  tired  out,  and  after  exploring  everything  in 
and  around  Rockv  Falls,  the  whole  party  sat  down  t(i 
rest. 

"Three  o'clock,"  said  Philip,  "and  no  rain  yet,  I 
shall  certainly  have  reason  tc  pride  myself  on  my  judg- 
ment of  to-day." 

"Oh,  Phil,"  said  Will  Roy,  "do  give  us  a  rest  about 
your  judgment,  and  don't  holler  'till  you're  out  of  the 
woods,  or  you'll  jink  the  fine  day." 

"Will,  I'm  shocked  at  your  using  such  slang,"  said 
Lilian. 

But,  suddenly,  as  if  in  resjionse  to  Will's  warning, 
a  large,  dark  cloud  began  to  si)read  itself  in  the  heavens, 
sending  down  a  gloomy  aspect  on  the  face  of  nature, 
and  causing  a  shade  of  anxiety  to  o'ercast  each  counten- 
ance, and  soon,  slowly  l)ut  surely,  large  heavy  drops  be- 
gan to  fall. 

"A  slight  sunshower,"  muttered  Phil. 
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"I  hope  so,"  said  Frank  Dane,  in  a  weak  voice. 
"Surely  'twould  have  better  i.ianners  than  to  rain  on 
us,"  said  Jack. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha,"  roared  Will,  "make  up  your  mind  to 
it  Johnny,  we're  in  for  it,  I  knew  Weston's  bragging 
would  jink  it." 

"I'm  afraid  we  are  in  for  an  evening  of  it,"  said 
Harry,  "you  had  better  ])ut  on  all  the  clothes  and  rain 
cloaks  you've  brought  with  you.  ladies." 

"Oh,  my,  it  really  can't  rain,"  pouted  May. 

"It  will  soon  let  us  know  whether  it  can  or  not," 
laup-hed  Norrie,  enjoying  immensely  Philip  Weston's 
grim  face,  as  he  leaned  against  a  tree  in  silence.  They 
began  donning  their  rain  apparel  with  mingled  mirth  and 
grief. 

"I  think  you  gentlemen  had  better  set  to  work  and 
build  a  bough  house,"  said  Lucy. 

"A  very  wise  plan,"  assented  Harry. 

They  selected  a  large  tree,  whose  branches  spread 
out  some  distance,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  few  more, 
which  they  took  from  other  trees,  they  soon  had  a  tem- 
porary though  frail  protection  from  the  rain.  And  now 
it  came  in  heavy  showers.  Philip  Weston  stood,  as  Nor- 
rie had  predicted,  with  an  umbrella  t)\er  his  hea<l.  not 
deigning  to  sit  under  the  jirotection  of  the  friendly  tree. 
Marry  walked  about  outside,  trying  in  vain  to  kindle 
into  life  the  few  remaining  si)arks  of  the  fire,  as  he  fear- 
ed the  ladies  would  take  cold.  Soon  the  rain  began  to 
penetrate  the  boughs,  so  the  gentlemen  left  it  to  the  lad- 
ies, selectiuT  the  dry  spots  for  them.  Will  Roy  perched 
himself  on  top  of  n  large  boulder  opposite,  where  he 
said  he  would  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  shower,  and 
challenged  it  to  come  and  do  its  worst. 

"How  about  the  gypsy  life  now,"  said  Norrie,  "it 
was  all  very  well  while  thp  in  shone,  and  you  were  eat- 
ing bread  and  cake,  crean.  and  jam,  drinking  tea  and 
nectar." 
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"I  gubbs  it  up,"  said  Will,  "as  the  niggers  say  to 
Massa  Johnson;  the  life  doesn't  become  me,  even  with 
such  a  queen  as  Miss  Moore/' 

"O  coward,"  said  Norrie,  "all  the  rain  in  the  heavens 
would  not  scare  me,  and  I  can  tell  you  I  am  not  going  to 
remain  in  this  cramped  position  much  longer,  I'm  actu- 
ally half  paralysed.  I  must  get  out  and  have  a  run  up 
the  rocks  and  across  the  river."  Not  a  word  from  Philip. 

"Oh,  Lucy,  do  look  at  him,"  said  Norrie,  "it's  a  long 
time  since  I've  enjoyed  anything  like  this,  he  holds  on 
to  the  umbrella  as  a  drowning  man  to  an  oar.  Mr. 
Weston,"  she  said,  trying  to  smother  her  laughter, 
"don't  you  think  you  ought  to  take  a  diploma  for  being 
such  a  judge  of  the  weather?"  "The  lay  of  the  land  and 
the  play  of  the  winds  here  confused  me  a  bit,"  he  an- 
swered.    "I  should  know  better  next  time." 

"How  about  the  rain  costumes  being  a  rubbish  and 
nuisance  now%  Weston,"  roared  Will.  O!  you  do  take 
the  bun  for  a  judge?"  Norrie  could  stand  it  no  longer; 
she  longed  to  be  out  on  the  rocks  where  she  could  laugh 
and  pretend  she  was  not  laughing  at  Phil  Weston. 

Harry  and  Lucy  alone  knew  the  ciuse  of  her  mirth, 
so  muffling  the  latter  up  well,  to  protect  her  from  the 
dampness,  she  issued  forth  from  the  shelter,  springing 
lightly  and  gracefully  from  rock  to  rock,  now  up,  now 
down,  now  across  the  river;  laughing  and  enjoying  her- 
self to  her  heart's  content,  'till  the  rain  had  drenched 
her  brown  curls,  deepened  the  bloom  on  her  cheeks,  and 
the  sparkle  in  her  eyes.  At  length  their  shelter  was 
vacated  by  all,  the  rain  beginning  to  come  through  in 
every  part.  Umlirellas  were  seen  pacing  briskly,  to  and 
fro.  Phili])  Weston  never  left  his  post  near  the  Lree, 
where  he  first  took  uj)  his  position,  nor  Will,  his 
perch  n  the  boulder.  He  sang  song  after  song  till  he 
grew  hoarse.  At  last  all  the  gentlemen  except  Philip 
assembled  round  Harry  to  hold  a  consultation. 

"Come  on,"  roared  Will,  addressing  the  rain,  "come 
on  as  hard  as  you  can,  you've  done  your  worst,  rain 
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away,  bring  thunder  and  lighting,  too,  for  0001^  any." 
Then  be  saw  Harry,  together  with  Frank  and  Jack,  com- 
ing up  to  him.  "Say,  men,  this  is  beastly  to  make  the 
best  of  it." 

"Well,"  laughed  Harry,  "it  seemed  as  if  you  thought 
you  would  never  get  enough,  you  could  not  remain  down 
below  where  you  might  have  got  a  little  shelter." 

"The  girls  will  get  their  deaths,"  said  Frank. 

"I  trust  not,"  said  Harry,  "the  exercise  you  know 
will  keep  them  from  catching  cold." 

"But  what's  to  be  done?"  asked  Will. 

"That's  just  what  we  have  come  up  to  you  about; 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned  it's  only  a  laughing  matter, 
but  the  ladies  must  run  no  risk.  I  am  sorry  we  came 
to-day,  I  was  almost  sure  that  it  would  not  hold  fine'  till 
we  got  into  the  skiff  again;  what  we  propose  is  this,  by 
taking  a  short  cut  across  the  woods,  the  distance  is  not 

quite  a  mile  to  Cape where  Mr.  Murphy,  with  his 

wife  and  family  live,  and  the  distance  to  where  we  meet 
the  skiff  is  over  two,  and,  besides,  they  cannot  come  to 
meet  us  'till  sunset.  So  we  must  all  go  to  Mr.  Murphy's; 
it's  rough  travelling,  certainly;  but  it's  better  than  stand- 
ing here  and  catching  cold.  Then,  when  the  ladies  have 
dried  their  clothing,  we  can  get  the  loan  of  a  punt  or 
skiff  from  Mr.  Murphy,  as  we  can  go  by  water  to  the 
very  spot  where  we  are  to  meet  our  own." 

"Good,"  roared  Will,"three  cheers,  hip,  hip,  hooray," 
and  he  flourished  his  cap  in  the  air.  "Say,  Brandford," 
he  went  on  in  a  lower  voice,  "what  ails  Weston  is  he 
petrified,  or  glued  to  that  tree?" 

"He  is  put  out  at  the  unpleasantness  of  the  weather, 
I  daresay,"  smiled  Harry,  "and  sorry  he  said  so  often 
we'd  have  no  rain." 

Soon,  their  plan  was  unfolded  to  the  rest  of  the 
party,  and  they  were  on  their  journey,  with  merry  jests 
and  laughter;  for  they  all,  with  the  exception  of  Philip 
Weston,  keenly  enjoyed  the  ludicrousness  of  their  sit- 
uation. 
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It  was  no  easy  matter  for  ladies  to  travel  a  roughly- 
cut  wood  path  ;  some  places  it  was  so  narrow,  that  they 
had  to  go  in  single  file,  making,  as  Norrie  said,  "a  sorry- 
looking  hand  of  gypsies."  But  all  things  have  a'l  end- 
ing, and  so  had  their  journey.  They  were  thankful 
to  reach  the  friendly  shelter  of  Mr.  Murphy's  home, 
where  his  good  wife  and  daughter  did  all  in  their  power 
for  the  forlorn  picnicers.  And  after  they  had  rested, 
taken  tea,  and  dried  their  clothing  somewhat,  felt  very 
much  refreshed. 

The  rain  had  now  ceased,  and  a  sweet,  refreshing 
breeze  come  up,  which  Mr.  Murphy  said,  "would  give 
them  a  delightful  run  with  a  sail."  Soon  they  were 
settled  comfortably  in  his  large  skiff,  the  sail  spread, 
and  on  their  way  to  Beach  Bay. 

"I've  heard  a  great  deal  of  t'uc  beauty  of  Rocky 
Falls,"  said  Phil  Weston,  in  an  undertone  to  May,  as  he 
sat  near  her,  "but  it  shall  always  have  unpleasant  recol- 
lections for  me." 

"Phil,  I'm  really  ashamed  of  you,"  she  said,  "you've 
behaved  most  foolishly  all  day.  Why,  we  girls  were  not 
afraid  of  the  rain." 

"It's  not  a  case  of  being  afraid  of  the  rain.  May,  but 
do  you  think  I  did  not  know  Miss  Moore  was  laughing 
at  me  all  day.  and  delighted  when  she  saw  the  rain,  to 
prove  mv  judgment  at  fault?  and  as  for  that  Will  Roy. 
I  should  like  to  cut  a  piece  ofT  his  tongue." 

"That's  because  you  were  so  serious  ove-  ''-.  Why 
could  you  not  laugh  it  ofif.  and  acknowledge  you  had 
made  a  mistake?  Norrie  is  always  full  of  mischief,  and 
cannot  help  laughing  when  she  sees  anyone  act  as  ridi- 
culously as  you  have  to-day." 

"It's  bad  enough  for  a  fellow  to  be  laughed  at  and 
gibed  by  the  whole  company  all  day,"  said  Phil,  putting 
on  an  injured  air,  "but  to  have  the  one  who  is  dearest  in 
all  the  world  to  him,  tell  him  it  serves  him  right,  is  too 
much." 


she 
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"Oh.  Phil,  I  did  not  mean  that,"  said  May,  with  a 
softened  look,  slipping  her  hand  into  his,  "you  know  you 
are  more  to  me  than  Norrie,  and  Will,  and  all  of  them 
td.u^ether,  and  if  T  did  not  care  so  much  about  you 
I  would  tell  you  they  were  all  horrid  and  you  perfec- 
tion, it  is  because  I  do  care  that  I  speak  plainly,  so  that 
you  won't  do  the  same  on  a  similar  occasion." 

"Protect  me  from  a  similar  occasion."  smiled  F^hil, 
quite  pacified  now,  that  his  lady  love,  at  least,  was  not 
laughing  at  him. 

Arriving  at  Beach  Bay.  the  gentlemen  drew  the  boat 
upon  the  shore,  and  assisted  the  ladies  to  land.  Their 
own  had  not  yet  arrived,  for  which  they  were  not  sorry, 
for  the  beauty  of  the  place  entranced  them. 

The  beach  was  long  and  wide,  and  covered  with  soft, 
fine  sand,  which  seemed  like  a  carpet  to  the  feet,  but  not 
soft  enough  to  make  the  walking  tiresome. 

The  sand  was  compressed  from  being  conti.  ually 
washed  by  the  sea;  for  at  times  it  was  covered  complete- 
ly. It  was  now  strewn  with  pretty  shells,  of  various 
colors  The  bay  was  very  wide,  and  the  sea  rolled  in,  in 
big  white  waves,  murmuring  to  itself,  in  its  own  deep, 
mysterious  language. 

The  sun  had  just  set,  and  the  moon  was  rising.  Large 
crimson  and  gold  clouds  hung  in  the  heavens,  towards 
where  the  sun  was  sinking;  and  melted  into  purple,  vio- 
let and  numerous  shades  'till  they  faded  into  the  palest 
blue,  where  the  moon  was  rising. 

"What  a  beautiful  scene  to  paint,"  said  Norrie.  as 
she  stood  gazing  in  rapt  admiration  at  sea  and  sky? 

Harry  came  up  to  her,  saying,  "what  a  pity  you  have 
not  your  drawing  materials  with  you.  Miss  Moore?  you 
might  sketch  the  outlines  and  fill  in  your  colors  after- 
wards." 

"A  sunset  painting  never  satisfies  me,  Mr.  Brand- 
ford."  she  answered,  "it  falls  too  far  short  of  the  realitv," 
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"Have  you  ever  tried  to  paint  the  face  of  your  ideal," 
with  (Norrie  imagined)  a  trifle  of  irony  in  his  voice? 

"No,"  she  answered  ("I  seldom  paint  anything  from 
imagination,  and  never  a  face.") 

"Not  even  the  one  you  imagine  you  see  in  the  moon? 
Surely  you  could  remember  that  well  enough  to  paint  it." 

"But  I  tell  you  he  is  not  my  ideal." 

"And  I  tell  you.  Miss  Moore,  he  must  be,  the  face 
that  appears  to  your  imagination,  whenever  you  get 
thinking  of  what  you  would  wish  your  ideal  to  be  like, 
must  surely  be  the  one  dearest  to  yoU;  but  then  you  do 
not  require  to  call  imagination  to  your  aid  to  paint  him, 
as  you  have  the  reality  near  enough  to  you  at  present." 
Ah,  how  near  he  was  to  the  truth  without  knowing  it. 
He  war  determined  to  find  out  if  his  suspicions  were  cor- 
rect with  regard  to  Frank  Dane,  to  whom  he  was  now 
alluding. 

Norrie  started  and  looked  quickly  at  him. 

"What  does  he  mean,"  she  thought,  "surely  he  can- 
not read  my  thoughts.  Since  you  seem  to  know  so  much, 
Mr.  Brandford,"  she  answered  with  a  rather  dignified 
air,  "perhaps  you  will  tell  me  whether  it  is  Mr.  Weston 
or  one  of  the  Roys?" 

"How  carefully  she  avoids  Dane's  name,"  he  thought, 
then  said :  "There  are  two  you  did  not  name,  Frank 
Dane  and  my  humble  self,  the  latter,  of  course,  is  out 
of  the  question,  as  you've  given  me  to  understand  this 
morning." 

"Then  you  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  Mr.  Dane." 

"Without  a  doubt,"  he  answered,  his  suspicions  be- 
ing confirmed  as  he  noticed,  even  in  the  twilight,  a  deep 
blush  o'erspread  her  face. 

"You're  the  quickest  I've  ever  known  for  jumping 
at  conclusions,  Mr.  Brandford.  Ah,  here  is  our  skiflF," 
she  said,  in  a  relieved  tone,  as  she  caught  sight  of  a  white 
sail  in  the  distance. 
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"I  may  have  jumped  quickly,"  he  said,  "but  not  in 
the  wrong  direction,"  and  as  she  made  no  reply,  thought, 
"that  ends  it,  silence  I  suppose  gives  consent." 

The  sail  home  was  equally  enjoyable;  the  rippling 
waves  sparkling  in  the  moonlight,  the  soft  varied  hues  of 
the  sky  above,  and  the  rich  autumnal  tinted  verdure  of 
the  hills  around  them;  with  youth,  health  and  freedom 
from  worldly  cares,  the  dearest  possessions  of  mankind, 
their  portion;  and  all  agreed,  even  Philip  Weston,  that 
taking  rain  and  all  into  consideration,  it  was  a  jolly  day. 

Will  Roy's  loud  tenor  rang  out  clearly  over  the 
moonlit  waters  in 

"White  wings  they  never  grow  weary." 

Then  Norrie  was  l)egged  to  favor  them;  she  was  sit- 
ting with  PVank  Dane  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  had 
relapsed  into  perfect  silence. 

"What  has  made  you  so  quiet,  Norrie?"  asked  May. 

"I  expect  her  fun  for  one  day  is  quite  exhausted," 
said  Lucy. 

"You  should  be  more  economical  over  it,  Miss 
Moore,"  said  Will. 

"I  shall  know  better  next  time,"  said  Norrie,  smil- 
ing good-naturedly,  "there's  nothing  like  making  mis- 
takes, you  know,  for  teaching  one." 

"But  that's  not  the  song.  Miss  Moore,"  said  Frank. 

Finding  she  would  not  be  let  off,  she  sang  in  her 
rich,  pathetic  voice: 

"The  last  rose  of  summer." 

Then  Harry  was  persuaded  to  give  them  one  more, 
ere  they  reached  shore.  And  his  deep  musical  voice 
seemed  to  float  over  the  waters  with  lingering  tender- 
ness in  that  sweet  old  love  song — 

"Geneveive,  sweet  Geneveive, 

The  days  may  come,  the  days  may  go, 
But  still  the  hands  of  memory  weave, 
The  blissful  dreams  of  long  ago." 
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It  was  with  some  regret  that  the  boat  at  last  touch- 
ed land,  and  the  company  wended  their  way  to  Mrs, 
Hamilton's,  who  was  not  a  little  anxious,  since  the  heavy 
rain  had  come.  But  none  of  them  sutTered  any  bad  ef- 
fects from  their  wetting.  Norrie  again  accepted  Frank 
Dane's  escort  to  her  home,  while  Jack  Roy  did  the  hon- 
ors for  Eva  Ftnton. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

THAT  night  when  all  else  were  sleeping  Harry  Brand- 
ford  paced  to  and  fro  'neath  the  verandah  of  his 
dwelling.  "And  so  'tis  over  and  done  with,"  he 
thought,  "the  sweet  hope  that  I've  allowed  to  fill  my 
heart  for  the  past  few  weeks;  beautiful  Norrie  Moore, 
with  her  bright,  merry,  winsome  ways,  her  pure  and 
candid  soul,  her  loving,  faithful  heart,  can  never  be  mine. 
I  might  have  known  it,  I'm  too  quiet  and  serious  to  at- 
tract such  a  gay,  light-hearted  creature,  even  if  Dane 
were  not  before  me.  Well,  may  he  make  you  happy  dear- 
est, if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  win  you.  Life  will  be 
more  dreary  than  ever  to  me  now,  for  I  feel  I  can  never 
learn  to  forget.  Well,  dear  one,  I  will  never  pain  you  by 
speaking  of  my  bitter  disappointment,  let  us  be  friends, 
as  we've  always  been,  you  said,  and  I  will  try  to  be,  no 
matter  how  hard  the  task,  for  your  sweet  sake." 

At  the  open  window  of  her  bedroom,  her  chin  rest- 
ing in  both  hands,  her  usual  attitude  when  in  deep 
thought,  sits  Norrie;  gazing  with  large,  solemn  eyes  at 
the  stars;  all  the  buoyancy,  sparkle  and  mischief  have 
left  her  now,  her  face  wears  a  pained,  thoughtful  ex- 
pression, a  look  of  resolve  has  settled  in  the  lines  of  her 
mouth.  "Yes,"  she  thought,  "that  is  what  I  must  do. 
Lucy  and  her  mother  will  oppose  me,  I  know,  as  I  prom- 
ised to  wait  till  we'd  go  together,  but  I  must  he  firm,  I 
will  go  with  May  and  Lilian.  But,  oh,  how  happy  I 
might  be  if  there  was  no  obstacle — if  I  could  only  allow 
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myself,  but  I  will  be  brave  and  fight  down  my  own  feel- 
ings. He  thinks  Frank  Dane  and  I  care  for  each  other, 
and  I  let  him  do  so,  it  is  best  for  a  time  whatever? 

How  sad  he  looked  when  I  asked  him  to  let  us  be 
friends.  I  am  acting  falsely,  to  him  and  to  myself,  but 
for  Lucy's  sweet  sake  I  will  bear  it.  I  wonder  does  she 
think  I  do  not  see  the  pain  in  her  dear  face,  and  how 
bravely  she  tries  to  hide  it?  She  must  never  suspect  my 
feelings  towards  him;  I  don't  know  whether  she  is  aware 
that  he  cares  for  me  or  not ;  I  hope  she  won't  know  it. 
"No,  Dr.  Hamilton,"  she  went  on,  an  expression  more 
solemn  and  resolute  stealing  over  her  face.  "On  your 
death-bed  I  promised  to  ever  love  and  care  for  your 
I.ucy,  and  did  I  not  wish  for  something  to  prove  my 
gratitude  for  all  your  kindness;  yes,  and  I  even  prom- 
ised to  give  up  my  own  happiness  if  need  be,  to  save  her 
pain,  and  could  I  accept  it  now  while  she  suffered?  No, 
a  thousand  times  no,  they  may  think  what  they  will  of 
me,  but  I  will  go  to  St.  John's  at  the  end  of  the  month 
and  begin  my  work,  and  then,  who  knows,  perhaps  his 
heart  may  turn  to  her  when  I  am  not  here,  and  I  shall 
he  glad  tho'  I  may  suffer  a  little?" 

The  next  was  a  fishing  excursion,  the  gentlemen 
managed  to  supply  the  ladies  with  rods.  Frank  Dane 
was  Norrie's  attendant  v  i  this  occasion;  he  kept  her  flies 
in  order  and  baitrd  her  hook  when  necessary,  whilst- 
Harry  saw  to  Lucy's  requirements.  They  had  caught 
several  dozen  fine  trout,  when  there  seemed  to  be  a  great 
commotion  at  one  part  of  the  pond ;  Will  Roy  had  secur- 
ed a  very  large  eel.  Of  course  all  gathered  round  to  in- 
spect it;  Norrie  did  not  seem  as  curious  as  the  others, 
for  she  said,  "eels  were  no  strangers  to  her,"  and  moved 
off  some  distance  to  attend  to  her  fishing.  They  must 
not  have  been  strangers  to  Harry  Band  ford  either,  for  he 
too  moved  off  in  her  direction.  He  had  scarcely  spoken 
a  word  to  her  during  the  day. 

"Do  you  find  that  rod  too  heavy  for  you.  Miss 
Moore?"  he  asked  in  a  cold  tone  of  voice. 

"Not  at  all,  Mr.  Brandford,  I  like  a  heavy  rod.  It 
just  strikes  me  I  have  not  thanked  you  for  the  loan  of  it." 
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"There  are  no  thanks  necessary,"  he  answered,  "I 
had  a  fancy  to  give  you  that  rod,  as  it  is  the  one  you  re- 
fused to  accept  the  loan  of  some  years  ago." 

"Yes,"  said  Norrie,  "I  knew  it  the  moment  I  had 
seen  it,  I  remembered  the  curious  carving  on  this  fer- 
rule (pointing  to  one  of  them)  is  it  your  name?" 

"Not  exactly,  it  is  the  name  in  shorthand  of  the  per- 
son who  gave  me  the  rod,  together  with  the  date  of  the 
month  and  year."  The  line  became  tangled  on  the  reel 
now,  and  he  took  the  rod  to  arrange  it,  resting  it  against 
his  body  as  he  did  so,  and  the  pressure  caused  a  small 
locket  to  become  detached  from  his  watch  chain  and  fall 
at  Norrie's  feet,  opening  as  it  touched  the  ground. 

She  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and  handed  it  to  him,  say- 
ing: 

"Do  you  always  wear  your  own  picture,  Mr.  Brand- 
ford?" 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  curious  smile,  "my  own 
picture,"  he  repeated,  "I  certainly  would  not  do  anything 
so  foolish,  you  do  not  know  me  as  well  as  you  do  my 
rod,  take  another  look  (as  he  handed  it  back  to  her)  and 
tell  me  if  you  think  it's  me." 

She  took  it,  glancing  from  him  to  the  picture,  sev- 
eral times. 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said  slowly,  "I  see  now  it's  not  you, 
tho'  very  like;  the  features  are  the  same  but  the  express- 
ion is  entirely  different." 

"In  what  way?"  he  asked. 

"Well,"  she  said,  hesitatingly,  "the  eyes  have  not 
such  a  deep,  thoughtful  expression,  and  the  face  is 
brighter  looking;  you  know,  Mr.  Brandford,  you,  often, 
when  your  features  are  in  repose,  have  a  rather  grave 
erpression;  I  should  say  it  was  your  brother,  if  you  had 
one,  or  yours  when  you  were," — and  she  stopped  sud- 
denly, looking  rather  confused. 

"Mine  when  I  was  what,  or  where?"  he  asked. 
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"I  was  going  to  say,  yours  when  you  were  perfectly 
happy." 

"That  time  never  was,"  he  said,  "unless  when  I  was 
"ry  young  child,  nor  do  I  think  it  ever  will  be." 

"But  you  surely  cannot  be  very  unhappy,  Mr.  Brand- 
ford  ?" 

"I  do  not  say  that  I  am;  I  say,  that  I've  never  been, 
nor  never  expect  to  be,  perfectly  happy;  in  fact,  it's  not 
to  be  found  in  this  world." 

"But  don't  you  expect  to  have  as  much  as  there  is 
allotted  in  this  world?" 

"No!  I  don't  even  expect  that." 

"But,  why?"  she  persisted. 

"For  answer,  he  looked  at  her  without  speaking,  a 
steady,  reproachful  gaze;  which  made  her  tender  heart 
go  out  to  him  more  yearningly  than  ever. 

"You  had  better  take  your  rod  now,"  he  said,  hand- 
ing it  to  her;  "I've  just  seen  some  fine  trout  jumping; 
October  is  the  best  month  for  this  pond.  May  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  escorting  you  and  Miss  Hamilton  here  then  ?" 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot  come  then,  as  I  hope  to 
open  school  in  St.  John's  by  the  first  of  next  month." 

"Oh!"  and  Norrie  thought  his  voice  grew  colder  as 
he  spoke,  "I  thought  you  did  not  intend  opening  'till 
the  first  of  next  year." 

"Nor  did  I ;  'till  a  few  days  ago." 

"Does  not  care  to  remain  long  after  Dane  goes,"  he 
thought,  aloud  he  said,  "I  suppose  you've  taken  advant- 
age of  the  women's  privilege  of  changing  your  mind?" 

"It's  not  a  mere  matter  of  changing  my  mind,"  she 
said,  "but  I  cannot  bear  my  life  here,  so  dull  and  inactive, 
when  I've  work  before  me." 

"Of  course,  it's  only  quite  natural  you  should  feel  so, 
especially  when  the  present  company  leaves."     It  was 
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said  so  coldly,  and  matter  of  fact,  that  Norrie  thought, 
"perhaps  after  all  he  does  not  care  as  much  as  I  think." 

"Dane  is  coming  over,  and  I  must  attend  to  Miss 
Hamilton,"  he  said,    "Good-bye!" 

"But  you  have  not  told  me  whose  picture  you  wear 
yet,  Mr.  Brandford." 

"Only  a  cousin  and  namesake  of  mine,  who  has  been 
in  the  United  States  for  the  past  ten  years,"  as  he  moved 
off  in  the  direction  of  Lucy. 

A  few  days  after,  Norrie  entertained  the  visitors  in 
her  own  home.  Mrs.  Brandford  was  quite  indignant, 
when  she  found  Harry  and  the  other  gentlemen  w-ere 
going,  "that  girl  does  not  know  how  to  keep  her  own 
place,"  she  thought. 

Soon  after  this,  came  the  first  open  breach  between 
her  and  her  stepson.  At  Harry's  suggestion,  she  had 
decided  to  give  an  evening  party  to  his  young  friends; 
she  entered  into  the  thing  with  unusual  zest,  and  deter- 
mined to  have  it  as  she  said,  "a  ball  on  a  small  scale." 

There  were  several  other  gentlemen  besides  Harry's 
visitors  staying  at  St.  Rose  for  the  shooting  season,  with 
whom  she  was  acquainted,  so  that  she  could  count  on  ten. 

Now,  to  secure  an  equal  number  of  you.ig  ladies, 
was  more  difficult.  Harry  named  several  nice  girls  of 
the  place,  but  she  would  not  hear  of  them. 

At  last  she  decided  to  invite  a  few  of  her  aristocratic 
friends  from  town.  The  coastal  steamer  would  not  be 
coming  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  ball,  and  the  near- 
est railway  station  to  St.  Rose  was  some  miles  distant, 
so  it  was  arranged  to  meet  the  guests  with  their  own 
new  and  pretty  little  schooner. 

Before  sending  out  the  invitations  to  those  in  St. 
Rose,  Mrs.  Brandford  handed  them  to  Harry  to  read. 
As  he  finished  the  last  one  he  seemed  rather  puzzled. 

"Why,  mother!  vou've  forgotten  Miss  Moore,"  he 
said  (looking  much  cispleased). 
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Mrs.  Brandford  only  stared,  in  haughty  surprise, 
at  her  stepson. 

"Forgotten  whom?"  she  asked. 

"I  think  I've  spoken  very  plainly,  mother,  and  your 
hearing  is  not  at  fault."  It  was  the  last  time  he  ever  ad- 
dressed her  by  that  name. 

"Harry  Brandford,  surely  you  do  not  for  a  moment 
imagine  that  because  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  Mrs.  Dane  are 
foolish  enough  to  overlook  Nora  Moore's  inferiority  of 
birth,  that  I'm  going  to  do  the  same.  I  did  not  forge*" 
iicr,  because  I  never,  for  an  instant,  entertained  the 
smallest  idea  of  inviting  her." 

"Then  you  will  have  to  entertain  it  now,  Mrs. 
Brandford,  for  if  this  evening  party,  or  whatever  you 
choose  to  call  it,  takes  place  here.  Miss  Moore  is  to  be 
invited." 

He  spoke  with  calm  determination,  and  Mrs.  Brand- 
ford felt  that  this  was  to  be  the  hardest  fought  battle  be- 
tween them  yet;  but  sin  told  herself  she  would  win.  He 
had,  on  several  occasions,  given  way  to  her,  simply  to 
save  trouble  between  them,  for  as  his  father's  widow,  he 
always  respected  her,  and  wished  to  do  so  still ;  tho'  he 
was  determined  now  at  any  cost,  that  Norrie  should  not 
be  slighted. 

"You  choose  to  be  very  dictatorial,  Harry,  but  it 
makes  no  difference  with  my  decision." 

"I  repeat,  Mrs.  Brandford,  that  Miss  Moore  is  to  be 
invited." 

She  thought  it  wiser  to  curb  her  indignation  some- 
what, and  try  to  reason  with  him,  but  it  was  all  to  no 
avail,  for  it  only  seemed  to  anger  him. 

At  last  her  pent-up  passion  burst  forth  in  all  its 
fury;  she  rose  to  her  feet  saying,  as  she  moved  towards 
the  door  :  "Since  it  is  useless  wasting  words  on  you,  and 
you  forget  yourself  so  far  as  to  dare  ask  me  to  invite  a 
low-born  fisher  girl  (because  she  has  managed  to  scrape 
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up  an  education  through  the  mistaken  charity  of  fools, 
whose  favor  she  was  clever  enough  to  win),  amongst  re- 
fined ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  shall  leave  you  to  cool  off 
the  heat  of  your  temper  somewhat." 

Harry  moved  quickly  to  the  door,  placing  his  hand 
on  it.  "when  you  have  written  out  Aliss  Moore's  invita- 
tion, you  may  leave  the  room,  but  not  'till  then." 

"Do  you  intend  to  make  me  a  prisoner,  sir?" 

"  'Till  you've  done  as  I  tell  you,"  he  answered. 

"That  I  shall  never  do,  Harry  Brandford,  Nora 
Moore,"  she  sneered,  "may  be  well  enough  to  go  on  ex- 
cursions through  the  woods,  it's  what  she's  best  used  to; 
and  very  well  for  you  or  Frank  Dane  to  flirt  with,  since 
you  chose  to  forget  yourselves  so  far,  but  I  do  not  think 
her  good  enough  to  associat  .  with  my  friends."  Harry 
grew  very  white. 

"Mrs.  Brandford,"  he  said,  "were  you  a  man,  I 
should  strike  you  for  these  words,  as  a  woman,  and  my 
father's  widow,  I  am  ashamed  of  and  I  despise  you:  You 
are  right  in  one  thing,  Miss  Moore  is  not  your  equal,  for 
she  is  as  far  above  you,  as  the  angels  are  above  satan. 
Now,  Mrs.  Brandford,  since  you've  put  me  to  it,  I  must 
remind  you  that  this  house  is  mine,  and  but  for  the 
courtesy  due  my  guests,  and  the  unpleasant  remarks  it 
might  create,  I  would  forbid  the  whole  thing  taking 
place;  but  should  you  persist  in  refusing  to  write  out  the 
invitation  in  question,  at  any  cost,  I  shall  put  a  stop  to 
it ;  remember,  I  say  at  any  cost." 

Mrs.  Brandford  fairly  held  her  breath;  she  knew 
what  he  said  was  true,  and  that  he  would  keep  his  word. 

"You  do  not  mean  to  say  you  will  be  ungentlemanly 
enough  to  stop  it  when  the  invitations  have  been  sent  to 
St.  John's,  and,  perhaps  the  party  on  their  way?" 

"I  mean  to  say  I'll  be  ungentlemanly  enough  for 
that,  if  you  choose  to  think  so.  I  will  leave  you  now  for 
an  hour,  and  when  I  return  I  shall  expect  to  be  shown  the 


all. 
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invitation,  written  out,"  and  with  a  white,  sad  face,  and  a 
deep  sigh,  as  he  glanced  at  his  dead  mother's  picture 
(jver  the  mantel,  he  left  her. 

At  first  she  decided  not  to  do  it,  "let  him  do  his 
worst,"  she  thought,  but  then  the  humiliation  of  having 
to  inform  her  high-toned  friends  that,  the  ball  on  a  small 
scale,  to  which  they  were  invited,  was  not  to  take  place, 
and  no  particular  reason  to  give  for  it,  was  more  than 
she  could  bear.  "If  I  could  only  write  it  out  so  coldly 
that  she  would  not  accept  it;"  she  thought,  "but  I  cannot, 
for  he  will  be  sure  to  read  it;"  so  with  no  small  amount 
of  repugnance,  it  was  at  last  completed.  She  would  not 
remain  in  the  room  until  he  returned,  but  left  the  note 
open,  on  the  desk  near  the  others.  When  Harry  entered 
an  hour  afterwards  he  read  it,  scaled  and  addressed  them 
all,  and  sent  a  messenger  with  them  immediately. 

"You've  gained  your  point.  Master  Harry,"  thought 
Mrs.  Brandford,  as  she  watched  the  boy  go,  from  her 
bedroom  window:  "but  I  shall  be  even  with  you  by  mak- 
ing Nora  Moore  sorry  she  ever  got  that  invitation.  At 
first,  I  wished  I  could  word  the  note  in  a  curt  manner, 
thinking  it  might  prevent  her  accepting:  now  I  am  glad 
I  could  not  do  so,  for  I  will  snub  her  unmerci<^nlly."  The 
thought  seemed  to  please  her  immensely,  for  she  went 
downstairs  with  a  triumphant  smile,  "he  shall  see  what 
asserting  that  iron  will  of  his  will  cost  him,  when  he 
finds  the  rustic  beauty  slighted  by  my  friends." 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

TWO  days  after,  Mrs.  Brandford  was  seated  in  her 
private  room,  with  her  housekeeper — a  woman 
nearly  as  old  as  her  mistress;  and  who  had  lived 
with  the  latter  since  she  had  married  Mr.  Brandford. 
The  woman  always  tried  to  please  her  employer  and 
was  attached  to  her  after  a  fashion,  for,  of  course,  it  was 
to  her  interest  to  cater  to  all  the  proud  lady's  whims, 
and  pretend  she  thought  her  incapal)le  of  wrong  doing. 
Mrs.  Brandford  sometimes  became  very  confidential 
with  her,  and  often  alluded  to  the  mesalliance  she  had 
made  when  she  married  Mr.  Brandford,  and  to  some  of 
the  doings  of  her  high  toned  ancestors :  of  the  good 
blood  which  flowed  in  her  veins.  The  housekeeper  often 
did  the  work  of  secretary  too,  for  she  was  educated  to 
a  certain  degree.  Her  occupation  now  was  reading  to 
her  mistress  the  answers  to  her  invitations.  She  had 
finished  all  but  one  when  she  made  the  remark,  "not  one 
refusal  unless  this  is." 

"Refusal,"  repeated  Mrs.  Brandford,  indignantly, 
"that  is  what  I've  never  yet  received  to  any  invitation 
I  have  ever  given.  This  must  be  Nora  Moore's,  there's 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  her  refusing,  she  is  only  too 
glad  to  come,  and  exhibit  her  so-called  talents;  it's  hard- 
ly worth  while  reading  it;  I  suppose,  tho',  we  may  as 
well  hear  what  she  says." 

"Please  excuse  my  presumption,  dear  Mrs.  Brand- 
ford, but  I'm  really  surprised  at  your  inviting  that  girl 
here." 

"My  inviting  her  is  not  more  surprising  to  you,  than 
being  almost  forced  to  do  so,  was  to  me,  tho'  certainly, 
I  could  have  withheld  the  invitation  on  condition  (she 
did  not  name  it)  but  since  Mr.  Harry  became  so  stub- 
born over  it,  I  decided  to  ask  her,  in  fact,  I'm  glad  she's 
coming,  as  I  intend  to  make  her  realize  her  position  so- 
cially, and  keep  her  in  her  proper  place  for  the  future. 
Read  it,  JaiiC,  quickly,  I'm  in  a  hurry." 


not 
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The  woman  opened  Norrie's  little  note.  Written, 
in  a  firm,  clear  hand  were  the  words : — 

"Miss  Moore  declines  the  honour  of  Mrs.  Brandford's 
Invitation  for  the  15th  Inst." 

Mrs.  Brandford  loc'-ed  up  with  a  dazed  expression, 
"she  has  actually  dared  to  refuse  my  invitation,"  she 
managed  to  say  at  last. 

"I  don't  know  what  it  is  that  Norrie  Moore  would 
not  dare  do,"  murmured  Jane. 

"Go  and  ask  Mr.  Brandford  to  come  here  imme- 
diately," she  ordered,  "quick,  tell  him  it's  on  important 
business,"  and  she  paced  the  room  as  if  it  was  not  half 
large  enough  for  her. 

In  a  few  moments  Harry  appeared  in  the  doorway. 
"What  is  it?"  he  asked,  icily. 

"Look  at  that,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  open  note 
on  the  table. 

He  advanced,  glanced  at  it  and  smiled. 

"You  laugh,"  she  said,  "is  it  on  purpose  to  humiliate 
me  that  you  insisted  on  me  inviting  that  girl  here,  did 
you  have  it  planned  with  her  to  refuse,  and  in  such  a 
curt  manner,  too?" 

"Planning  and  scheming,  belong  to  such  natures  as 
yours,  Mrs.  Brandford.  ladies  and  gentlemen  always 
deal  openly.  I  will  reply  to  your  first  question  by  say- 
ing that  I  insisted  on  Miss  Moore  being  invited  because 
I  would  not  allow  her  to  be  slighted,  but  I'm  not  at  all 
surprised  at  her  refusing,  in  fact  I  half  expected  it." 

"And  yet  you  allowed  the  invitation  to  be  sent?" 

"Certainly,"  he  said  quite  coolly.  "I  can  understand 
her  motive,  her's  is  such  a  sensitive  disposition  that  she 
could  not  go  where  she  knows  she's  not  welcome,  she  is 
aware  of  your  aversion  towards  her,  and  has,  perhaps, 
made  a  shrewd  guess  as  to  how  reluctantly  the  invitation 
was  sent." 
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"It's  what  I've  a!-vays  said,"  went  on  the  indignant 
woman,  "ill-breeding  ir  sure  to  come  to  the  surface  some 
time." 

"Since  when,  is  ii.  counted  ill-breeding  for  a  lady 
to  refuse  an  invitation  wdiich  is  distasteful  to  her,"  ask- 
ed Harry.  "And  another  question,  Mrs.  Brandford,"  (as 
she  seemed  at  a  loss  for  an  answer)  "Why  does  Miss 
Moore's  refusal  seem  to  affect  you  so  much,  since  her 
presence  is  so  annoying  to  you?"  He  gazed  at  her  so 
sternly,  and  searchingly,  that  her  eyes  fell.  "I  see,"  he 
said,  turning  disgustedly  away,  for  he  seemed  to  read 
her  thoughts  with  those  calm,  grey  eyes  of  his.  "No 
doubt  instinct  has  warned  the  poor  girl  of  what  would 
have  been  in  store  for  her?" 

So  the  ball  came  ofT,  and  was  a  success.  The  visit- 
ors from  town  were  charmed.  Norrie's  refusal  of  Mrs. 
Brandford's  invitation  excited  some  curiosity  amongst 
their  own  little  party.  Lucy  and  her  mother  knew  the 
real  cause,  for  as  Harry  had  suspected,  she  felt  sure  that 
he  must  have  interfered  or,  it  would  not  have  been  sent. 
Lucy  did  not  care  to  go,  but,  of  course,  could  not  refuse 
on  account  of  her  guests. 

Two  days  afterwards,  the  gentlemen  visitors  return- 
ed to  town,  as  their  business  places  required  them,  to- 
gether with  the  six  young  ladies  Mrs.  Brandford  had 
invited  from  there.  May  and  Lilian  were  to  remain  'till 
the  end  of  September,  and  Norrie  had  decided  to  go 
wnth  them.  Next  day  she  told  ^irs.  Hamilton  and  Lucy 
of  her  intention.  They  remonstrated  and  coaxed  but  all 
to  no  purpose,  and  at  last  they  seemed  displeased  alto- 
gether, which  hurt  Norrie  very  much,  but  remembering 
her  object,  was  determined  to  carry  out  her  resolution, 
and  immediately  sent  her  card  to  be  published  in  the 
leading  papers. 

"I  always  though  you  loved  me  as  i  .  h  as  I  do  you, 
Norrie,"  said  Lucy,  a  few  days  before  .       departure. 

"And  what  makes  you  think  differently  now,  dear?" 
asked  Norrie,  throwing  her  arms  round  her. 


N( 
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"Because  you  know  how  dull  and  lonely  I  shall  be 
when  you  are  gone,  and  besides  you  promised  to  remain 
and  go  with  mamma  and  me  before  Christmas." 

"Lucy,  you  ought  to  know  I  would  do  more  than 
that  for  you,  but  i  annot  stay  on  idling  here  'till  then, 
and  living  on  Uncle  John,  I  feel  as  if  I  must  be  at  some- 
thing, and  you  know  I  never  had  much  taste  for  the 
work  here;  besides  it  will  be  but  a  few  weeks  till  you 
and  your  mother  come  on." 

"Then,  spend  the  remainder  of  the  year  with  us, 
Norrie  dear,"  said  kind-hearted  Mrs.  Hamilton. 

"Thank  you  a  thousand  times,  dear  Mrs.  Hamilton," 
she  said,  with  tears  of  gratitude;  "it  makes  me  feel  very 
unhappy  not  to  accept  your  generosity  on  this  occasion, 
but  I  really  cannot,  it  would  only  hurt  my  uncle  and 
aunt,  for  they've  never  complained  in  the  least  of  having 
me.  and  perhaps  cause  a  great  many  unkind  things  to  be 
said  of  them,  so  you  and  Lucy  will  forgive  me  I  know, 
for  having  my  own  way  this  time."  And  there  was  no- 
thing for  them  but  to  be  resigned. 

So  the  day  of  departure  dawned  at  last.  Harry  and 
Lucy  stood  on  the  pier  watching  the  steamer  as  she  slow- 
ly moved  ofT.  Harry  had  spoken  but  few  words  to  Nor- 
rie during  the  past  few  weeks,  she  gave  him  but  little 
opportunity  for  doing  so. 

"Do  not  work  too  hard,"  he  said  as  he  held  her  hand 
when  saying  good-bye,  gazing  at  her  with  his  habitual 
half-sad  expression,  "remember  'tis  easier  to  lose 
strength  than  to  gain  it,  and  teaching  is  a  very  trying 
occupation." 

"I  only  hope  I  shall  get  plenty  of  work,"  she  an- 
swered, "I  do  not  think  it  will  injure  my  health,  I  am 
very  strong  you  know,"  and  she  smiled,  that  sweet, 
sunny  smile  of  hers. 

"I  shall  be  in  town  myself  about  the  New  Year,"  he 
said,  "it  is  only  then  we  get  our  business  settled  up 
here." 
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"I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Brandford;  I  am 
very,  very  sorry  leaving  dear  Lucy,  take  good  care  of 
her  and  keep  up  her  spirits  'till  she  gets  over  her  lone- 
liness. "If  he  would  only  take  care  of  her  always,  and 
love  her  as  she  does  him,  how  happy  it  would  make  me," 
she  thought ;  as  the  distance  widened  between  them,  and 
they  faded  from  view. 

There  were  a  great  number  of  passengers  on  board, 
and  Norrie,  May  and  Lilian  occupied  the  same  state- 
room, as  it  contained  three  bi^-ths.  L'lian  and  May  were 
very  poor  sailors,  but  Norrie  was  only  sea-sick  one  day, 
after  that  she  could  remain  on  deck  all  the  time.  On 
the  day  before  their  arrival  in  town,  she  was  sitting  in 
the  stern  of  the  ship  on  a  coil  of  rope;  her  arms  leaning 
on  the  rail,  thinking  deeply  on  what  lay  before  her.  She 
had  counted  out  the  contents  of  her  purse,  and  the  sum 
was  small  indeed.  She  should  have  to  find  some  quiet, 
cheap  lodgings  'till  she  could  afford  better,  then  there 
was  a  class-room  to  be  rented,  and  a  piano  to  be  hired ; 
she  felt  she  had  to  face  many  difficulties,  but  she  was 
brave  and  hopeful,  she  would  do  her  best  and  trust  the 
rest  to  providence. 

"I  must  go  below,"  she  said  at  last,  "and  see  how 
they  are  getting  on." 

She  entered  the  state-room,  bright  and  smiling,  sing- 
ing "A  life  on  the  ocean  wave." 

"Oh,  girls,  what  a  pity  you  cannot  come  on  deck,  it's 
glorious,  I  really  believe  'twould  cure  you,  do  let  me 
help  you  up?" 

"Oh,  Norrie,  I  could  not  stir  for  worlds,"  moaned 
May,  as  she  lay  on  her  pillow  with  closed  eyes  and  a 
white  face. 

"Could  you  try,  Lilian?"  she  asked. 

"I  hardly  know,  Norrie,"  she  answered,  "I  don't 
think  I'm  as  bad  as  May  tho',  perhaps  it  would  revive 
me  a  little  if  I  could  get  on  deck." 
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"Certainly,  dear,  it  would,  let  me  help  you,"  and 
soon  she  had  her  settled  comfortably  on  deck,  and  then 
went  below  to  try  and  induce  May  to  come.  She  found 
her  sitting  up  in  her  berth. 

"I  felt  well  enough  to  go  with  Lilian,"  she  said,  "but 
I  wanted  to  see  you  alone,  and  this,  I  know  is  the  only 
chance  before  we  reach  town,"  and  taking  Norrie's  hand, 
said  : 

"I  want  you  to  do  me  a  great  favor,  tho'  I  know  it  is 
something  you  will  not  like,  but  it  would  give  mother 
nnd  me  great  pleasure  if  you  will  only  grant  it." 

"If  there  is  anything  in  my  power  that  would  give 
you  and  your  mother  pleasure,"  Norrie  replied,  "you've 
but  to  name  it.  May  dear,  and  it  shall  be  done." 

"It  will  demand  a  little  sacrifice  on  your  part,  that 
is  all  dear,"  said  May. 

"I  should  not  think  anything  a  sacrifice  that  would 
add  to  your  and  your  mother's  pleasure.  May,  for  next 
to  Lucy  and  her  mother,  I  love  you  both,  better  than 
anyone  else  in  the  world." 

"Well,  now  for  the  favor,"  said  May,  "give  up  your 
idea  of  opening  school  for  the  present,  and  come  and 
stay  ,1th  me  'till  my  marriage,  which  takes  place  about 
the  last  of  November." 

"Oh,  May,  (reproachfully)  how  can  you  ask  me  to 
do  this?" 

"And  I  say,  oh,  Norrie,  how  can  you  refuse,  remem- 
ber you've  given  your  promise  beforehand?" 

"But,  May,  you'll  not  keep  me  to  it,  for  I  gave  it, 
never  dreaming  it  was  this.  I  could  not  do  it  really, 
don't  ask  me  any  more,  dear." 

"Well,  Norrie  Moore,  this  is  the  first  favor  I've  ever 
asked  of  you,  and  you  refuse  to  grant  it.  And  just  fan- 
cy me,  with  so  much  to  be  done,  and  no  sister;  Lucy 
would  get  ill  in  town,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  mo- 
ther will  have  her  hands  full  of  lots  of  things,  and  I 
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shall  have  no  one  to  go  shopping  with  me,  nor  to  tell 
me  how  anything  becomes  me." 

"But,  May,  I  could  go  to  you  every  day  when  school 
is  over,"  said  Norrie  eagerly. 

"Why,  what  do  you  think  you're  made  of,"  said 
May.  "I  would  not  dream  of  taking  up  your  time,  once 
you  open  school,  that  will  be  quit  enough  for  you  to 
attend  to?" 

"Could  not  Lilian  go,"  pleaded  Norrie,  "or  Miss 
Weston?" 

"But  I  don't  want  Lilian  or  Miss  Weston,"  pouted 
May. 

"I  want  you;  they  have  no  taste  in  harmonizing  col- 
ors as  you  have." 

"Oh,  May,  if  it  were  only  something  else?" 

"Oh,  of  course,  the  sacrifice  is  too  great,  I  suppose," 
said  May,  appearing  to  be  vexed,  for  she  knew  this  was 
the  surest  way  of  gaining  her  point. 

"It's  not  that.  May,  you  know,"  said  Norrie,  "refus- 
ing your  kind  request  would  be  the  greater  sacrifice." 

"Well,  then,  what  is  it?" 

"What  will  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  Lucy  think  of  me? 
and  they  wanted  me  to  remain  with  them  'till  they  were 
coming." 

"I  told  them  both,"  said  May,  "when  bidding  them 
good-bye,  that  I  would  use  every  means  to  induce  you 
to  stay  with  me,  and  they  said  they  hoped  I  would  suc- 
ceed.   I  also  wrote  mother  to  the  same  effect  last  mail." 

Norrie  remained  in  deep  thought  for  some  time,  her 
companion  watching  her  anxiously.  "I'll  tell  you  what. 
May,"  she  said  at  last,  "let  us  make  a  compromise,  I'll 
give  up  opening  the  regular  classes  which  I  intended  for 
a  while  longer,  but  you  know  your  mother  has  been  kind 
enough  to  secure  some  pupils  for  me,  and  I  could  go  out 
to  these  with  a  few  others  if  I  get  them,  and  just  give  a 
certain  number  of  lessons  weekly." 
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"Very  well,"  said  May,  delightedly,  "mother  and  I 
shall  limit  the  number  tho'." 

So  all  the  economical  plannings  were  set  aside  for 
the  present,  and  Norrie,  once  more  took  up  her  resid- 
ence with  the  Danes. 


CHAPTER   X. 

FRANK'S  delight  knew  no  bounds  when  he  found  that 
Norrie  was  to  be  once  more  an  inmate  of  his  home ; 
he  seemed  to  be  always  looking  for  some  little 
service  to  render  her,  or  some  attention  to  show  her. 
The  music  and  painting  lessons  were  limited  to  six  in 
the  week,  two  every  second  day,  and  she  was  paid  well 
for  them.  Frank  determined  if  he  could  do  it,  that  she 
should  never  take  any  more,  for  he  intended,  after  May's 
marriage,  to  speak  of  his  love  to  her  and  ask  her  to  be 
his  wife. 

The  days  seemed  to  fly  past,  and  soon  there  were 
but  a  few  left  before  May's  wedding.  Philip  Weston 
and  Norrie  became  better  friends,  and  grew  so  confiden- 
tial that  he  told  her  he  knew  she  was  laughing  at  him 
that  day  at  Rocky  Falls,  and  delighccd  at  all  the  mis- 
haps he  had  made. 

"Yes,"  she  laughingly  acknowledged,  "and  more  de- 
lighted at  the  mistake  you  made  about  the  rain  than  I 
was  at  anything  else." 

Norrie  was  to  be  first  bridesmaid,  and  Frank  Dane, 
best  man.  The  wedding  day  came  at  last,  soft  and  sun- 
ny for  that  time  of  the  year.  They  were  married  in  the 
morning  and  started  a  few  hours  after  on  their  wedding 
tour;  which  was  to  last  about  six  months;  as  they  were 
to  visit  parts  of  Ireland,  England,  and  return  by  way  of 
America.  May  Weston,  when  bidding  good-bye  to  Nor- 
rie, exacted  from  her  a  promise  that  she  would  not  leave 
her  mother  till  after  the  Christmas  holidays.    Mrs.  Dane 
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grew  very  fond  of  her,  and  said  one  day  that  "she  should 
insist  on  her  making  her  home  with  them  after  she  had 
opened  school" 

Decemlier  set  in,  clear  and  frosty.  About  one  week 
before  Christmas,  Lucy  and  her  mother  arrived  in  town. 
Norrie  told  herself  all  along  that  the  first  glance  at 
Lucy's  face  would  tell  her  if  her  wishes  were  fulfilled, 
and  her  darling  made  happy,  but  no,  Lucy  looked  well, 
happy  too,  everyone  would  say,  but  Norrie,  who  knew 
every  expression  of  that  dear  face,  noticed  the  oft  time 
sad  and  pained  expression  there.  On  Christmas  Eve,  both 
girls  busied  themselves  decorating  the  house  with  ever- 
green, pretty  ferns,  and  bright  holly,  for  they  knew  at 
this  season  Mrs.  Dane  would  miss  more  than  ever  her 
dear,  absent  daughter,  and  so,  did  all  in  their  power  to 
make  up  for  her  absence.  Lucy  retired  early,  as  she  was 
tired,  and  did  not  feel  well,  but  Norrie  remained  to  hear 
the  joy-bells  ring  in  the  Christmas  morn.  She  and  Frank 
stood  in  the  open  doorway.  It  was  a  clear,  beautiful 
night,  with  just  a  few  snowflakes  gently  falling,  shroud- 
ing the  earth  in  a  soft,  white  mantle,  and  seeming  to  obey 
the  voice  of  the  deep-toned  bells,  by  giving  to  nature, 
the  aspect  of  their  tidings,  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will 
to  men." 

"I  wonder,"  said  Norrie,  "what  changes  will  there 
be  when  the  bells  again  ring  in  the  Christmas  morn?" 

"Perhaps  none,  perhaps  many,"  said  Frank,  "what 
changes  would  you  wish?" 

"I  did  not  say  I'd  wish  any,"  she  answered,  "but  I 
should  like  a  great  many  all  the  same." 

"I  should  wish  one  only,"  said  Frank. 

"You  are  very  moderate,  indeed.  Mr.  Dane,  have  you 
any  objections  to  telling  me  what  that  one  change  is?" 

"No,  Norrie,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand,  "it  is  the  very 
thing  for  which  I've  followed  you  out  here." 

Norrie  felt  a  trifle  uneasy,  tho'  she  could  scarcely 
tell  why,  and  wished  she  had  remained  in  her  own  room 
to  listen  to  the  bells. 
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"I  should  like,"  went  on  Frank,  "to  be  standing  just 
where  I  am,  this  night  twelve  months,  with  you  by  my 
side,  not  as  Norrie  Moore,  but  as  Norrie  Dane,  my  dear 
and  cherished  wife;  you  cannot  help  knowing,  dear,  that 
I've  cared  for  you  for  a  long  time  now;  even  before  you 
wi'iit  to  St.  Rose  'ast  Aiij,nist,  I  intended  to  s|)eak  to 
you,  but,  one  nighi,  if  you  remember,  you  told  me  you 
were  still  heart  whcle  and  fancy  free,  and  knowing  the 
candor  of  your  disposition  my  hopes  were  crushed.  l)Ut 
I  did  not  give  up;  I  concluded  to  wait  'till  I  should  have 
another  opportunity  of  winning  even  a  small  share  of 
your  affections,  and  I'm  not  sure  yet  if  I've  won  even  a 
tliought  of  yours,  but  I  ask  you  to  try  and  care  a  little 
for  me,  and  my  own  love  and  devotion  will  make  up  for 
whatever  is  wanting  in  yours;  promise,  Norrie,  that  you 
will  give  up  this  tiresome  task  of  teaching,  and  become 
niy  wife,  soon." 

A  great  temptation  came  to  her  to  consent,  it  would 
be  the  surest  way  of  not  interfering  with  her  friend's 
liappiness;  knowing  that  she  was  the  wife  of  another 
Harry  would  perhaps  think  more  of  Lucy,  and  being 
constantly  in  her  company,  surely  could  not  help  learn- 
ing to  love  her.  But  it  only  lasted  for  a  moment;  she 
was  too  true  a  woman  to  marry  a  man  to  whom  she  could 
not  give  the  love  which  is  his  due,  and  also  to  wrong 
that  man,  by  marrying  him,  merely  to  secure  the  happi- 
ness of  another.  She  answered  him  calmly,  kindly,  but 
firmly. 

No,  Frank,  you  have  not  won  that  place  in  my  heart 
whicli  you  say  you've  hoped  to,  but  you  wrong  me  by 
saying  you  are  not  sure  of  ever  winning  a  thought  of 
mine,  for  I've  often  thought  of  you,  as  I  do  your  mother 
and  sister,  with  gratitude  and  affection,  but,  Frank.  I'm 
sorry  if  it  pains  you  to  say  it ;  I  could  never  care  for  you 
as  I  would  wish  to  care  for  the  man  I  should  marry." 

"Oh,  Norrie,  don't  you  think  you  might  learn  to 
care  even  a  little  for  me  in  time?  You  have  no  idea, 
nor  can  I  tell  you  in  words  how  dear  you  are  to  me,  tho' 
you've  never  given  me  reason  to  hope,  still  I  feel  bitterly 
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disappointed;  think  well,  Norrie,  and  take  time  to  an- 
swer me,  for  I  hardly  dare  think  what  effect  this  dis- 
appointment may  have  on  me." 

"No,  Frank,  it's  kinder  to  you  and  to  myself,  when 
I  know  that  nothing  could  ever  change  my  feelings  to- 
wards you,  to  tell  you  so  now,  and  it  shall  be  my  final 
answer,  and,  Frank,  you  would  be  no  true  man  if  you 
let  such  a  small  thing  affect  you;  the  world  is  full  of 
women,  and,  believe  me,  you'll  find  one  far  better  and 
more  worthy  of  you  in  every  way,  than  I  am." 

"Then,  Norrie,  you  are  decided  that  I'm  to  expect 
no  other  answer?" 

"Yes.  Frank,  I'm  decided,  without  the  smallest 
doubt,  it  may  seem  unkind  to  you  now,  that  I  speak  so 
plainly,  but  in  time  to  come  you'll  know  it's  for  the  best." 

"In  time  to  come,"  he  repeated  bitterly,  "it's  quite 
easy  for  you  to  moralize,  goodness  only  knows  where 
I'll  be  in  time  to  cou  °  Well,  good  night,  or  morning 
rather,"  and  he  left  her. 

Norrie  would  have  given  anything  that  Frank  Dane 
had  not  spoken  to  her  as  he  had.  She  could  judge  from 
her  own  experience  that  h^  must  suffer,  and  she  felt 
deeply  sorry  for  him.  It  prevented  her  from  being  her 
usually  bright  self  on  Christmas  Day,  much  to  every- 
one's astonishment.  Before  a  week  had  passed  all  no- 
ticed the  restraint  and  coolness  between  her  and  Frank, 
and  guessed  the  cause,  and  if  Mrs.  Dane  dia  seem  a  trifle 
cooler  to  Norrie,  we  must  make  some  allowance,  he  was 
her  only  son,  good  and  handsome,  and  like  every  mo- 
ther, she  wondered  how  any  girl  could  resist  him.  Nor- 
rie had  advertised  her  classes  to  open  the  first  Monday 
after  the  New  Year.  Of  course,  she  could  not  think  of 
remaining  longer  in  Frank  Dane's  home,  and  she  wished 
also  to  be  where  she  would  not  meet  Harry,  often.  She 
had  engaged  two  rooms  only,  a  class-room  and  bed- 
room, from  an  old  lady,  with  whom  she  was  also  to 
board.  Mrs.  Dane,  of  course,  knew  'twould  be  both  use- 
less and  unwise  to  ask  Norrie  to  remain  longer. 
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"It  seems  as  if  we  are  continually  separating  now, 
Norrie,"  said  Lucy,  on  the  day  of  her  departure  from 
them. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  sadly,  "I  shall  miss  you  and 
your  mother  so  much,  but  you'll  come  and  see  me  often, 
won't  you,  dear?" 

"Certainly,  whenever  you  are  at  leisure,  but  you'll 
come  to  us  often  also?" 

"Not  often,  Lucy,  it  would  not  be  quite  right,  I 
suppose,  after  what  has  happened,  your  aunt  is  a  little 
cool  with  me  ever  since,  too,  and  it  hurts  me  to  see  it." 

"I  know,  Norrie,  and  I  think  it's  a  downright  shame. 
I'm  sure  you  could  not  help  Frank  falling  in  love  with 
you."  So,  cnat  night  Norrie  slept  in  her  new  home  for 
which  her  labors  were  to  pay,  and  next  day  Harry  Brand- 
ford  arrived  in  town;  he  expected  to  find  her  still  at 
Mrs.  Dane's,  and  was  disappointed  when  he  called  :  to 
Lucy  he  said." 

"It  would  have  been  kinder  for  them  to  have  made 
Miss  Moore  remain  here,  it  must  be  dull  for  her  living 
almost  alone;  I  suppose  tho'  she  will  spend  all  her  leis- 
ure hours  here?" 

"No,  she  will  spend  very  little  time  here,  but 
I  know  Aunt  would  have  insisted  on  her  remaining,  only 
for  what  happened." 

"Why!  what  happened?"  said  Harry,  looking  sur- 
prised. 

"I  iiuppose  I  ought  not  tell  you;"  said  Lucy,  hesitat- 
ingly, "it's  a  breach  of  confidence,  but  I  cannot  explain 
her  non-appearance  here  unless  I  do  so.  She  refused  to 
marry  Frank,  that  is  all." 

Harry  simply  nodded  and  asked  no  further  ques- 
tions. 

"Has  your  mother  come  with  you?"  asked  Lucy. 

"Mrs.  Brandford  came,"  he  answered. 

"She  does  not  stay  with  you,  I  suppose?" 
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"No,  she  is  staying  with  some  friends  of  hers,  and  I 
am  at  the  "Atlantic." 

After  arranging  with  Lucy  to  call  on  Norrie  that 
same  evening,  he  took  his  leave. 

"What  a  fool  I've  been,"  he  thought,  "to  take  so 
much  for  granted  ?  she  must  not  have  cared  for  Dane 
after  all;  she  is  free  still,  and  I'm  at  liberty  to  win  her 
if  I  can." 


CHAPTER    XI. 

NORRIE  was  sitting  by  a  cosy  little  fire  in  the  class- 
room, looking  over  some  drawings  of  her  pupils; 
when  Harry  and  Lucy  arrived. 

She  was  "just  feeling  a  little  bit  lonely,"  she  told 
them,  "and  it  looked  like  old  times  to  see  them  coming 
together." 

"So  you've  got  your  heart's  desire,  and  are  into 
work  lard  and  fast?"  said  Harry,  looking  gravely  at  her, 
"you  will  have  to  be  careful  tho',  I  fancy  you're  not 
looking  quite  so  well  as  when  you  left  home." 

"If  I'm  not,"  said  Norrie,  smiling,  "it  must  be  that 
idling  does  not  agree  with  me,  for  that's  what  I've  been 
doing  since  I  came.  It's  only  to-day  that  I've  really  be- 
gun work." 

"And  now,  you  are  living  in  a  little  home  of  your 
own,"  S2id  Harry,  glancing  round  the  room." 

"Yes,"  answered  Norrie,  proudly,  "and  this  has  to  be 
sitting-room  and  class-room,  too.  I  cannot  afford  more 
at  present." 

"What  an  economical  little  lady  you  are,"  laughed 
Harry,  "what  hour  is  work  over  every  day?" 

"At  four,"  she  answered. 
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"Well,  we  must  make  you  take  some  open-air  exer- 
cise, such  as  walks,  sleighing  and  skating.  Miss  Hamil- 
ton and  myself  will  call  for  you  every  evening  at  four." 

"Oh,  that  will  be  delightful,"  said  Lucy. 

How  glad  Norrie  felt  that  he  included  Lucy  with 
them. 

The  month  of  January  passed  pleasantly  away,  Nor- 
rie went  a  little  oftener  now  to  see  Mrs.  Dane,  and  the 
coolness  was  wearing  away  somewhat,  but  F-ank  was 
always  cold,  and  polite  almost  to  freezing  po''..t.  They 
spent  several  evenings  at  Lilian  Roy's;  an  evening 
at  Miss  Weston's;  several  at  Mrs.  Dane's;  they  attended 
concerts,  theatres,  and  had  plenty  of  sleighing  and  skat- 
ing. But  Norrie's  hopes  with  regard  to  Lucy  and  Harry 
were  shattered.  She  was  growing  nervous  and  morbid, 
from  the  constant  restraint  she  had  placed  upon  herself. 
She  knew  now,  that  he  would  never  care  for  Lucy,  and 
her  own  heart  was  going  out  to  him,  more  and  more 
every  day.  He  was  her  attendant  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion. If  only  she  could  get  away  somewhere,  for,  be 
happy  with  him  while  Lucy  was  miserable,  she  never 
would.  Sometimes,  when  sitting  near  him,  she  would 
fancy  Lucy  was  looking  at  her  with  pained,  reproachful 
eyes,  then  she  would  make  some  excuse  and  leave  him. 

Lucy  Hamilton  was  well  aware  now,  of  Harry's  love 
for  Norrie,  and  was  trying  to  bear  up  bravely,  but  she 
could  not  understand  her,  for  she  had  not  the  least  idea 
that  her  own  secret  was  suspected,  nor  of  the  sacrifice 
Norrie  was  making  all  these  months  for  her  sake;  but 
there  was  not  the  smallest  atom  of  envy  in  her  gentle 
heart  towards  her  friend. 

Harry,  too,  was  puzzled  beyond  measure,  he  felt 
sure  now,  that  Norrie  cared  something  for  him,  but  what 
her  motive  was  for  always  avoiding  him,  he  could  not 
understand.  He  wondered  if  it  was  pride,  because  she 
thought  herself  not  his  equal  in  position;  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  find  out  soon. 
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Norrie,  now  had  another  trouble.  Frank  Dane,  who 
had  hitherto  been  a  model  young  man,  had  of  late  taken 
to  bad  habits,  staying  out  late  at  night ;  taking  more  wine 
than  was  good  for  him;  he  felt  that  Harry's  deep,  quiet, 
but  everlasting  love  for  Norrie,  would  win  her  yet,  and 
he  was  weak-minded  enough  to  let  this  knowledge  make 
him  desperate,  and  careless  of  his  duties. 

"I  think  I  must  have  been  born  to  give  trouble  to 
those  who  are  always  kind  to  me,"  she  often  thought. 
One  evening  the  whole  party  set  out  for  a  few  hours' 
skating  on  "Quidi  Vidi  Lake."  It  was  just  the  day  for  it, 
calm,  frosty  and  bright.  There  had  been  rain  for  some 
days,  which  had  melted  the  snow,  and  the  surface  of  the 
lake,  from  the  King's  Bridge  down  past  Pleasantville 
(the  name  of  the  principal  hotel  situated  near)  was  one 
immense  sheet  of  smooth  ice.  The  scene  which  met  their 
view  was  something  to  be  remembered.  The  glittering 
surface,  filled  with  skaters;  the  bright  steel  of  their 
skates  flashing  in  the  sunlight  as  they  glided  gracefully 
over  the  ice;  the  gay-colored  dresses  and  wraps  of  the 
ladies,  varying  in  hues.  The  sloping,  snow-clad  hills  on 
either  side,  making  the  lake  appear  as  a  valley.  The  sky 
was  soft,  and  blue  as  a  summer's,  with  big,  white,  fleecy 
clouds  rolling  lazily  thro'  it. 

Lucy  was  a  little  timid  on  the  ice,  and  not  sorry  for 
the  support  of  Will  Roy's  arm;  but  Norrie  was  perfectly 
at  home,  and  flew  away  with  lightning-like  rapidity,  dis- 
daining any  support.  Harry  started  off  in  pursuit ;  she 
saw  him  several  times  making  up  to  her,  and  skated  on 
more  swiftly,  making  a  number  of  unnecessary  turns  to 
avoid  him.  Her  strength  as  a  skater,  could  not  long  hold 
out  against  his,  and  at  last  she  stopped,  like  a  stag 
brought  to  bay:  her  cheeks  glowing,  her  eyes  sparkling, 
she  turned  and  faced  him  with  the  words:  "Why  do  you 
follow  me,  Mr.  Brandford?" 

She  did  not  say  them  angrily,  but  in  a  distressed 
tone  of  voice,  which  seemed  to  imply,  "it's  no  use,  why 
do  you  not  cease?" 
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"Why  do  you  fly  from  me,  Miss  Moore,"  was  Harry's 
response?  "Answer  my  question  and  I  shall  immediate- 
ly answer  yours." 

Ah,  why  did  she?  She  wished  with  all  her  heart 
she  could  tell  him,  but  Lucy's  secret  must  not  be  betray- 
ed; she  took  his  offered  arm  and  in  silence  they  skated 
on  at  a  somewhat  slower  pace. 

"Are  you  going  to  answer  my  question,  Norrie?"  he 
often  called  her  that,  now. 

"No,  Mr.  Brandford,  I  cannot,  except  to  say  what 
you  already  know,  that  it  is  to  avoid  you." 

"But  why  do  you  wish  to  avoid  me,  is  my  presence 
distasteful  to  you?" 

"No!" 

"Are  you  afraid  of  me?" 

"No." 

"Then  what  is  it?" 

"Oh.  don't  ask  me,"  she  said,  with  a  heavy  sigh.  "I 
only  know  I'm  in  everybody's  way,  and  I  wish  every- 
body, men  in  particular,  would  let  me  alone." 

"That  is  the  penalty  which  every  fair  woman  has  to 
pay,  the  men  will  not  let  them  alone,  and  there  are  few 
who  would  wish  them  to,  either.  You,  I  think,  are  about 
the  only  one  I've  heard  express  the  wish;  you  do  not 
wish  to  lead  the  life  of  a  recluse,  do  you  Norrie?" 

"No,  far  from  it.  I  enjoy  life  too  much  for  that.  I 
like  pleasure  and  happiness,  but  I  do  not  like  bringing 
trouble  to  people  as  I  always  seem  to  be." 

"That  is  only  your  own  idea;  I  don't  know  anyone 
to  whom  you've  brought  trouble;  you  cannot  help  the 
sins  of  others,  and  I  think,  Frank  Dane  cowardly  to  hold 
you  responsible  for  his." 

"I  did  not  say  anything  about  him,"  said  Norrie. 

"No,  but  you  think  about  him,  and  allow  the  way  he 
is  behaving,  to  trouble  you  more  than  is  necessary;  be- 
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lieve  me,  my  child,  there  is  no  fault  on  your  side,  you 
acted  as  any  true  woman  should  have  done  under  the 
circumstance."' 

"How  do  you  know  that  I  think  about  him?" 

He  looked  at  her  silently  for  some  time,  then  said. 
"Do  you  think  anything  could  trouble  you  and  I  not  find 
out  what  it  is.  Do  you  think  there  is  one  pleasure  of 
yours  that  I  do  not  enjoy  for  your  sake;  or  a  thought  I 
do  not  understand?" 

"You  cannot  know  all  my  thoughts,"  she  answered, 
looking  quickly  at  him. 

"You  need  not  look  so  frightened,"  he  smiled,  "I  do 
not  know  the  cause  of  your  avoidance  of  me,  but  I  trust 
I  shall  know  it  soon.  I  would  rather  die,  Norrie,  than 
force  my  companionship  upon  you,  did  I  not  know  that 
you  cared  something  for  me;  forgive  me  if  in  my  pre- 
sumption, I  make  a  mistake ;  but  I  don't  think  I  do.  I 
did  make  a  very  stupid  one  last  summer  at  St.  Rose, 
and  you,  mischievous  little  lady,  would  not  undeceive 
me;  but  I  won't  trouble  you  for  an  answer  now,  child;  I 
see  you  are  pained  and  troubled  about  something,  and 
not  prepared  to  give  one;  neither  do  I  intend  to  pry  into 
this  secret  of  yours,  but  should  it  continue  much  longer 
to  be  an  impediment  to  our  happiness,!  shall  feel  myself 
in  duty-bound  to  insist  on  your  confiding  to  me  the 
nature  of  it,  and  allowing  me  to  judge.  Will  you  prom- 
ise to  do  this  some  day,  dear?"  He  looked  at  her  so 
earnestly  and  with  such  a  winning,  pleading  expression 
in  his  eyes,  that  she  had  to  battle  with  herself,  to  keep 
from  saying,  "The  impediment  is  only  of  my  own  mak- 
ing, I  can  break  it  when  I  please,  and  will  do  jo  now 
if  you  tell  me  to." 

The  remembrance  of  her  promise  to  Doctor  Ham- 
ilton alone  restrained  her. 

"No!"  she  answered  at  last,  "I  can  never  tell  you 
what  it  is,  Harry,  and  it  must  always  remain  a  secret. 
I  would  rather  you  did  not  ask  me  to  do  so  now,  nor  at 
any  other  time." 
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"Then  it  must  not  be  the  means  of  making  us  un- 
happy ;  I  shall  insist  on  this  some  time  very  soon,  Nor- 
rie." 

After  that  day  she  loved  and  admired  him  more 
than  ever;  his  manner  was  so  gentle,  so  full  of  considera- 
tion, so  deferential,  and  yet  so  masterful.  She  felt 
that  she  should  never  hold  out  against  him,  if  he  once 
set  his  mind  on  winning  from  her  the  confession  he 
spoke  of,  and  day  after  day,  it  became  harder  to  resist 
him. 

Ere  they  left  the  lake,  the  moon  had  risen  round, 
soft  and  full;  it  appeared  between  two  snow-clad  hills, 
which  form  the  background  of  what  is  called  "Quidi 
Vidi  Gut,"  and  shed  its  soft,  mellow  light  over  all,  mak- 
ing the  beauty  of  the  scene  entrancing. 

''How  glorious  for  a  winter's  evening?"  remarked 
Norrie. 

"Yes,"  assented  Harry,  "I  shall  never  forget  this 
evening,  not  merely  for  its  beauty  tho'.  By  the  bye," 
speaking  in  a  lighter  tone. 

"How  about  your  ideal,  do  you  ever  see  him  now?" 

"I've  given  up  looking,"  she  said  evasively. 

"Norrie,  will  you  tell  me  whose  face  always  ap- 
peared to  you  when  you  tried  to  find  your  ideal  in  the 
moon?"  he  asked. 

"I'll  promise  to  do  so  some  day,  if  you'll  only  not 
tease  me  about  it  now,"  she  answered,  blushingly. 

"Very  well,  then,  it's  a  bargain.  I  won't  tease  you 
now,  but  I  think  I  can  guess  whose  it  was." 

From  that  evening  Harry  seemed  to  take  more  com- 
plete charge  of  her,  and  strange  to  say,  with  all  a  wo- 
man's clear  insight  and  perception  of  things,  it  was  only 
now  that  Mrs.  Hamilton  began  to  notice  that  Norrie,  and 
not  her  idolized  daughter  was  the  attraction  for  Harry 
Brandford.  Then  she  noticed  Lucy  at  times  looking 
sad  and  depressed,  and  with  all  a  mother's  anxiety,  ques- 
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tiored  her  on  the  subjecc.  Lucy  assured  her  mother  that 
Harry  never  gave  her  any  reason  to  think  that  he  re- 
garded her  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  dear  friend. 
And  also,  that  she  had  known  he  cared  for  Norrie  for 
some  time." 

"And  does  she  return  his  affection?"  asked  Mrs. 
Hamilton. 

"That  is  what  I  cannot  find  out,"  answered  Lucy. 

"I  should  think  you  and  Norrie  ought  have  no  secrets 
between  you;  have  you  never  asked  her?" 

"No,  mamma,"  she  answered,  wearily.  The  fact  be- 
ing that  his  name  was  seldom  mentioned  between  them, 
for  neither  would  trust  herself. 

'And,"  continued  Mrs.  Hamilton,  looking  anxiously 
at  her  daughter,  "have  you  nothing  more  than  a  friendly 
affection  for  him?" 

"Oh !  mamma,  do  not  ask  me  those  questions,"  but 
she  was  no  longer  deceived ;  with  a  passionate  burst  of 
tears,  which  she  could  not  overcome,  Lucy  threw  herself 
in  her  mother's  arms,  and  sobbed  out  her  grief. 

"How  contrary  things  go  in  this  world,"  mused  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  "now,  if  Norrie  would  only  marry  Frank,  then 
I  know  Harry  would  learn  to  love  Lucy  in  time."  It 
bad  piqued  her  somewhat  to  know  that  Norrie  had  won 
the  affections  which  she  once  thought  were  her  daugh- 
ter's, for  even  in  the  heart  of  the  most  perfect,  and  Mrs. 
Hamilton  was  one  of  these,  little  atoms  of  reser.tment, 
unreasonableness  and  partiality  for  one's  jwn,  will 
sometimes  find  a  resting  place. 
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LUCY  was  not  without  admirers;  she  and  Norrie  at- 
tracted much  attention  wherever  they  went.  Many- 
questions  were  asked  regarding  Norrie.  When 
they  entered  a  concert  room,  or  a  theatre,  murmurs  such 
as  "who  is  that  tall,  graceful  girl  with  Miss  Hamilton? 
Who  is  that  prety,  bright-looking  girl,  with  the  stately 
carriage?"  The  answers  were  generally  "a  Miss  Moore 
from  St.  Rose,  a  friend  of  the  Dane's." 

Many  young  gentlemen  took  no  small  amount  of 
trouble  to  procure  an  introduction,  but  as  her  home  was 
not  with  Mrs.  Dane,  she  did  not  receive  as  many  invita- 
tions as  Lucy,  and  besides  her  duties  prevented  her  ac- 
companying them  many  places,  for  she  had  met  with 
great  success,  and  had  now  many  private  lessons  to  give, 
after  the  regular  classes  for  the  day  were  ended. 

Thus  the  winter  passed  speedily,  and  almost  before 
they  were  aware  of  it,  Spring  was  upon  them.  Easter 
was  early  this  year,  and  great  preparations  were  being 
made  for  the  annual  Irish  Ball,  to  take  place  at  that  sea- 
son. Lucy  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  insisted  on  Norrie  going 
with  them.  All  her  friends  were  to  attend :  the  Roys, 
Miss  Weston,  Harry  and  Frank,  and  a  number  of  other 
acquaintances.  Soon  after,  Harry  was  to  depart  for  St. 
Rose,  as  his  duties  awaited  him  with  the  Spring  business. 

The  night  of  the  Ball  arrived  at  last.  Norrie  was  to 
dress  at  Mrs.  Dane's.  She  and  Lucy  had  looked  forward 
to  it  with  nuch  pleasure :  they  wore  pure  white,  and  their 
dresses  cut  square  at  the  neck,  were  a  mixture  of  satin, 
lace  and  flowers.  Both  girls  looked  beautiful,  but  Nor- 
rie was  simply  radiant,  and,  as  she  entered  the  ball-room, 
her  queenly  figure  became  the  centre  of  attraction.  Her 
programme  was  soon  filled.  Harry  was  not  a  dancing 
man,  and  probably,  only  attended  the  ball  for  Norrie's 
sake;  but  he  managed  to  secure  from  her  the  first  and 
last  dance,  with  a  few  between.  Harry  was  well  known 
in  town ;  he  was  decidedly  the  finest  man  present.  Nor- 
rie was  a  stranger  to  a  great  many;   and   soon   it   was 
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whispered  about  that  they  were  really  engaged ;  much  to 
the  disappointment  of  many  a  fair  damsel.  Lucy,  also, 
had  plenty  of  partners,  Harry  danced  with  her  twice, 
after  one  of  which  he  congratulated  her  on  fulfilling 
the  nrophecy  he  had  made  regarding  her  some  time  ago, 
of  having  half  the  young  men  in  St.  John's  in  love  with 
her. 

"Yes,  ball-room  love,"  said  Lucy,  with  a  quiet  smile, 
"it's  not  worth  much;  it  generally  ends  with  the  ball, 
does  it  not?" 

"That  all  depends  on  the  lady,  if  you  were  a  flirt 
now,  you  would  have  each  one  thinking  himself  the  fa- 
voured individual,  and  so  keep  it  up  as  long  as  you 
choose;  but  then,  you're  not  that;  you  are  a  good,  true, 
and  wise  little  woman,  who  does  not  trouble  her  head 
about  love  or  lovers,  'till  the  right  one  comes  along:  I 
suppose  he  has  not  appeared  yet,  has  he  Lucy?" 

This  was  a  trying  question  for  her  to  answer ;  so  she 
adopted  the  Irish  style,  of  replying  to  one  question,  by 
asking  another,  and  said,  "what  do  you  mean  by  the  right 
one?" 

"Why,  the  one  to  whom  all  other  men  appear  to  you 
as  shadows;  the  one  you  will  marry." 

"No,"  she  answered,  slowly,  "the  one  I  shall  marry 
has  not  yet  appeared ;  but  what  about  you,  Harry.  I  think 
you  have  at  last  reached  that  goal  of  earthly  happiness, 
from  which  you  would  feel  harder  to  part  than  your  life ; 
you  see  my  memory  is  as  good  as  yours?" 

"Yes,  Lucy,"  he  answered,  in  a  more  serious  tone, 
"I  have  reached  it,  but  I  cannot  tell  if  it  shall  ever  really 
be  mine,  I  will  not  keep  my  secret  from  you,  Lucy,  tho' 
I  daresay  it's  no  secret  to  you." 

"No!"  she  answered,  "it's  Norrie." 

"Yes,  it's  Norrie,"  he  said,  "whom  you  love  also,  but 
for  some  reason  she  continually  avoids  me  on  every  pos- 
sible occasion,  and  sometimes  will  not  remain  in  my 
company,  unless  I  make  merely  common-place  remarks, 
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and  what's  more,  tells  me  I'm  never  to  expect  anything 
else  from  her,  and  the  strangest  part  of  it  all  is,  that  1 
believe  in  spite  of  all  she  cares  something  for  me." 

"That  is  very  unlike  Norrie,"  answered  Lucy,  after 
a  little  thought,  "she  is  always  candid  and  out-spoken 
with  those  she  loves,  but  she  has  never  mentioned  the 
matter  to  me." 

Harry  never  knew  what  it  cost  Lucy  to  stand  and 
talk  to  him  of  his  love  for  another.  She  was  glad  when 
the  first  few  bars  of  the  lancers  fell  on  their  ears,  and 
her  partner  came  to  claim  her.  This  was  one  of  Harry's 
dances  with  Norrie.  When  it  was  ended,  he  led  her  to 
a  refreshment  room.  "Are  you  really  enjoying  yourself, 
Norrie?"  he  asked. 

She  looked  at  him,  with  her  ever-bright  smile. 

"I  suppose  I  must  be,"  she  said,  "  'twould  be  treason 
to  say  no,  would  it  not?  every  girl  enjoys  her  first  ball." 

"What  strange  answers  you  always  give,"  he  laugh- 
ed, "to  my  mind  it's  never  treason  to  say  what  is  true." 

"Then  you  want  to  V'^ar  the  exact  truth  from  me  on 
the  matter?" 
"Certainly." 

"Well,  the  ball  is  a  dead  failure,  as  far  as  real, 
thorough  enjoyment  is  concerned,  and  don't  half  come 
up  to  my  expectations.    Now,  are  you  not  surprised?" 

"No!  not  hearing  such  a  verdict  frorr  you:  your 
ideas  of  enjoyment  lead  to  something  higher  than  the 
empty  flattery  and  unrealisticness  of  the  ball-room." 

"But  I  don't  mean,"  said  Norrie,  "to  give  you  the 
impression  that  I've  not  enjoyed  it  at  all,  it  is  certainly 
very  pleasurable  to  a  certain  extent;  the  music  is  de- 
lightful, the  decorations  most  artistic,  the  dresses  rich 
and  beautiful,  and  everyone  so  polite  and  agreeable,  but, 
for  whole-souled  enjoyment  give  mt  a  little  dory  with 
two  oars,  and  put  me  out  on  the  dear,  delightful  sea,  or 
the  running  river,  with  the  blue  sky  above,  and  the  green 
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hills  around  me.  and  the  most  alluring  ball-room  would 
never  tempt  me  trom  it.  The  call  of  the  blood,  I  sup- 
pose, coming  to  me  through  a  long  line  of  ancestors." 

"Worthy  daughter  of  a  noble  race,"  laughed  Harry. 

"Norrie,"  he  went  on,  speaking  in  a  more  serious 
tone,  "in  three  days  from  now  I  must  return  to  St.  Rose, 
will  you  not  even  give  me  hope  that  when  we  -"eet  again, 
you  will  confide  to  me  the  secret  which  keeps  us  apart?" 

She  was  silent  for  some  time,  the  only  thing,  she 
thought,  that  could  make  her  answer  his  question  favor- 
ably, would  be,  if  she  saw  that  Lucy  could  find,  amongst 
the  many  good  and  true  admirers  which  she  had,  one 
who  would  fill  his  place  in  her  heart.  Unless  this  hap- 
pened, her  answer  must  ever  be  the  same.  She  looked  up 
at  last  and  said,  "Harry,  it  pains  me  to  say  it,  but  I  think 
it  is  best  for  you  and  me  not  to  meet  again,  I  am  satisfied 
to  meet  you  as  a  friend,  but  you  are  not,  and  it  is  not  fair 
to  expect  it  of  you,  that  which  stands  between  us,  I  fear, 
shall  always  remain  so." 

"You  fear?"  he  said,  "then  it  is  not  impossible  for 
it  to  be  removed." 

"No,  not  impossible,  but  I  think  very  improbable." 

"Then,"  he  added,  with  a  sigh,  "I  shall  try  to  be  pa- 
tient for  a  while  longer." 

They  entered  the  ball-room  together,  and  Lucy  look- 
ing up  saw  the  distressed  look  on  Norrie's  face. 

"I  wish  they  could  be  happy,"  she  thought.  "I  won- 
der what  notion  has  Norrie  got  into  her  head,  she  gen- 
erally gets  diflferent  ones  from  other  people?" 

Next  day  the  topic  of  conversation  was,  of  course, 
"the  ball,"  and  "Miss  Moore,"  was  w'thout  doubt,  pro- 
claimed "the  belle,"  tho'  a  few,  more  admired  "sweet 
Miss  Hamilton."  Harry  and  his  step-mother  rarely  met 
in  town,  as  they  moved  in  a  different  circle:  She  and 
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Norrie  met  once,  in  the  street,  and  the  latter,  returned 
her  condescending  nod,  with  a  graceful  and  coldly  polite 
bow 

"What  a  beautiful  face  that  girl  has,"  remarked  a 
lady  who  accompanied  Mrs.  Brandford,  "who  is  she?" 

"She  bilongs  to  St,  Rose,"  answered  her  companion, 
"one  of  the  fishermen's  daughters." 

"I've  never  seen  such  a  sweet  face,"  said  the  lady. 
"Whoever  she  belongs  to  might  well  be  proud  of  her, 
she  seems  a  perfect  lady,  too." 

"You  would  not  say  that  if  you  knew  her  as  well  as 
I  do,  she  is  the  girl  whom  Doctor  Hamilton  and  his  wife 
seemed  to  take  under  their  wing,  since  she  saved  their 
daughter  from  drowning  some  years  ago,  and  they  got 
her  educated  somehow  or  other.  I  believe  the  girl  is  a 
bit  clever,  her  name  is  Moore,"  and  the  tone  of  Mrs. 
Brandford's  voice  implied,  that  she  wished  the  subject 
dropped,  and  it  was  with  some  amount  of  annoyance, 
that,  a  short  time  afterwards,  she  heard  her  spoken  of  as 
"The  Belle  of  the  Irish  Ball." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

ON  the  day  before  Harry  Brandford's  departure  for 
St.  Rose,  he  went  to  bid  Norrie  good-bye.  It  was  a 
nice,  mild  evening,  and  he  succeeded  in  tempting 
her  out  for  a  walk.  She  was  "looking  pale,"  he  said, 
"from  being  so  much  indoors."  They  talked  of  a  great 
many  things,  but  since  the  night  of  the  ball  Harry  had 
never  alluded  to  the  subject  dearest  to  him.  To-night, 
however,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  make  another  appeal, 
but  it  was  only  with  the  same  result. 

"You  must  forgive  me,  dear,"  he  said,  "for  annoying 
you  so  often,  but  I  really  believe  that  if  you  confided 
this  trouble  to  me,  I  could  set  it  right  for  you,  for  I 
know  it  is  only  imaginary." 
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"No,  indeed,  Harry,  it  is  not,  it  is  painfully  real." 

"And  do  you  think  there  might  be  any  chance  of 
this  trouble  being  less  when  you  return  to  St.  Rose  for 
your  vacation?" 

"I  am  not  decided  about  going  home  at  all  during 
vacation  time,"  said  Norrie,  hesitatingly,  "it  is  scarcely 
worth  while  for  a  few  w-eeks." 

"You  do  not  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  are  dreaming 
of  remaining  in  town  instead  of  going  home,  and  taking 
the  benefit  of  the  pure  country  air,  which  you  need  so 
much  after  your  months  of  hard  work?" 

"I  think  it's  best  for  me  to  remain,"  she  faltered. 

"Now,  Norrie,  this  is  on  my  account,  and  child  lis- 
ten to  me ;  I  shall  insist  on  getting  from  you  to-night,  a 
solemn  promise,  that  you  will  come  to  St.  Rose  as  soon 
as  you  possibly  can.  Why,  what  do  you  think  I  am, 
Norrie?  a  tyrant,  that  you  should  fear,  instead  of  one 
who  would  gladly  give  his  life  to  spare  you  trouble,  if 
you  won't  promise  to  ome,  I  shall  leave  St.  Rose  dur- 
ing your  visit,  rather  than  have  you  lose  the  benefit  of  it," 

"Oh  Harry,"  she  said,  with  much  concern,  "please 
do  not  think  of  doing  anything  of  the  sort,  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  the  means  of  making  you  leave  your  home  when 
your  business  requires  you  in  it." 

"Well,  unless  you  promise  to  come,  if  I  remain,  I 
shall  certainly  do  so." 

"Then  I  must  abandon  the  idea  of  remaining  in  town, 
and  go,  I  suppose." 

"But,  do  you  give  me  your  solemn  promise  to  do  so?" 

"Yes,  I  give  you  my  solemn  promise." 

They  paid  a  short  visit  to  Lucy,  and  then  he  saw  her 
to  the  door  of  her  home. 

"Good-bye,  Norrie,"  he  said,  holding  her  hand,  "take 
care  of  yourself,  and  I  pray  that  this  miserable,  so- 
called  trouble,  will  have  vanished  into  air  when  you 
come  home." 
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"From  my  heart  I  echo  that  prayer,"  she  answered. 

How  lonely  and  desolate  everything  seemed  after 
he  had  gone.  "What  shall  I  do,"  she  often  thought  j 
"if  this  goes  on  much  longer  'tv/ill  break  me  down,  for 
I  cannot  stand  it?" 

A  few  weeks  later,  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  Lucy  went 
to  St.  Rose;  the  latter's  health,  as  usual,  requiring  the 
bracing  country  air.  Before  her  departure,  she  had 
spoken  to  Norrie,  for  the  first  time,  with  regard  to 
Harry. 

"Wh^  do  you  always  try  to  avoid  him,"  she  asked, 
"and  he  loves  you  so  much,  don't  you  think  you  could 
l)e  happy  with  him?" 

Norrie  could  not  bear  this;  the  thought  of  Lucy,  the 
one  barrier  to  their  happiness,  pleading  Harry's  cause 
aflfected  her  deeply. 

"Do  not  ask  me  to  tell  you  why,  Lucy,"  she  answer- 
ed, "for  I  must  continue  to  avoid  him  for  a  longer  time 
than  he  thinks,  perhaps." 

"Is  it  on  account  of  Mrs.  Brandford?"  asked  Lucy. 

"No,  dear,  it  is  not,  I've  too  much  contempt  for  wo- 
men of  her  stamp  to  allow  them  to  interfere  with  me." 

Mrs.  Brandford  returned  to  St.  Rose  at  the  same 
time  as  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  Lucy;  Norrie  missed  sadly 
the  company  of  Lucy  and  her  mother;  Lilian  Roy.  who 
said  she  should  "try  and  fill  Lucy's  place,"  called  often 
to  see  her,  and  sometimes  took  her  oflF  after  school  hours, 
to  spend  the  evening  with  her. 

At  the  end  of  May,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weston  returned 
from  their  wedding  tour;  looking  well  and  happy,  and 
took  up  their  residence,  just  for  the  present,  with  Mrs. 
Dane;  as  she  pleaded  them  so  earnestly  to  do  so. 

On  this  account,  Norrie's  visits  there  became  a  little 
more  frequent;  and  she  very  rarely  met  Frank.  The 
summer  proved  to  be  unusually  hot;  and  by  the  time 
July  came  in,  Norrie  felt  so  much  the  need  of  freedom 
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from  her  duties,  and  a  longing  for  home,  that  she  was 
heartily  glad  she  had  given  her  promise  to  Harry. 

The  day  before  she  was  to  start  for  St.  Rose,  she 
went  to  call  upon  a  lady,  whose  little  girl  was  taking 
lessons  from  her.  It  was  just  dusk  when  she  reached 
the  house,  and  the  maid  who  answered  the  door  showed 
her  into  a  large  drawing-room,  whilst  she  went  to  inform 
her  mistress,  of  who  wished  to  see  her.  This  room  was 
separated  from  another,  by  folding  doors,  which  were 
slightly  ajar. 

Soon  after  the  girl  disappeared,  the  front  door 
opened,  and  four  or  five  gentlemen  entered.  One  was 
the  young  man  of  the  house;  they  passed  through  the 
hall,  and  entered  the  room  on  the  other  side  of  the  one 
which  Norrie  occupied.  There  was  much  talking  and 
laughing  for  some  time,  and  Norrie  felt  she  ought  in 
some  way  make  known  her  presence  there;  'till  one  sen- 
tence attracted  her  attention  :  it  was  this  (from  the  young 
man  who  seemed  to  be  proprietor,  as  he  switched  on  the 
light,  revealing  to  Norrie  the  faces  of  all  the  occupants). 
"Well,  boys,  Frank  Dane  is  the  greatest  fool  I've  ever 
met;  he  is  useful  to  us  tho';  very  generous  in  the  monev 
line." 

"Awfully  cut  up  about  that  little  beauty  from  St. 
Rose,"  laughed  one  of  his  companions. 

"What  did  she  do;  throw  him  over?"  asked  another. 
"Something  of  the  sort,  I  believe,"  he  was  answered. 

"Very  glad  she  did,"  sneered  the  first  speaker;  "I'm 
really  obliged  to  her." 

"Is  he  there  for  the  racket  to-morrow  night?"  asked 
another. 

"Oh!  he  is  all  right,  there  was  only  a  little  bit  of 
coaxing  necessary,  and  anyone  can  do  that  with  Df  ne,  if 
he  is  only  handled  the  right  way." 

The  lady  of  the  house  entered  now,  and  with  a  slight 
frown,  as  she  caught  sight  of  the  occupants  of  the  other 
room,  hastily  closed  the  folding  doors  and  gave  her  at- 


think 
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was  tention  to  Norrie,  who,  when  her  business  was  concluded, 

slowly  and  thoughtfully  wended  her  way  to  Mrs.  Dane's ; 
where,  at  May's  earnest  request,  she  had  been  spending 
the  day,  and  was  to  remain  for  the  night. 

"Yes,"  !  he  thought,  "I  feel  certain  I  would  be  justi- 
fied in  making  use  of  the  conversation  I've  just  heard, 
for  a  good  purpose;  I  belive  it  would  cure  him." 

That  night.  May  Weston,  her  mother  and  Norrie,  sat, 
talking  'till  midnight.  Mrs.  Dane  glanced  several  times 
uneasily  at  the  clock ;  Norrie  noticed  a  few  silver  threads 
amongst  her  dark  hair,  and,  acting  on  a  sudden  impulse, 
she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  by  her  side,  and  taking 
her  hand  said,  as  she  gently  touched  the  white  threads: 
"Dear  Mrs.  Dane,  I  am  the  cause  of  these;  I  who  have 
received  nothing  but  kindness  from  you,  and  oh!  I  would 
give  anything  to  be  able  to  lessen  your  trouble." 

"Do  not  reproach  yourself,  my  dear  child,"  said  Mrs. 
Dane,  laying  her  hand  on  Norrie's  brown  curls;  "  I  was 
unreasonable  enough  to  blame  you  at  first,  but  I  do  not 
now;  he  must  have  been  weak,  or  he  would  not  allow  a 
disappointment  to  make  him  forget  himself;  perhaps  it 
may  be  for  the  best,  he  is  still  young  and  may  see  his 
St.  errors  as  he  grows  older  and  wiser,  better  than  if  he  com- 
menced this  sort  of  thing  later  in  life." 

"I  do  hope  and  pray  that  he  may,"  said  Norrie,  fer- 
vently. 

Mrs.  Dane  then  arose,  and  went  to  the  window. 

"I  wonder,  Norrie,  if  you  would  speak  to  him.  and 
asked        give  him  a  good  scolding  for  the  way  he  is  acting,  would 
it  have  any  effect  on  him?"  said  May. 

"I  will  try,"  she  answered. 

"Do  you  know,"  went  on  May,  "I  think  Lilian  Roy 
cares  a  little  for  Frank?" 

"I  have  thought  so,  too,"  answered  Norrie.  "and  I 
think  she  is  just  the  kind  of  girl  to  make  a  man  happy." 
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Shortly  after,  May  prevailed  on  her  mother  to  go  to 
bed,  and  she  and  Norrie  would  "wait  up  for  Frank." 

They  talked  on  'till  the  small  hours,  when  sudden- 
ly May  said  :  "My,  how  selfish  I  am,  keeping  you  up 
when  you  should  be  in  bed  hours  ago,  getting  the  rest 
you  need  for  your  journey  to-morrow,  or  rather  to-day." 

"No,  May,  you  are  not  keeping  me;  I  am  determin- 
ed to  see  Frank  before  I  go,  and  the  only  chance  I  have 
is  to  wait  'till  he  comes." 

Soon  they  heard  the  latch  key  grate  in  the  lock,  and 
Frank  came,  flushed,  and  a  trifle  unsteadily,  into  the 
room. 

"Frank,  is  this  the  way  you  intend  to  spend  the  rest 
of  your  life?"  asked  his  sister. 

"I  don't  see  why  my  life  should  trouble  you  so 
much."  Then,  seeing  Norrie,  he  seemed  a  little  asham- 
ed and  sat  quietly  in  a  corner. 

"  *"  must  go  and  tell  mother  you  are  come,"  said  May ; 
"I  knov/  she  is  not  asleep,"  and  she  left  the  room. 

He  looked  up,  and  seeing  Norrie's  eyes  fixed  sorrow- 
fully on  him,  said:  "Did  they  bring  you  here  specially 
to  see  me  in  this  condition,  and  are  you  satisfied  at  what 
you've  made  of  me?" 

"Hush !  Frank  Dane,"  she  said,  holding  up  her  fin- 
ger authoritatively:  "I'll  not  listen  to  another  word  of 
this  kind  ;  no  one  has  made  anything  of  you,  only  what 
you've  made  of  yourself;  I'm  ashamed  of  you,  Frank.  Do 
you  think  for  a  moment  that  you  ever  had  the  love  you 
professed  to  have  for  me?  No!  Love  only  ennobles  a 
man ;  it  does  not  make  him  forget  he  has  a  soul,  and  that 
his  life  is  not  his  own  to  wreck  and  ruin  as  his  selfish 
nature  dictates;  have  you  no  manhood;  no  will;  are  you 
weaker  than  the  weakest  of  women,  that  you  allow  a 
slight  disappointment  to  whirl  you  off  into  all  kinds  of 
dissipation?" 
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Frank  looked  surprised ;  he  had  never  seen  Norrie* 
indignant  before.  "It's  very  easy  to  preach,"  he  said, 
sulkily;  "but  not  so  to  practice." 

"It  is  not,"  went  on  Norrie,  "nor  don't  you  deceive 
yourself  into  thinking  that  it  is,  trying  to  forget  me  that 
is  making  you  forget  yourself  ;  you've  got  over  that  long 
ago ;  I  know  I'm  no  more  to  you  now  than  any  other 
girl,  it's  simply  following  the  bent  of  your  own  selfish 
inclination,  and,  if  you  do  not  break  off  immediately 
with  those  pretended  friends  of  yours,  who  laugh  at  you 
behind  your  back,  your  life  will  soon  pay  the  forfeit." 

"Who  dares  to  laugh  at  me  behind  my  back,"  he 

asked? 

"And  here,  Norrie  related  every  word  of  the  conver- 
sation she  had  accidentally  overheard. 

"Can  you  name  the  men  who  said  these  words?" 

"I  can  and  will,  if  you'll  promise  to  break  oflF  with 
them  right  away,  and  have  no  more  intercourse  with 
them." 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  after  a  moment's  thought,  "I  can 
faithfully  promise  to  have  no  more  intercourse  with  the 
men  who  have  said  these  things  of  me." 

Norrie  mentioned  the  name  of  each  one. 

"Well !  I'm  glad,"  he  said  at  last,  "I  see  now  they've 
made  a  tool  of  me;  if  I  only  had  the  strength  to  resist 
them." 

"The  first  effort  will  be  the  hardest,  Frank,"  she  said, 
in  a  gentle  tone,  "make  that  firmly  and  the  rest  will  come 
easier.  Will  you  promise  me  here,  now,  solemnly,  that 
when  those  friends,  or  enemies  they  really  are,  call  for 
you  to-morrow  night  you  will  refuse  to  see  them;  it 
would  make  me  so  happy,  not  to  speak  of  the  joy  it 
would  give  your  dear  mother,  whose  heart  is  breaking 
on  your  account,  and  yet  who  will  net  say  a  hard  word 
against  you." 

He  sat  down  again  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands 
for  some  time,  then  seemed  to  rouse  himself. 
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"Yes,"  he  said,  "I'm  a  different  man  from  this  hour; 
I  know  I've  been  a  brute  to  mother,  May  and  you,  to 
everyone ;  it  was  mean  and  cowardly  of  me  to  continu- 
ally make  you  an  excuse  for  my  conduct ;  I  don't  know 
how  I  could  have  forgotten  myself  so  far;  thank  you, 
Norrie,  a  thousand  times,  for  what  you've  told  me  to- 
night ;  pray  for  me  to  be  firm.  I  did  not  think  I  was 
such  a  weak  man." 

"Nor  are  you  really  weak,  Frank,  when  you  ack- 
nowledge your  errors  like  this,  and  indeed  I  will  pray 
for  you,  and  I  firmly  believe  you  will  succeed." 

"Well,  good  morning,"  he  said  ;  "you  are  going  home 
to-day,  are  you  not  ?" 

"Yes,  and  I  go  happy,  now  that  I  know  you  are  go- 
ing to  be  a  good  man  again." 

He  smiled  as  he  left  her,  saying:  "I  will  go  directly 
now,  and  ask  mother's  pardon  for  the  trouble  I've  given 
her,  and  tell  her  of  my  promise  to  you." 

And  Norrie's  few  hours  of  sleep  did  her  more  good 
than  if  she  had  been  in  bed  before  midnight. 

When  Mrs.  Dane  kissed  her  good-bye  next  morning, 
she  said :  "God  bless  you,  Norrie,  you  are  a  good  and 
noble  girl,  and  deserve  a  better  man  than  Frank;  all 
things  happen  for  the  best,  I  think,  and  perhaps  it  is  bet- 
ter for  my  eyes  to  be  opened  to  his  failings,  for  I  thought 
him  perfection;  but  I  find  he  is  only  human  after  all." 

May,  her  husband  and  brother,  and  Lilian  Roy,  saw 
Norrie  on  board  the  steamer,  and  the  latter  was  glad  to 
see  a  look  of  firm  resolve  in  Frank's  eyes.  She  called 
Lilian  aside  when  the  shrill  sound  of  the  first  whistle 
had  died  away,  iind  said:  "Lilian,  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
to  take  charge  of  someone,  and  save  him  from  the  hands 
of  his  enemies." 

"Oh!  it's  a  he,  is  it.  Is  his  life  in  danger,  and,  if  so, 
how  am  I  to  save  him  ?" 
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"No,  Lilian,"  she  answered,  "and  I'm  really  serious; 
it's  something  more  precious  than  his  life,  it's  his  soul, 
and  his  mother's  happiness;  it  is  Frank  Dane  I  mean." 

"Oh,"  and  Lilian  grew  quite  serious  also;  "but,  Nor- 
rie,  I  would  not  interfere  for  the  world." 

"Not  if  you  thought  you  could  keep  him  up  to  the 
resolutions  he  made  this  morning — of  mending  his  ways  ; 
could  you  not  make  an  effort?" 

""^/es,  but  I've  no  influence  over  him.  Now  it's  dif- 
ferent with  you,  you  know  he  worships  you." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Norrie,  "that  is  all  a  mistake;  he 
thought  he  did  at  one  time,  and  I'm  sure  he  thinks  me 
quite  a  virago  after  this  morning,  for  I  gave  him  a  strong 
lecture,  and  he  does  not  like  that,  he  prefers  quiet,  gen- 
tle girls,  as  he  thought  I  was  before  he  knew  better." 

"But  what  do  you  want  me  to  do?" 

"Go  to  the  house  often;  you  can  easily  do  so  with- 
out creating  talk,  whilst  May  lives  there;  invite  him  to 
your  house  sometimes  with  her  and  Mr.  Weston,  and 
make  Will  and  Jack  have  an  eye  after  him.  Once  he  gets 
fully  free  from  those  fast  companions  he  has  made,  he 
will  come  out  all  right." 

"I'll  promise  to  do  my  best,  Norrie,"  as  she  kissed 
her  good-bye.  But  on  the  way  home  she  thought  to  her- 
self:  "I  wonder  now  if  Miss  Norrie  Moore  isn't  aiming 
at  trying  to  make  me  heal  the  wound  that  she  has  made." 
And  Lilian  never  made  a  shrewder  guess  in  her  life. 

"Well,"  thought  Norrie,  "here  I  am,  bound  for  home 
once  more."  Then  she  smiled  to  herself  as  a  curious 
idea  struck  her,  "I  fear  I'm  turning  out  quite  a  match- 
maker," she  thought;  "but  I  only  hope  it  will  be  a  better 
success  than  my  first  attempt,"  and  she  sighed,  as  she 
thought  of  the  two  most  dear  in  the  world  to  her. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

NORRIE  was  delighted  to  find,  upon  her  arrival,  that 
Lucy  was  looking  well  and  in  good  spirits.  She 
and  Harry  met  her  at  the  pier.  Then  followed 
some  of  the  happiest  days  of  Norrie's  life;  days  she 
often  afterwards  loved  to  look  back  upon  and  dream 
over,  for,  seeing  that  Lucy  was  looking  bright  and  hap- 
py, she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  must  be  learning 
to  forget  her  love  for  Harry,  and  so,  gave  herself  up  to 
the  sweet  influence  of  "Love's  young  dream."  There  was 
one  drawback,  however,  to  her  happiness;  she  had  notic- 
ed a  slight  coldness  in  Mrs.  Hamilton's  manner  towards 
her.  Of  course,  Norrie  knew  the  cause,  for  it  became 
apparent  now  to  everyone  that  if  Norrie  Moore  and 
Harry  Brandford  were  not  engaged,  they  soon  would 
be.    He  never  missed  a  day  without  seeing  her. 

The  first  of  August  was  Norrie's  birthday,  and  Lucy 
was  to  spend  it  with  her,  but  word  came  in  the  morning 
that  she  was  too  ill  to  come,  and  a  request  that  Norrie 
would  spend  the  day  with  her  instead.  So  she  went, 
full  of  concern,  for  her  friend.  She  met  Mrs.  Hamilton 
first  and  asked  the  cause  of  Lucy's  illness. 

"I  don't  think  it  ought  be  necessary  for  you  to  ask 
that  question,  Norrie,"  answered  Mrs.  Hamilton,  in  a 
colder  tone  than  she  had  ever  before  used  to  her,  "she  is 
unhappy,  poor  child,  and  not  being  over  strong,  she  can- 
not keep  up  her  spirits  and  look  happy  at  all  times," 
then,  seeing  the  pained  look  on  Norrie's  face,  she  touch- 
ed her  cheek  gently,  saying,  "of  course,  I  speak  to  you 
as  I  would  to  Lucy's  sister,  if  she  had  one,  I  know  it's 
net  your  fault,  tho'  vou  are  the  cause.  She  told  me  to 
send  you  up  to  he  room  immediately."  Then,  taking 
her  in  her  arms,  she  kissed  her  warmly  and  said,  "oh,  I 
had  almost  forgotten  this  is  your  birthday,  Lucy  being 
ill  put  it  out  of  my  head,  I  wish  you  many  happy  returns 
of  the  day." 
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When  Norrie  got  to  Lucy's  room  the  tears  were  run- 
ning" down  her  cheeks,  and  to  all  the  latter's  questions 
she  only  gave  evasive  answers. 

"Never  mind  me,  Lucy,"  she  said,  "I  want  to  know 
what  is  making  you  ill?" 

"Nothing  in  particular,"  she  answered,  "and  every- 
thiiig  in  general.  I'm  never  strong,  you  know,  and  I 
don't  think  my  life  will  be  a  long  one." 

"Hush,  Lucy,  you  must  not  say  such  things,  and  you 
must  get  up  and  rouse  yourself,  and  not  give  way  to  those 
morbid  feelings."  She  succeeded  in  rousing  her  some- 
what, and  they  spent  the  morning  in  the  bright  little 
flower  garden.  As  Harry  was  passing  on.  in  the  even- 
ing, to  Norrie's  house,  he  saw  the  two  girls  in  the  win- 
dow and  went  in.  He  told  them  he  had  just  heard  the 
unpleasant  news  that  he  must  go  some  distance  west 
of  the  Island,  on  business  connected  with  the  firm. 
He  was  to  start  that  night  in  their  own  schooner.  They 
had  a  few  songs.  The  last  one  Norrie  sang  at  Harry's 
request,  "In  the  Gloaming."  he  joined  in  at  the  last  verse, 
and  the  sadness  of  the  words,  together  with  Norrie's  ex- 
pressive singing,  seemed  to  affect  them  all : 

"In  the  gloaming,  oh,  my  darling,  think  not  bitterly  of  me, 
Tho'  I  passed  away  in  silence,  left  you  lonely,  set  you  free, 
For  my  heart  was  crushed  with  longing,  what  had  been  could 

never  be, 
It  was  best  to  leave  you  thus,  dear,  best  for  you  and  best  for 

me." 

To  Norrie's  over-sensitive  nature,  the  words  seemed 
like  a  foreboding  of  coming  sorrow.  Shortly  after  she 
arose  to  go.  Harry  accompanying  her.  When  they  reach- 
ed the  gate  in  front  of  Norrie's  residence,  they  paused, 
Harry  declining  to  go  in.  as  he  said  "the  schooner  was  to 
start  at  ten,"  and  consulting  his  watch  found  that  it  was 
past  nine;  "and  besides,  Norrie,"  he  said,  "I  want  my 
final  answer  from  you  to-night,  here  in  the  moonlight; 
I  have  waited  long  and    patiently,    and    have   kept    my 
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promise  of  not  prying  into  this  troublesome  secret  of 
yours,  have  I  not,  dear?"  he  asked,  taking  her  hand  in 
his. 

"Yes,  Harry,"  she  answered,  "you've  been  more  than 
generous,  but  I  ask  one  favor  more;  wait  for  my  answer 
'till  you  return?" 

"But  why  this  delay.  You've  given  me  to  understand 
from  your  manner  that  this  trouble  you  spoke  of  last 
winter  has  all  disappeared?" 

It  has  not,"  she  answered,  "and  there  is  something 
I  wish  to  do  before  I  give  the  promise  you  ask." 

The  fact  was,  she  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  tell- 
ing the  news  of  her  engagement  to  Lucy  and  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton without  first  speaking  it  over  with  them,  and,  in  a 
way,  preparing  them  for  it,  and  this  she  might  easily  do 
during  his  absence,  and  then,  Lucy's  illness  of  the  morn- 
ing made  her  hesitate. 

"I  cannot  imagine  anything  you  wish  to  do  inter- 
fering with  the  promise  I  expect  from  you,  Norrie." 

"I  have  a  strong  reason  for  this,  Harry,"  she  an- 
swered. 

"Wait  'till  you  return,  it  will  be  but  two  weeks,  you 
say," 

"Very  well,  Norrie,"  he  answered,  "I'll  consent  to 
wait  'till  I  return  for  the  words  I  had  hoped  to  hear  to- 
night, but  I  shall  look  upon  you  as  my  promised  wife, 
just  the  same  as  if  you  had  told  me." 

"You  hold  promises  of  this  kind  very  sacred,  Harry, 
do  you  not?" 

"Certainly,  Norrie,"  he  answered,  "as  sacred,  almost, 
as  a  promise  made  to  the  dying." 

"Almost,"  she  echoed,  as  a  sudden  pang  struck  her; 
"then,  you  would  keep  a  promise  to  the  dying  more 
faithfully." 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "if  the  promise  was  a  just  one." 
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They  remained  silent  for  a  time.  How  Norrie  often 
looked  back  on  that  night;  the  quiet  hush  that  pervaded 
everything;  the  August  moon,  shedding  its  soft,  mel- 
low light  on  the  little  white  huts  of  the  fishermen,  the 
distant  murmuring  of  the  sea. 

"Harry,"  she  said,  earnestly,  "are  you  sure  of  your 
love  for  me.  Do  you  think  anything  would  ever  change 
it?" 

He  looked  at  her  with  such  a  sad,  reproachful  gaze 
in  his  deep,  gray  eyes,  that  she  felt  sorry  she  had  asked 
the  question. 

"Norrie,"  he  answered,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "I'm 
a  man  of  few  words,  and  what  I  say  I  mean ;  no  other 
love  but  yours  has  ever  entered  my  heart,  or  ever  will 
if  this  trouble  which  you  speak  of  were  to  separate  us 
forever,  I  should  go  unmarried  to  my  grave." 

"But,  are  you  sure  you  love  me  for  myself  alone? 
People  say  I  am  pretty,  but  I  should  not  like  to  be  loved 
merely  for  that." 

"Nor  should  any  woman,"  he  answered,  "beauty  may 
be  the  means  of  attracting  attention,  but  never  of  win- 
ning love,  tho'  I'm  glad  you  are  fair  and  talented,  my 
Norrie,  but  if  vou  lost  all  these  to-morrow,  you  should 
still  be  the  star  of  my  life,  for  I  love  you  for  your  own 
sweet  self.  When  we  see  a  beautiful  flower,"  he  went 
on,  "we  are  naturally  attracted  towards  it,  but  if  we  find 
it  possesses  no  sweetness,  besides  its  appearance,  we  do 
not  love  it." 

"But  your  mother,  Harry,  she  dislikes  me." 

He  started  first,  at  the  words,  then,  raising  his  hat, 
he  looked  up  to  the  moonlit  sky,  "my  mother,  Norrie," 
he  said,  "is  amongst  the  angels  in  Heaven,  do  not  dese- 
crate her  name  by  applying  it  to  Mrs.  Erandford." 

"Oh,  forgive  me,"  she  said,  "I  spoke  without  think- 
ing, your  step-mother  I  mean." 

"Mrs.  Brandford's  likes  or  dislikes,"  he  said,  "do 
not  in  the  least  affect  me;  when  you  are  my  wife,  Norrie, 
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T  shall  secure  you  from  any  unpleasantness  from  her, 
you  may  be  sure  of  that,  and  now,  dearest,  are  you  not 
going  to  tell  me  anything  of  your  love  for  me.  Do  you 
think  it  is  as  deep  as  mine  for  you?" 

She  looked  up  with  a  sweet,  tender  expression  in  her 
dark,  brown  eyes;  a  clear,  candid,  truthful  gaze,  as  she 
answered. 

"Yes,  Harry,  just  as  deep,  noble,  generous  and  en- 
tire as  yours  for  me,"  and  he  was  content. 

After  a  few  moments  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  small 
parcel.  "Norrie,"  he  said,  "this  is  a  birthday  gift;  I  in- 
tended to  give  it  to  you  as  my  promised  wife;  you  can 
look  at  it  when  you  go  in,  and  when  I  return,  dear,  you 
will  give  me  your  full  promise  and  name  our  wedding 
day." 

"How  long  will  you  be  gone?"  she  asked. 

"About  two  weeks,"  he  answered.  "I  had  hoped  to 
put  this  journey  off  'till  your  vacation  was  over,  but 
found  it  was  of  too  urgent  a  nature  after  all." 

"Well,  good-bye,  Harry,"  she  said,  "I  hope  1  shall 
be  able  to  answer  you,  as  you  desire,  upon  your  return." 

"Good-bye,  darling,"  he  said,  "pray  for  me  'till  we 
meet  again."  And  ever  afterwards  Norrie  remembered 
how  strange  it  was  he  should  say,  "  'till  we  meet  again," 
instead  of  "  'till  I  return,"  or  "whilst  I'm  away."  She 
remained  leaning  on  the  gate  'till  the  last  sound  of  his 
footsteps  died  away,  and  then  such  an  unaccountable 
feeling  of  sadness  overpowered  her,  a  dread  of  some- 
thing indefinite,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  she  could  keep 
from  running  after  him.  She  roused  off  the  feeling  at 
length  and  went  into  the  house.  Going  to  her  room  she 
lighted  the  lamp  and  examined  Harry's  gift.  It  was  a 
gold  locket  with  chain  attached,  and  on  the  inside  was 
carved,  "from  H.  B.  to  his  promised  wife." 

She  did  not  retire  for  some  hours,  and  when  she  did 
she  could  not  sleep;  she  was  thinking  how  she  would 
break  the  news  of  her  prospective  engagement  to  Lucy 
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and  her  mother.  At  last,  she  fell  asleep  with  such  a 
troubled  mind  that  she  dreamed  she  saw  Lucy  in  her 
coffin,  and  that  Mrs.  Hamilton  came  to  her  side  and 
pointing-  towards  it  said  :  "But  for  you  she  would  not 
be  there."  Then  she  began  to  tell  her  of  tl  ^  sacrifice 
she  had  tried  to  make,  but,  as  it  always  happens  in  a 
dream,  she  could  not  utter  a  word.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  Doctor  Hamilton  appeared  in  the  door-way,  and 
was  looking  at  her,  not  reproachfully,  but  with  a  kindly 
smile,  such  as  he  always  had  for  her.  With  a  cry  of  joy 
she  rushed  towards  him,  then,  she  awoke  to  find  Mrs. 
Moore  bending  over  her,  and  the  bright  sunlight  stream- 
ing into  the  room. 

"What  ails  you,  Norrie,"  she  asked,  "I  heard  you 
crying  in  your  sleep?" 

"I  was  dreaming,"  she  answered,  rubbing  her  eyes, 
"what  time  is  it.  Aunt?" 

"It  is  near  nine  now,  but  you  need  not  get  up  yet  if 
you  feel  sleepy." 

"My!  so  late,"  she  said,  sitting  up,  "yes.  Aunt,  I'll 
get  up  now.  When  she  had  breakfasted  and  did  a  few 
light  duties  about  the  house,  she  went  to  see  Lucy,  and 
found  her  so  pale  and  sad-looking,  that,  not  for  worlds, 
would  she  venture  to  tell  her  anything  that  day.  She  in- 
sisted on  Norrie  remaining  with  her  and  the  latter 
consented  to  do  so  on  condition  that  Lucy  would  go 
with  her  for  a  row  on  the  harbor.  She  went,  but  some- 
how the  sea  air  seemed  too  strong  for  her,  and  gave  her 
a  headache;  after  dinner  they  went  for  a  short  ramble 
through  the  woods;  which  fatigued  Lucy  so  much  that 
she  had  to  retire  early.  Norrie  sat  by  her,  bathing  her 
head  and  face,  for  she  seemed  quite  feverish. 

"I  don't  think  I  ever  was  intended  for  a  long  life, 
Norrie,"  she  said,  "it  is  better  for  people  like  me  to  die, 
and  not  live  to  give  trouble  to  everyone." 

"Well,  Lucy,  I  think  it  positively  unkind  of  you,  to 
imply  that  I  think  anything  which  I  do  for  you  a  trou- 
ble; the  only  trouble  is,  knoving  you  are  suflfering;  but 
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anything  which  I  can  do  to  lessen  that  suffering  is  only 
pleasure  to  me,  and  besides,  Lucy,  you  are  going  to  be  a 
strong  woman  yet,  take  my  word  for  it.  You  are  not  ill 
near  as  often  as  you  used  to  be,  and  you  know  your  dear 
father  always  said  you  would  be  perfectly  healthy  by  the 
time  you'd  reach  your  twenty-first  year,  and  you  are 
nineteen  now;  it  is  only  a  slight  cold  you've  got  with 
the  headache  that  is  making  you  feverish."  So  she  sat 
holding  her  hands  and  trying  to  soothe  her  'till  dusk, 
when,  thinking  she  seemed  inclined  to  sleep,  she  kissed 
her  good-bye. 

She  intended  to  run  in  to  the  drawing-room  to  bid 
Mrs.  Hamilton  "good  evening,"  but  as  she  reached  the 
door  she  heard  the  voice  of  no  less  a  personage  than 
Mrs.  Brandford,  and  not  feeling  much  disposed  to  meet 
that  lady  just  then,  she  lingered  for  awhile  at  the  outer 
door.  At  last,  she  thought  she  would  steal  up  again  just 
to  see  if  Lucy  had  fallen  to  sleep.  She  went  quite  noise- 
lessly to  the  door,  and  heard  her  murmuring  to  herself. 
Whether  she  was  sleeping  or  waking,  she  could  not  tell, 
but  distinctly  she  heard  the  words,  "oh,  Norrie,  why  did 
you  not  let  me  drown  that  day.  I  would  be  free  now 
from  all  this  pain  and  sorrow?"  Turning,  she  went 
down  as  noiselessly  as  she  had  come. 

H  Lucy  was  awake,  the  words  were  not  intended 
for  her  ears,  and  not  for  anything  would  she  let  her 
know  she  had  heard  them. 

She  went  into  the  garden  and  sat  on  one  of  the  seats 
under  the  drawing-room  windov/,  forgetting  for  the  mo- 
ment the  existence  of  Mrs.  Brandford. 

"No,"  she  thought,  "it's  no  use,  I  cannot  do  it,  I  was 
weak  and  cowardly  to  give  Harry  the  encouragement  I 
did  for  the  last  few  weeks,  how  can  I  be  happy  with  him 
when  her  heart  is  breaking?" 

The  drawing-room  window  was  open,  and  as  plainly 
as  if  she  were  inside,  these  words  fell  on  her  ear. 

"Do  not  be  offended,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hamilton,  if  I 
tell  you  that  I  know  the  cause  of  your  child's  illness;  she 
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loves  my  sten-son,  Harry,  at  which  I'm  not  surprised, 
seeing  how  much  he  tried  to  make  her  do  so  last  sum- 
mer, and  I'm  certain  he  cared  a  great  deal  for  her  too, 
'till  that  girl  Nora  Moore  came,  with  her  clever  wiles 
and  coquettish  airs.  Poor  Lucy,  of  course,  not  being 
robust  and  of  such  a  tender,  sensitive  disposition,  has 
taken  the  betrayal  of  her  false  friend  to  heart." 

"You  are  entirely  mistaken,  Mrs.  Brandford,"  said 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  very  coldly.  "It  would  be  an  impossi- 
bility for  Norrie  to  be  a  false  friend  to  anyone,  much 
less  to  Lucy." 

"And,  would  you  not  call  stealing  her  lover  from  her 
being  false  to  her?" 

"Harry  was  never  Lucy's  lover,  nor  is  he  Norrie's 
accepted  lover  as  yet." 

"Ah,  then,  I  see  Miss  Shrewdness  is  able  to  keep  her 
own  counsel ;  so  she  has  not  told  you.  who  have  done  so 
much  for  her,  of  her  engagement?" 

"I  am  quite  sure  she  would  not  form  any  engage- 
ment without  first  consulting  me,  or,  at  least,  telling 
me  of  it." 

"Then,  she  is  not  worthy  of  the  trust  you  place  in 
her,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  for  Harry,  with  his  own  lips,  told 
me  before  he  left  last  night,  that  she  is  to  be  his  wife." 

"I  think  there  is  a  mistake  somewhere,  Mrs.  Brand- 
ford,  and  excuse  me,  when  I  tell  you  I  will  doubt  this 
statement,  unless  I  hear  it  from  Norrie  herself." 

"Mrs.  Hamilton,  I  will  overlook  the  implied  insult, 
and  for  the  sake  of  your  child's  happiness,  will  join 
you,  if  you  will  consent  to  make  the  compact  with  me, 
to  separate  them.  He  will  be  away  for  two  weeks  yet, 
and  I  will  tell  of  a  plan  I've  got  to  manage  her." 

But  Mrs.  Hamilton  had  risen  to  her  feet,  in  her  in- 
dignation. 

"Mrs.  Brandford,"  she  said,  "do  my  ears  deceive  me. 
Is  it  possible  you  think  so  little  of  me,  as  to  make  such 
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a  proposition.  I  join  you  in  any  scheme  to  separate  Nor- 
rie  from  the  man  she  loves ;  the  child  whom  my  dead  hus- 
band committed  to  my  love  and  care,  and  who  is  almost 
as  dear  to  me  as  my  own,  to  save  whose  life  she  risked 
hers;  yes,  and  hear  me  further,  Mrs.  Brandford,  for 
whose  sake  ohe  would  now  forfeit  her  own  happiness, 
if  I  only  asked  her,  but  I  would  not  do  it?" 

Mrs.  Brandford  saw  she  had  gone  too  far,  and  so 
did  not  care  to  conceal  her  anger  any  longer.  "Then,  I 
wish  you  and  your  husband  had  let  that  fisher  girl  stay 
where  she  belonged.  I  suppose  then,  my  dutiful  step- 
son would  not  stoop  to  take  her  from  the  fishing  stage 
to  reign  as  mistress  in  my  elegant  home.  She  might  in- 
deed be  well  proud  of  the  education  she  has  got,  one 
half  of  the  money  paid  for  it  came  out  of  your  pocket, 
and  the  other  out  of  Harry's  and  mine." 

"Why!  what  do  you  mean,  Mrs.  Brandford?" 

"I  mean  that  her  father  died  head  and  ears  indebted 
to  my  husband;  when  everything  was  sold  to  realise  the 
amount,  he,  with  his  usual  reckless  generosity,  presented 
it  to  the  wife,  whose  lazy  spend-thrift  habits  were  half 
the  cause  of  the  debt.  Some  of  that  went  to  pay  for  her 
education,  and  what  John  Moore  refused  to  pay  for  had 
to  come  out  of  your  pocket,  as  Doctor  Hamilton  so  in- 
structed before  he  died.  Oh,  yes,  I  know  it  was  to  be 
kept  a  profound  secret  from  that  mischief-making  girl, 
and  you  are  surprised  at  my  finding  it  out,  but  I've  done 
so.  When  you  say  she  would  forfeit  her  own  happiness 
for  your  child's,  if  you  asked  her,  you  forget  that  she  is 
only  a  fisherman's  daughter  and  not  capable  of  such  a 
sacrifice." 

A  quick,  firm  step  in  the  hall-way ;  an  abrupt  open- 
ing of  the  door,  and  Norrie  stood  before  them.  Out  there, 
in  the  twilight,  her  resolve  was  taken,  and  her  noble,  if 
mistaken  sacrifice,  made.  Her  face  was  very  pale,  with 
the  exception  of  two  bright  spots  on  either  cheek,  the 
only  sign  of  excitement  which  she  exhibited  ;  her  large, 
wonderful,  brown  eyes  had  a  solemn,  mournful  express- 
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ion  as  she  said:     "I've  heard  every  word  you've  spoken 
for  the  past  five  minutes." 

"Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Brandford,  triumphantly,  "you've 
been  listening;  well,  those  sort  of  people  never  hear  any- 
thing- good  of  themselves." 

"Mrs.  Hamilton  knows  me  too  well  to  believe  that," 
she  said,  in  slow,  sorrowful  tones,  "what  you  may  think 
does  not  interest  me." 

"Certainly,  Norrie.  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
"you  do  not  need  to  tell  me." 

"Mrs.  Brandford,"  said  Norrie,  fixing  her  eyes  with 
such  a  calm,  fearless  expression  on  that  lady's  face,  that 
they  made  her  feel  quite  uncomfortable:  "What  harm 
have  I  ever  done  you,  that  you've  persecuted  and  hated 
me  all  my  life?" 

If  she  had  answered  truthfully,  she  vould  have  said  : 
"Because  you  are  pretty  and  clever,  and  a  perfect  lady, 
in  spite  of  all  I  said  to  the  contrary,  and  because  you 
never  have,  either  as  child  or  woman,  stood  the  least  bit 
in  awe  of  \vc." 

"Understand,  girl,"  she  said,  "that  I've  never  taken 
the  trouble  to  persecute  t)r  hate  you.  What  I'm  doing 
now  is  simply  my  duty,  in  trying  to  keep  a  head-strong 
young  man  from  ruining  his  life,  by  marrying  one  who 
is  in  no  way  fitted  to  be  his  wife;  and " 

"That  will  do,"  said  Norrie,  holding  up  her  hand, 
and  Mrs.  Brandword  was  forced  to  admit  that  she  was 
mistress  of  the  situation. 

"Now,  why  have  you  spoken  falsely  by  saying  that 
your  step-son  told  you  that  I  am  to  be  his  wife.  He  did 
not  tell  you  that,  for  he  would  not  say  what  is  untrue, 
and."  she  said,  turning  to  Mrs.  Hamilton,  "thank  you,  my 
good,  more  than  mother,  for  your  firm  faith  in  your  Nor- 
rie; it  is  true,  Mr.  lirandford,  wished  me  to  promise  to 
marry  him,  when  bidding  me  good-bye  last  night,  but  I 
did  not  do  so,  tho'  I  confessed  my  love  for  him,  simply 
iiecause  I  intended  telling  y(ju  and  Lucy  before  I  gave 
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that  promise;  and,  oh!  I  know  how  much  I  owe  you  and 
your  dear,  dead  husband ;  but  all  my  debts  shall  be  faith- 
fully discharged.  Will  you  be  good  enough,  Mrs.  Brand- 
ford,  to  name  the  sum  which  my  father  was  indebted  to 
your  husband  ?" 

Mrs.  Brandford  got  pale  with  fright.  If  Harry  ever 
heard  of  her  speaking  of  such  a  thing  she  dared  not 
think  where  it  would  end. 

"No,"  she  said,  "I'm  not  prepared  to  give  you  any 
answer  on  the  subject,  besides  what  good  would  it  do 
you  to  know,  pray?" 

"Because,"  answered  Norrie,  her  eyes  flashing  for  a 
moment,  "every  cent  shall  be  paid  back." 

"By  whom?"  sneered  her  enemy. 

"By  me,  his  daughter.  I  would  rather  die  than  live, 
and  be  indebted  one  cent  to  you.  I  would  not  be  you, 
with  your  thousands,  and  have  your  spirit,  were  it  to 
make  me  Queen  of  the  Universe."  Then,  kneeling  by 
Mrs.  Hamilton's  side,  she  took  her  hand,  and  said:  "I 
would  not  insult  you,  dear  Mrs.  Hamilton,  by  promising 
to  pay  you  in  money  what  you've  so  generously  spent  on 
me.    I  shall  discharge  my  debt  to  you  in  another  way." 

"Hush,  child,"  she  answered  ;  "do  not  ever  let  it  trou- 
ble you,  and  do  not  speak  of  it  again." 

"I  should  not,"  went  on  Norrie,  "have  been  kept  in 
ignorance  as  to  who  was  paying  for  my  education;  but  I 
know  why  it  was  done,  for  much  as  I  craved  it,  I  would 
never  have  accepted  it,  had  I  known  the  truth."  She  arose 
to  her  feet  and  gave  one  lingering,  affectionate  glance  at 
Mrs.  Hamilton. 

"Good-bye,"  she  said,  "dearest,  best  of  friends;  I 
must  go  now;  your  trust  in  me  is  not  misplaced,  for  I 
shall  be  true  to  it." 

Then,  ?«-anding  very  erect,  with  a  proud  light  shin- 
ing in  her  eyes,  she  faced  Mrs.  Brandford,  saying: 
"When  next  we  meet  it  may  be  under  very  different  cir- 
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cumstances.  I  forgive  you  freely  for  all  you've  ever  said 
to  me,  and  I'm  glad  to  know  what  I  should  have  known 
before.  I'm  not  ashamed  of  my  humble  birth,  Mrs. 
Brandford,  on  the  contrary,  I  feel  quite  proud,  that,  tho' 
only  a  fisherman's  daughter,  I  can  show  you,  a  member 
of  the  charmed  circle  of  the  aristocracy,  what  proper 
pride  nd  independence  of  spirit  mean."  She  walked 
slowly  from  the  room. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  followed  her  to  the  outside  door. 
"Why  are  you  going  so  soon,  Norrie  dear?"  she  asked, 
taking  her  in  her  arms. 

for  a  "I  intended  going  some  time  ago,"  she  answered,  "as 

Lucy  seemed  inclined  to  sleep,  and  I  have  been  away 
from  home  all  day;  I  was  only  waiting  for  Mrs.  Brand- 
ford  to  go,  to  bid  you  good  evening,  and  chancing  to  sit 
near  the  open  window,  I  heard  what  passed  inside." 

"Yes,  I  know,  dear.  What  a  mean,  nasty  Spirit  the 
woman  has?  Do  not  let  anything  she  said  trouble  you, 
Norrie.  I  never  enjoy  her  visits,  and  I  heartily  wish  she 
would  cease  them,  which  I  suppose  she  will  do  after 
this  evening." 

"Good-bye,  Mrs.  Hamilton,"  she  said,  throwing  her 
arms  round  her  neck,  "kiss  Lucy  for  me.  Oh,  I'm  so 
glad  you  have  such  faith  in  me.  I  love  you  both,  more 
than  I  can  tell ;  always  believe  this.  I  pray  that  she  may 
get  well  and  strong  soon."  And  with  a  lingering  kiss 
she  left  her. 

Often  afterwards  Mrs.  Hamilton  remembered  her 
words,  and  remarked,  that  she  had  said  good-bye  instead 
of  good  evening. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

WHEN  Norrie  got  some  distance  from  the  house  she 
turned  and  gazed,  oh,  with  such  sorrowful  eyes 
upon  it.    "Farewell,  loved  scene  of  my  happiest 
hours,"  she  murmured,  then  hurried  on,  not  in  the  direc- 
tion of  home. 

"It  is  nearly  dark  now,"  she  thought,  "and  I've  much 
to  do  before  midnight.  Yes,  I  know  the  steamer  will 
reach  here  on  her  way  to  St.  John's  before  daylight  to- 
morrow, T  must  find  out  the  exact  hour,  but,  oh,  have  I 
strength  for  what  I'm  doing?"  she  wailed,  clasping  her 
hands  over  her  heart.    "Kind  Heaven  direct  me." 

She  reached  the  telegraph  office,  and  inquired  of  the 
operator  what  she  wanted  to  know. 

"Tell  you  what  hour  the  steamer  is  expected;  cer- 
tainly. Miss  Moore,"  he  answered,  going  to  the  battery. 
Presently,  he  returned,  saying  "she  is  due  here  at  mid- 
night. Pardon  me,  Miss  Moore,  but  have  you  heard  any 
bad  news,  you  look  a  little  frightened?" 

"Do  I  look  frightened,"  she  said.  "I  do  not  feel  so, 
I've  had  unpleasant  news,  and  I'm  going  to  town  by  the 
steamer  to-night?"  She  left  the  of^ce  and  directed  her 
steps  towards  the  little  cemetery.  It  was  quite  dark  now, 
and  many  a  maiden  would  very  naturally  have  a  super- 
stitious fear  of  going  to  such  a  place  at  that  hour,  and 
alone;  but  fear  of  any  kind  was  a  thing  foreign  to  Nor- 
rie's  nature.  She  knelt  by  her  mother's  grave,  and  rested 
her  burning  brow  against  the  wooden  cross.  "Oh,  mo- 
ther," she  said,  "would  it  have  been  wiser  if  Uncle  John 
had  persisted  in  refusing  to  give  the  money  you  left  for 
me,  to  spend  on  my  education?  Harry  and  I  would  not 
then  have  met  on  equality,  I  would  still  be  just  the  low- 
ly little  fisher  maiden,  and  I  would  not  be  called  upon 
to  m.ake  the  sacrifice  that  is  now  breaking  my  heart." 
She  remained  by  the  grave  for  some  time,  begging 
her  mother's  blessing  and  guidance  on  the  task  she 
was  undertaking.     Then,    her    thoughts    went    to    Mrs. 
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Brandford,  and  she  stood  erect;  "that  mean,  selfish  wo- 
man," she  murmured,  "shall  know  that  the  pride  of  a  fish- 
erman's daughter  is  of  a  nobler  and  higher  order  than 
hers.  Oh,  if  Harry  only  knew  what  she  said.  I  suppose  he 
knows  of  my  father's  debt,  but  he,  like  his  father,  in  his 
noble  generosity,  would  not  accept  it  back,  in  fact,  counts 
it  cancelled;  but  I  vow  here  to-night,  in  the  spot  where 
my  mother's  remains  are  laid,  that  I,  her  child,  shall  pay 
to  Mrs.  Brandford  the  money  which  her  husband  so  gen- 
erously gave  to  us."    Then  going  some  distance  further, 
she  knelt  by  the  white  marble  monument  which  marked 
the  spot  where,  about  five  years  before,  Doctor  Hamil- 
ton was  laid  to  rest.     "I  wonder    do    you    know,    dear, 
kind  friend,"  she  thought,  "what  it  is  costing  me  to  ful- 
fil the  promise  I  made  you:    I  said  I  would  give  up  my 
own  life's  happiness  any  time,  if  by  so  doing  I  could  save 
Lucy,  pain,  and  I'm  doing  it  now,  tho'  unfortunately,  the 
sacrifice  is  not  complete,  as  I  cannot  keep  her  from  suf- 
fering, for,  I  fear,  she  will  never  be  more  to  Harry  than 
she  is  now.    If  I  could  only  make  her  be  to  him  what  he 
told  me  I  am,  I  would," — but  here  she  paused.    Ah,  hu- 
man nature  is  only  human  after  all ;  "oh,  could — could — I 
do  it?"  she  asked  herself.      "Well,  were  it  in  my  power 
to  make  her  his  wife,  and  make  them  happy,  I  would  do 
it."    Then,  with  a  quick,  firm  step,  she  hastened  home- 
.vards.      "What    I've    to    do    I    must    do    quickly,"    she 
thought,  "or  my  courage  will  fail  me.     How  fortunate 
Harry  is  away?  for  I  could  never  do  it  otherwise;  one 
look  at  his  dear  face,  one  reproachful    gaze    from    his 
deep,  gray  eyes,  and   Doctor  Hamilton,  Lucy,  and  all 
else  would  be  forgotten."    John  and  Bridget  Moore  were 
preparing  to  retire,  when  she  entered  the  house;  but  she 
requested  them  to  stay  a  few  minutes  longer,  as  she  had 
something  to  say  to  them.     "I've  had  news,"  she  said, 
"which  compels  me  to  return  to  St.  John's  by  the  steam- 
er, which  is  due  here  to-night." 

"Why,  Norrie,"  said  Bridget  Moore,  "what  on  earth 
is  taking  you  oflf  so  soon?  1  thought  you  were  going  to 
stay  'till  the  first  of  September." 
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"I  thought  so,  too,"  said  Norrie,  "but  you  see  my 
time  is  not  my  own,  and  business  comes  before  pleasure." 

"So  I  suppose,"  said  John;  "but  it's  quite  sudden, 
Norrie.    Did  you  get  a  telegram?" 

"No,"  she  answered,  evasively,  "not  a  telegram;  I 
got  word,  tho'.  But,  Uncle  John,  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
few  questions?" 

"Sartinly,  Norrie.     What  are  they  child?" 

"Is  it  true  that  my  father  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Brand- 
ford  at  the  time  of  his  death?" 

"It  is,  Norrie,"  said  John,  after  thinking  for  a  few 
moments,  and  removing  a  well-seasoned  T.D.  from  his 
mouth. 

"Do  you  know  how  much?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  rubbing  his  hand  through  his 
hair,  "four  hundred  dollars,  but  it's  all  right,  tho',  Nor- 
rie; when  your  mother  had  everything  sold  off — such  as 
skiffs,  traps,  cod-seines,  house  and  ground,  and  so  forth — 
it  was  a  little  over  that  amount,  and  when  she  offered  the 
money  to  Mr.  Brandford,  he  towld  her  he'd  not  take  a 
penny  of  it,  and  never  to  trouble  about  the  debt,  and 
that's  the  money  she  left  in  care  of  us  for  you,  Norrie, 
but  'tis  nearly  all  gone  now,  since  you  went  away  to  the 
boardin'  school." 

"And  why  did  Mr.  Brandford  allow  the  things  to  be 
sold,  when  he  did  not  intend  to  take  the  money?"  asked 
Norrie. 

"He  knew  nothin'  about  that,  for  he  was  away  when 
it  happened;  but  anyhow,  your  mother  did  not  intend 
carryin'  on  the  bisness,  since  you  were  a  girl,  instead  of 
a  boy ;  but  I  darsay  she  would  have  rented  the  place  and 
not  sold  it,  if  it  warn't  for  some  remarks  she  heard  that 
Mr.  Brandford's  wife  passed  about  yer  father's  careless 
ways  for  gettin'  in  debt,  and  that  the  house  of  Brand- 
ford 'id  soon  be  broke  if  every  wan  turned  out  like  him; 
so,  bein'  like  yourself,  Norrie,  a  little  bit  too  high-spirit- 
ed, she  right  away  sold  off  all,  and  Mr.  Brandford  had 
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some  trouble  to  make  hv^r  keep  the  money.     Only  for 
your  sake,  I  darsay,  she  n'2ver  would." 

"If  I  had  known  all  this  before,"  said  Norrie,  "I 
would  know  that  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  paying  for  part  of 
my  education;  for,  of  course,  it  cost  more  than  that." 

"Why!  how  did  ye  hear  that,"  asked  John,  glancing 
suspiciously  at  his  wife,  who  looked  a  trifle  uneasy? 

"I  learned  it  this  evening,"  said  Norrie,  "it  doesn't 
matter  how.  But,  Uncle  John,  I  want  to  ask  you  about 
my  mother.    Was  she  idle  or  careless?" 

"Idle  or  careless,"  repeated  John  indignantly.  "No, 
indeed,  Norrie,  just  the  opposite  to  that  was  yer  mo- 
ther." 

"As  industrious  a  woman  as  iver  lived,"  said  Brid- 
get. "Wherever  ye  hard  anything  to  the  contrary,  just 
tell  me,  and  I'll  talk  to  'em." 

"I  did  not  mind  it,"  said  Norrie,  "I  felt  it  was  un- 
true." 

"Uncle  John,  will  you  mind  giving  me  what  is  left 
of  the  four  hundred  dollars?" 

"Sartinly  not,  if  ye  wants  it,  Norrie;  it's  only  fifty 
dollars  tho';  but  yer  in  a  good  way  of  earnin'  money  for 
yerself  now,  which  I'm  glad  of,  so  I'll  give  ye  the  book 
and  ye  can  draw  it  from  the  bank  when  ye  get  to  town." 

"Thank  you.  Uncle,  and  now,  when  I've  my  trunk 
packed,  will  you  please  carry  it  to  the  pier,  and  then  you 
can  both  go  to  bed,  as  I  can  manage  the  rest  myself?" 

"Do  ye  think  I'd  dream  of  goin'  to  bed  and  ye  goin' 
away  to-night,  Norrie,"  said  Bridget.  "No,  indeed,  I'll 
sit  up  and  get  you  some  tay?" 

"I  could  not  take  anything.  Aunt,  thank  you." 

"Oh!  but  you  must,  child;  you'll  want  something  to 
keep  up  yer  strength  goin'  on  the  water." 

Which,  Norrie  felt,  was  true.  She  wanted  strength, 
indeed;  strength  of  mind  and  body.    She  hastily  packed 
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her  trunk,  and  gathered  all  her  treasured  little  memen- 
toes into  a  satchel,  all  except  one,  which  she  pressed  rev- 
erently to  her  lips,  then  laid  it  carefully  aside,  and  sat 
down  to  a  plain  little  table,  on  which  stood  a  small  writ- 
ing desk.  Ah!  here  lay  her  hardest  task;  what  words 
could  she  use,  to  express  her  grief  and  despair;  to  ask 
his  forgiveness  for  what  she  was  doing,  and  yet  make 
him  understand  they  must  part  forever.  True,  she  would 
be  far  beyond  his  reach  when  he  got  it;  for,  if  he  could 
find  her,  all  her  resolutions  would  be  utterly  useless. 
Not  one  tear  did  she  shed,  when,  after  nearly  an  hour, 
she  arose  from  her  task,  with  a  small  sealed  packet  in 
her  hand.  Her  face  was  very  pale,  as  she  placed  it  in 
John  Moore's  hand,  saying,  "Uncle,  I  am  going  to  in- 
trust this  to  you,  to  give  to  Mr.  Brandford  when  he  re- 
turns.   But,  you  must  promise  to  let  no  one  else  see  it." 

"I  give  ye  me  promise  niver  to  breathe  a  word  about 
it  to  anywan  but  him.  He  is  a  good  man,  Norrie,  a 
splendid  fellow  is  Harry  Brandford,  I  wish  there  were 
more  like  him  in  the  world,"  and  he  placed  it  carefully 
in  a  large  leathern  pouch  which  he  had  taken  from  his 
pocket,  thinking  it  was  some  love  token  and  explana- 
tion of  her  sudden  departure,  for,  of  course,  John  Moore 
was  not  blind.  Mrs.  Moore  then  came  with  some  tea, 
which  she  made  her  take.  Shortly  after  midnight  they 
heard  the  sound  of  the  steamer's  whistle,  and  then  Norrie 
bade  a  sorrowful  farewell  to  the  home  of  her  childhood. 
Her  two  guardians  saw  her  on  board,  and  both  wonder- 
ed why  she  seemed  to  feel  the  parting  more  than  she 
had  ever  done  before.  Tho'  she  never  felt  any  extra 
amount  of  love  for  them,  still  they  were  her  only  rela- 
tives, and  as  they  disappeared  in  the  midnight  darkness, 
the  poor  girl  felt  a  terrible  sense  of  loneliness  and  de- 
solation steal  over  her.  She  began  to  wonder  if  she  were 
acting  very  wrongly?  Quite  suddenly  the  words  of  the 
mother  superioress  occurred  to  her.  "You  often  act,  my 
child,  in  very  important  matters,  the  moment  an  idea 
strikes  you,  without  consulting,  as  you  should,  those 
older  and  wiser  than  yourself."     But,  ah,  the  circum- 
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stances  now  were  quite  different  from  what  tl.e  good 
nr^ther  had  spoken  of,  and  besides,  who  could  advise 
her,  her  best  friend,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  expected  it  of  her; 
her  relatives  would  not  understand ;  then  she  thought  of 
Mrs.  Dane,  could  she  not  consult  her  when  she  got  to 
St.  John's?" 

"No,"  she  decided,  "she  would  only  try  to  stop  me, 
and  I  must  not  let  anyone  do  that  now,  for,  the  old 
proud  light  coming  in  her  eyes,  "that  woman  shall  feel 
what  it  is  to  insult  the  memory  of  my  father,  if  Lucy 
were  never  in  the  question." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  looking  up  to  the  sky,  "your  daugh- 
ter will  avenge  the  insult  offered  to  your  memory,  and 
to  her."  She  went  to  her  state-room  and  lay  down,  to 
try  and  sleep,  but  that  "blest  barrier  twixt  day  and  day," 
refused  its  much-needed  balm  to  her  tired  brain. 

Late  as  the  hour  was,  there  came  stealing  softly 
down  to  her  from  the  music-room  above,  the  words  of  an 
old  song: — 

"Good-bye,  old  home,  sad  is  my  heart; 
To  think  that  forever,  to-night  we  must  part, 
Weeping,  I  leave  thee,  my  heart  is  in  pain, 
I  feel  that  I  never  shall  see  thee  again. 
Scenes  of  my  childhood,  forever  adieu, 
Oft'  will  my  memory  wander  to  you, 
And  to  the  loved  ones  wherever  I  roam, 
But,  oh,  I  must  leave  thee,  good-bye,  old  home." 

Then  a  number  of  voices  joined  in  the  chorus: — 

Home  of  my  heart,  home  sweet  home, 

Oh!  how  I  love  thee  wherever  I  roam; 

But  we  must  part,  for  the  hour  is  nigh, 

When  weeping,  I'll  murmur,  old  home,  good-bye." 

She  longed  to  find  relief  in  tears,  for  her  heart  seem- 
ed bursting,  but  they  would  not  come,  and  it  was  not 
'till  daylight  that  sleep  came  to  her  tired  eyelids. 

Wearily  the  days  passed  'till  they  reached  St.  John's, 
and  now  her  one  idea  was  to  escape  observation  from  all 
who  knew  her.     She  walked  timidly  some  distance  up 
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Water  Street.  It  was  near  six  in  the  evening,  and 
soon  the  cry  of  the  news  boys',  "Evening  Telegram," 
"Evening  Herald,"  came  to  her  ears.  She  bought  one, 
and  walking  quickly  'till  she  reached  one  of  the 
quiet  streets,  she  entered  a  house,  with  board  and  lodg- 
ing marked  over  the  door.  She  was  shown  to  a  clean, 
but  poor-looking  room,  and  opening  the  paper  began 
looking  over  the  steamer  notes.  Ah !  here  was  one  which 
seemed  to  please  her.  S.S.  "Portia"  sails  for  New 
York,  via  Halifax,  at  midnight  to-morrow.  A  little  girl 
then  appeared  at  the  door,  to  know  if  the  young  lady 
would  have  tea  in  her  own  room,  or  come  down  stairs. 

"I'll  take  it  here,  please,"  answered  Norrie,  "and 
then  I  will  go  to  bed,  for  I  feel  very  tired."  She  dread- 
ed leaving  this  temporary  seclusion,  fearing  she  would 
meet  some  one  to  whom  she  should  be  supposed  to  give 
an  explanation  of  her  unexpected  presence  in  town.  An 
elderly  woman  appeared  with  a  tray,  bearing  a  substan- 
tial supper. 

"You  look  quite  tired,  Miss,"  she  said,  sympathetic- 
ally. 

"I  feel  so,  too,"  said  Norrie.  "I  am  going  away  in 
the  'Portia'  to-morrow  night,  and  I  want  to  get  all  the 
rest  I  can." 

"Ah!  what  a  pity  that  so  many  of  our  young  girls 
leave  their  native  land  to  earn  their  bread.  I  hope  you'll 
meet  with  success.  Miss.  Is  there  anythting  else  I  can 
do  for  you?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Norrie,  "could  you  go  or  send  to 
Harvey's  office  to-morrow,  and  buy  me  a  second-class 
ticket  for  New  York,  and  also  get  my  trunk  from  the 
Coastal  wharf,  bring  it  to  Harvey's,  and  get  it  labelled 
and  checked,"  and  she  gave  her  card? 

"Certainly,  Miss,"  she  answered,  "I'll  see  to  it  all 
to-morrow,  as  early  as  possible." 

"I  cannot  give  you  the  money  'till  the  morning,"  said 
Norrie.  After  bidding  the  woman  good  night,  she  eat  a 
fairly  good  supper  and  went  to  bed. 
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Oh!  how  lonely  she  felt,  how  she  longed  for  love 
and  sympathy,  which  she  might  have  had  so  easily,  for 
those  who  loved  and  would  help  her  were  not  more 
than  one  half  hour's  walk  from  her;  but  she  dreaded  op- 
position to  her  plans  too  much  to  risk  a  meeting  with 
them,  and  besides  she  could  not  betray  Lucy's  secret, 
neither  did  she  care  to  speak  of  that  old  debt  of  her 
father's,  and  how,  then,  could  she  account  to  them  for 
her  sudden  determination  to  leave  Newfoudnland.  No, 
she  must  bear  her  sorrow  and  burden  alone.  She  had 
heard  from  May  Weston  and  Lilian  Roy  while  at  St. 
Rose,  and  was  rejoiced  to  learn  that  Frank  Dane  was  so 
far  keeping  firm  in  his  good  resolutions. 

At  ten  next  morning,  she  dressed  herself  in  her 
shabbiest  clothes,  and  wearing  a  thick,  black  veil,  went 
to  draw  (as  she  bitterly  told  herself)  "the  few  remaining 
dollars  of  Mr.  Brandford's  charity  to  her  mother."  She 
did  not  feel  safe  'till  she  found  herself  again  in  the 
shelter  of  her  room,  and,  calling  the  landlady,  gave  her 
the  money  necessary  for  all  her  expenses.  When  it 
was  quite  dark,  she  dressed  for  her  journey,  and  walked 
quickly  to  the  wharf.  She  felt  uneasy  'till  she  stood  in 
a  secluded  corner  on  the  deck  of  the  "Portia."  It  was, 
as  usual,  crowded  with  passengers  and  their  friends, 
who  had  come  to  bid  them  a  last  farewell.  At  midnight 
the  first  whi-:.:Ie  blew,  and  quite  suddenly  a  terrible  fear 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  step  she  was  taking  came 
over  Norrie,  a  dread  of  something,  and  a  sense  of  such 
utter  loneliness,  that  she  made  a  step  forward  to  leave 
the  steamer  and  abandon  her  idea  of  leaving  home.  "It 
is  not  too  late  yet,"  she  thought.  The  resolution  became 
stronger  as  Harry's  handsome,  noble  face  rose  before 
her,  and  she  could  see  in  imagination  the  pained,  re- 
proachful look  in  his  dark  grey  eyes,  as  he  read  her 
letter.  Much  pain,  sorrow,  anger  and  resentment  might 
have  been  spared  had  she  acted  on  this  impulse,  but  she 
paused,  the  word  coward  seemed  to  sound  in  her  ears, 
was  it  from  a  good  or  bad  spirit?  she  could  not  tell,  for 
she  really  did  not  know  whether  she  was  doing  right  or 
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wrong.  She  was  leaning  against  the  rail,  looking  at  the 
crowd  on  shore,  when  she  saw,  watching  her  intently, 
Will  Roy.  She  drew  hastily  away,  and  was  soon  lost  to 
view  in  the  crowd.  She  was  thankful  to  see  by  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face  that  he  was  not  quite  sure  of  her 
identity.  And,  now,  she  found  they  \/ere  steaming  slow- 
ly off.  "Oh  !  farewell,  my  darling,"  she  murmured.  "My 
own,  dear  love,  so  brave,  good  and  true,  if  I  could  only 
bear  the  pain  I  am  making  you  suffer  as  well  as  my  own, 
I  could  even  be  happy,  but  I  cannot,  you  must  suffer 
also,  if  you  will  deem  me  worth  it,  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  if  you  could  think  of  me  as  a  fickle-hearted  flirt, 
who  does  not  know  what  constancy  and  truth  are." 

She  remained  on  deck  'till  the  last  glimpse  of  her 
native  land  faded  from  view.  She  then  descended  to  her 
cabin,  and  although  not  troubled  with  seasickness,  she 
did  not  appear  again  'till  they  reached  Halifax.  She 
had  no  heart  for  anything,  and  now  that  the  fear  and 
anxiety  of  getting  away  wihout  being  seen  by  some  one 
who  knew  her,  was  over,  all  she  could  do  was  to  lie  still, 
and  try  and  picture  her  future  without  Harry  Brand  ford, 
without  all  who  loved  her.  and  whom  she  loved.  She 
wondered  if  she  would  always  feel  that  dull,  heavy  pa'n 
at  her  heart? 

Very  unlike  the  Norrie  of  a  month  ago  she  looked, 
as  she  went  on  deck.  She  was  thin  and  pale,  with  dark 
circles  under  her  eyes,  and  did  not  feel  ecfual  even  to 
thinking.  But  the  bracing  sea  air  revived  her  somewhat, 
and  she  began  to  get  her  brains  into  worl  ng  order  once 
more.  The  first  fact  which  became  apparent  to  her  was 
this :  here  she  was,  a  young  girl  in  a  strange  land,  with- 
out friend  or  protector,  almost  a  child  in  the  ways  of 
the  world,  and  about  twenty  dollars  in  her  purse.  The 
delay  in  Hal 'tax  was  short,  and  once  more  she  was  "rock- 
ed in  the  cradle  of  the  deep."  The  passengers  were  all 
scrangers  to  her,  and  some  eyed  her  curiously,  but  not 
being  particularly  attracted  towards  any  of  them,  she 
made  no  acquaintance.    She  had  heard  such  stories  oi  the 
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dangers  of  New  York  City,  for  one  unprotected  like  her- 
self, that  when  they  arrived  there,  she  sought  the  cap- 
tain, who  remembered  her  (juite  well,  for  he  had  seen 
her  going  and  returning  from  school.  She  had  travelled 
first-class  then,  and  had  some  one  to  take  charge  of  her. 

"It  is  not  a  very  nice  thing,"  he  said,  "for  an  attrac- 
tive young  lady  like  yourself  to  travel  alone,  going  to 
a  place  like  New  York,  but  I  supjjose  you  have  friends 
to  whom  you  are  going?" 

"Yes,"  said  Norrie.  "I  am  going  to  a  good  friend." 

He  found  her  trunk,  and  saw  her  safely  in  a  second- 
class  car,  which  he  advised  her  was  the  best  to  take.  The 
train  was  just  leaving  for  the  place  of  her  destination. 
She  arrived  safely,  and  hiring  a  cab,  directed  the  man 
to  drive  to Convent. 

Oh!  how  the  familiar  scenes  recalled  to  her  memory 
bye-gone,  happy  days.  She  wished,  with  all  her  heart, 
that  she  was  still  a  school  girl.  It  seem.ed  but  yester- 
day that  she  had  last  run  up  those  steps  and  rung  the 
bell. 

The  sister  who  was  portress  recognized  her  instant- 
ly, and  welcomed  her  cordially.  "You  wish  to  see  the 
Mother  Superioress.  Certainly,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "I 
shall  tell  her  immediately?" 

Soon,  the  dear  and  revered  face  of  the  guardian  of 
her  school-days  entered,  and  clasping  in  her  arms  her 
old  pupil,  said  :  "And  is  it  indeed  my  own  Norrie,  you 
always  said  you  would  come  and  see  us  again  if  ever  the 
chance  offered,  but,  child,  how  changed  you  are.  where 
are  all  the  bright  roses  gone,  and  the  merry  light  from 
your  eyes.  and.  oh!  my  dear,  what  is  it.  what  is  the  mat- 
<tr?"  For  Norrie  was  weeping  as  if  her  heart  were  burst- 
ing, the  first  tears  she  ha(l  shed  since  before  she  left  St. 
Rose.  It  was  some  time  before  she  could  calm  herself 
enough  to  explain  anything,  and  then  with  her  head  rest- 
ing on  the  shoulder  of  that  kind,  mothei.y  woman,  she 
told  her  whole  trouble.     It  did  not  seem  like  betraying 
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Lucy's  secret  to  tell  it  to  her,  for  she  knew  it  was  as  safe 
as  it  was  with  herself." 

After  some  deliberation  she  spoke.  "Oh  !  Norrie,  my 
dear  child,"  she  said,  "you've  acted  very  wrongfully. 
Why  did  you  leave  your  home  and  friends  without  con- 
sulting someone.  Mrs.  Hamilton  would  never  dream 
of  expecting  such  a  sacrifice  from  you,  and  besides, 
what  right  had  you  to  treat  a  good  and  noble  man  in 
such  a  manner.  Heaven  guides  these  things,  Norrie, 
and  even  your  own  life  cannot  be  ordered  to  your  own 
ideas.  The  man  whose  promised  wife  you  almost  were, 
had  a  right  to  your  confidence,  and  unless  he  were  satis- 
fied to  have  you  make  this  sacrifice,  you  should  not  have 
done  so,  and  I  fear,  my  child,  that  pride  is  the  leading 
element  which  has  influenced  you  in  this  step?" 

"And  I  suppose  a  fisherman's  daughter  has  no  busi- 
ness with  pride,"  said  Norrie,  bitterly. 

"Oh!  Norrie,  I  do  not  like  to  hear  you  speak  in  this 
way,  you  are  too  young  yet,  to  have  the  iron  enter  your 
soul.  Of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  pride  of  the  proper 
nature  is  all  right,  I  only  warn  you  not  to  let  it  run  away 
with  you  altogether." 

"If  I  had  one  spark  of  independence  in  me,  and 
heard  that  woman  speak  as  she  did  of  my  parents  and 
me,  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  I  have  done. ' 

"Norrie,  would  it  be  quite  useless  for  me  to  ask  you 
to  give  up  this  idea,  and  go  right  back  home  again.  If 
you  marry  this  man,  who  you  say  is  wealthy,  could  you 
not  then  pay  to  Mrs.  Brandford  the  jnoney  your  father 
owed  her  husband?" 

"Go  back,"  said  Norrie,  "after  all  I've  suffered  in 
coming.  Oh !  dear  Mother,  you  do  not  know  me.  Never, 
will  I  go  home  until  I  have  paid  the  last  farthing  to  Mrs. 
Branford,  and  it  is  only  certain  circumstances  that  will 
permit  me  to  go  then,  for  *ho'  you  do  not  seem  to  credit 
it — were  this  money  never  in  question — I  would  do  what 
I  have  done  for  Lucy's  sake,  and  to  f  ^Ifil  my  promise  to 
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Doctor  Hamilton.     I  will  never  accept  happiness  that 
would  cause  her  pain." 

"Were  you  alone  the  sufferer,  Norrie,"  said  the  Mo- 
ther, "yo'ir  sacrifice  would  be  a  grand  one,  but  you've 
no  right  to  destroy  the  happiness  of  another.  You  do 
not  know  what  harm  it  may  do." 

"It  will  not  make  him  do  wrong,"  said  Norrie.  "He 
is  not  a  weak  man,  he  is  as  firm  as  a  rock  where  duty  is 
concerned.  But  he  will  suffer,  I  know.  I  can  judge  of 
that  by  what  I'm  suffering  myself." 

"Poor  child,"  said  the  Mother,  fondly,  stroking  her 
brown  curls. 

"Well,  sii.ce  you  are  determined  in  your  resolution, 
what  would  you  wish  me  to  do  for  you?" 

"Oh,  dear  Mother,  if  you  could  only  find  me  a  situa- 
tion as  governess,  besides  giving  private  lessons,  I  do 
not  mind  how  hard  the  work  is,  the  more  I  get  of  it  the 
sooner  I  will  earn  the  mone}'  required,  and  besides,  it 
will  keep  me  from  thinking  of  the  past." 

"I  will  do  my  best  for  you,  Norrie." 

"Oh,  thank  you  a  thousand  times,"  she  murmured, 
"and  now  I  must  go  and  find  some  nice,  quiet  house, 
where  I  can  stay  'till  I  get  work." 

"No,  indeed,  my  dear,"  answered  her  kind  friend, 
"you  shall  stay  here,  under  the  protection  of  the  Con- 
vent, 'till  I  see  fit  to  let  you  go,  and,  indeed,  you  look 
too  ill  to  go  anywhere  at  present." 

Norrie  took  the  hand  of  her  benefactress  and  kissed 
it.    It  was  indeed  true,  for  she  felt  too  ill  to  speak. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  WEEK  passed  away,  and  Xorrie  was  only  able  to 
sit  up  for  the  past  two  days.  She  had  been  con- 
fined to  her  bed  with  complete  prostration  of  mind 
and  body,  and  the  doctor  feared  it  would  be  a  serious 
case,  but  her  usually  strong  constitution  triumphed  at 
last,  and  she  was  once  more  herself,  as  far  as  health  was 
concerned.  But  the  bright,  sunny  spirits  had  gone,  a 
look  of  calm  determination  had  settled  on  her  face,  and 
her  large,  fearless,  candid  brown  eyes  had  a  sad,  far- 
away expression  in  place  of  the  bright  light,  and  mis- 
chievous laughter  that  once  shone  there.  To-day  she 
ventured  out  into  the  bright  sunny  little  flower  garden. 
The  pupils  had  most  all  gone,  as  it  was  vacation  time. 
The  Mother  Superioress  was  with  her.  They  were  sit- 
ting on  one  of  the  garden  seats,  and  could  see  the  road 
for  some  distance  off.  They  soon  noticed  a  fashionable 
coach  coming  in  the  direction  of  the  Convent.  It  stopped 
in  front,  and  the  occupants  got  out. 

"Some  visitors,  I  expect,"  remarked  the  Mother. 

A  few  moments  after,  a  little  sister  came  smilingly 
into  the  garden  and  said  :  "You  would  never  guess, 
Mother,  who  has  come." 

"Some  one  who  wants  me,  I  suppose,  Sister  Clare," 
she  answered  ? 

"Yes,  and  some  one  you  will  be  glad  to  see,  and 
whom  you  have  not  seen  for,  I  think,  six  years." 

"Not  Ada,"  said  the  mother,  brightening  up. 

"Yes,"  answered  Sister  Clare,  "none  other  than  Mrs. 
Erington  and  Maude." 

"Is  it  possible,"  murmured  the  Superioress,  rising 
to  her  feet,  "excuse  me,  Norrie,  dear.  Sister  Clare  you 
may  remain  and  tell  her  who  Ada  and  Maude  are,"  as 
she  hastened  away. 

It  was  the  first  time  Norrie  had  felt  any  amount  of 
interest  in  any  one  since  leaving  home,  and  now  she  turn- 
ed with  an  eager  face  to  Sister  Clare. 
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"Ada,  Mrs.  Erington,"  explained  Sister  Clare,  "is 
our  dear  Mother's  half-sister,  and  it  is  six  years  since 
she  has  come  to  the  North.  Maude  is  her  only  child, 
who  was  but  a  girl  of  fourteen  when  last  we  saw  her. 
They  are  very  fond  of  our  Mother,  but  Mrs.  Erington 
is  very  unlike  her  sister.  She  is  nice  and  kind,  but  very 
worldly,  fond  of  gaiety  and  travelling,  and  Maude,  I 
think,  promised  to  be  like  her  mother,  but  still  a  very- 
generous  girl.  They  are  rather  proud  in  their  way, 
and  do  not  care  to  mix  with  any  but  very  high-toned 
society.  Maude's  father  died  when  she  was  a  baby,  and 
a  few  years  afterwards  her  mother  married  Mr.  Ering- 
ton, a  rich  widower  from  the  South.  He  has  a  daughter 
also  of  his  first  wife,  a  very  delicate  child,  I  believe, 
and  so  cannot  go  into  society  as  does  Maude." 

"And  do  they  go  and  leave  her?"  said  Norrie,  "the 
poor  child  must  feel  it  lonely." 

"Maude  is  not  the  kind  of  girl  to  give  up  pleasure 
and  devote  her  time  to  an  invalid,"  said  Sister  Clare, 
"tho'  yet  not  thoroughly  selfish,  unless  she  has  changed 
a  great  deal  in  six  years.  Her  name  is  Varley,  tho'  she 
is  often  called  Miss  Erington." 

About  an  hour  afterwards  when  Mrs.  Erington  was 
taking  her  leave,  Norrie  heard  the  words  : 

"You  will  remember,  dear,  won't  you,  that  she  is  to 
be  thoroughly  refined,  a  perfect  lady,  and  of  good  fam- 
ily. Mr.  Erington  is  very  particular  on  these  points,  as, 
of  course,  the  most  of  her  time  must  be  spent  with 
Alice." 

"Let  me  sum  up  now  what  I've  got  to  remember," 
the  Superioress  said.  "She  is  to  be  kind-hearted,  sym- 
pathetic, young  and  pretty,  take  the  place  oi  governess 
and  companion,  play  and  sing  well,  paint  and  read  well, 
refined,  well  educated,  of  good  family,  and  of  a  bright 
and  sunny  disposition,  and  you  want  her  in  three  days, 
time." 

"Yes,  that's  exactly  it.  I  hope  you  will  succeed, 
dear,  it  will  be  a  great  trouble  off  my  mind." 
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"Very  well,  this  is  Tuesday,  come  on  Thursday,  Ada. 
and  I  think  I  shall  have  found  just  the  young  lady  that 
will  suit  you." 

A  few  moments  after  she  went  to  Norrie  with  a 
beaming  countenance.  "My  dear  child,"  she  said,  taking 
her  in  her  arms,  "I  expect  I  shall  lose  you.  I  had  hoped 
to  find  something  for  you  in  some  part  of  New  York, 
so  that  you  might  come  sometimes  to  see  me,  when,  here 
comes  right  to  the  door  the  exact  thing  that  will  suit  you. 
Did  Sister  Clare  tell  you  all  about  my  sister?" 

"Yes,  Mother,  and  about  Alice,  who  is  an  invalid, 
and  cannot  go  into  society." 

"Well,  my  sister's  husband  is  a  wealthy,  southern 
gentleman.  Perhaps,  you  do  not  exactly  realize  what  a 
wealthy  southern  gentleman  is.  It  means  simply  that 
there  is  no  end  to  his  money.  The  family  are  going  on 
a  twelve  months'  tour,  they  are  to  visit  some  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  the  world,  and  they  wish  to  take 
Alice  with  them.  The  doctors  say  she  has  not  long  to 
live,  but  the  father  who  idolizes  her  will  not  believe  it, 
and  wishes  her  to  be  better  educated,  so  as  to  take  her 
place  in  society  when  she  gets  stronger.  He  will  not 
have  a  stiff  or  middle-aged  governess,  but  a  nice  young 
'Tirl,  bright  and  lively,  who  will  keep  Alice  in  good  spir- 
its. In  fact,  it  is  as  much  companion,  as  governess,  she 
wants.  Maude  is  a  nice  girl,  but  fond  of  gaiety,  and  so 
does  not  feel  disposed  to  spend  the  most  of  her  time  with 
Alice,  so  Ada  thought  the  best  thing  she  could  do,  as 
Mr.  Erington  has  business  in  New  York  just  now.  was 
to  come  to  me,  having  so  many  young  girls  under  my 
care,  I  might  find  one  who  would  suit  her,  and,  Norrie, 
I  know  of  no  one  so  well  fitted  for  the  situation  as  your- 
self. You  will  receive  a  good  salary,  my  child,  and,  per- 
haps it  will  not  take  you  long  to  cancel  that  debt,  which 
troubles  you  so  much." 

"Oh!  dear  Mother,"  exclaimed  Norrie,  "how  thank- 
ful I  am.    But  are  you  sure  I  will  do?    Would  my  hum- 
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ble  birth  interfere  in  any  way?    I  heard  Mrs.  Erington 
say,  that  the  person  should  be  of  good  family." 

"They  are  rather  proud  in  this  way,"  answered  the 
Mother,  "but  generous  and  nice.  You  are  of  honest  par- 
ents, Norrie,  and  in  my  eyes  that  is  good  family  enough. 
They  will  take  you  on  my  recommendation,  and  ask  no 
further  questions.  It  often  grieves  me,"  she  went  on, 
"to  see  Maude  and  her  mother  so  fond  of  the  world  and 
its  pleasures,  especially  Maude,  she  is  so  young  and  im- 
pressionable, it  will  leave  her  with  little  taste  for  quiet 
home  life,  I  fear.  I've  never  seen  Alice,  but  she  is  a 
sweet  child,  I  think,  from  what  I  hear,  and  now,  Norrie, 
my  dear,  will  you  be  prepared  on  Thursday  to  give  them 
an  answer?" 

"I  am  prepared  now,  dear  Mother,  and  only  thankful 
to  accept  the  situation." 

•  On  Thursday  Mrs.  Erington  came,  accompained  by 
Maude.  Norrie  was  led  to  their  presence  by  the  Super- 
ioress. She  had  dressed  herself  plainly  and  neatly,  a 
black  dress  falling  gracefully  round  her  tall,  state- 
ly form,  a  cluster  of  moss  rosebuds  at  her  thoat,  her  rich, 
brown  hair,  which  would  curl  in  little  soft  rings,  in  spite 
of  all  the  brushing,  needed  no  ornament.  Her  face  was 
thinner,  and  a  little  paler,  than  it  was  some  four  weeks 
ago,  her  sweet,  brown  eyes  had  a  quiet,  rather  grave  ex- 
pression, which  seemed  capable  of  winning  any  heart. 
The  look  of  resolution  which  had  settled  on  her  face, 
had  given  to  it  a  dignity  which  seemed  to  suit  her.  She 
felt  not  the  slightest  bit  of  nervousness,  as  she  approach- 
ed the  wife  and  daughter  of  a  millionaire,  and  never  for 
a  moment  lost  her  calm  self-possession.  Mrs.  Erington 
was  a  tall,  well-made  woman,  her  face  was  handsome, 
with  a  rather  haughty,  tho'  not  hard  expression.  But  it 
was  on  Maude  that  Norrie's  eyes  lingered.  She  was  of 
middle  height,  slight  figure,  black  hair  and  eyes,  pale 
face,  but  yet,  with  a  wonderful  amount  of  animation  in 
it.  The  lips  were  full  and  rich,  nicely  curved,  and  seem- 
ed made  for  smiling,  her  face  beamed  with  pleasure,  and 
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a  softened  light  shone  from  her  large,  black  eyes,  as  they 
rested  on  Norrie. 

"And  this  is  your  favourite  pupil,  whom  you've  told 
us  so  much  about,"  said  Mrs.  Erington,  rising  and  tak- 
ing Norrie's  hand,  surveying  her  critically  as  she  did 
so.  "I  am  much  pleased  to  meet  you,  my  dear,  and  hope 
you  will  consent  to  accompany  us  abroad." 

"I  am  most  happy  to  consent,  Mrs.  Erington,"  said 
Norrie,  "and  only  hope  I  shall  give  satisfaction  in  what- 
ever is  expected  of  me." 

"I  think  that  will  be  an  easy  task  for  you,  Miss 
Moore,  it  is  simply  to  make  pleasant  the  dull  hours  of 
a  sweet  girl  of  sixteen,  who  is  in  a  delicate  state  of 
health.  The  lessons  need  not  be  daily,  and  only  what  she 
wishes  to  learn." 

Then  Maude  came  forward,  and  as  they  were  intro- 
duced, smiled  into  each  other's  eyes.  "And  you  are  all 
the  way  from  Newfoundland,"  said  Maude,  "you  are  the 
first  young  lady  I've  ever  met  from  there?" 

"And  you  are  the  first  Southern  young  lady  I  have 
met,"  answered  Norrie. 

"Then,  we  shall  be  a  curiosity  to  each  other,"  laughed 
Maude  Varley. 

As  they  were  leaving,  she  whispered  to  the  Super- 
ioress:  "Auntie  why  did  you  not  tell  us  she  was  a 
beauty  ?" 

"What  an  eye  you  have  for  the  beautiful,  Mjiude, 
my  child?"  answered  her  Aunt;  "Norrie  is  beautiful,  but 
she  has  truth  and  goodness,  which  are  more  worthy  of 
admiration." 

"I'm  sure  Alice  shall  fall  in  love  with  her  at  first 
sight,"  said  Maude. 

They  were  to  come  for  Norrie  on  Saturday,  then 
proceed  to  their  Southern  home  for  Alice,  from  whence 
they  were  to  sail  for  the  Old  World.  Norrie  went  in 
charge  of  a  lady  friend  of  the  Superioress  to  the  city, 
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where  she  added  a  little  to  her  not  extensive  wardrobe, 
and  on  Saturday  bid  a  tearful  adieu  to  her  kind  friend, 
and  departed  with  Maude  and  her  mother.  She  had  left 
Mrs.  Hamilton's  address  with  the  Superioress,  who 
promised  faithfully  to  write  on  the  following  week  to 
her,  and  let  her  know  that  she  (Norrie)  was  safe  and 
well. 

How  Norrie's  heart  bounded  with  delight,  in  anti- 
cipation of  actually  beholding  what  she  had  so  often 
read  and  dreamed  of.  The  old  plantations,  where  years 
ago  the  slaves  had  served  in  bondage,  the  glowing  clime 
and  delicious  odours  of  the  sunny  south,  the  magnolia, 
the  grape  vine  and  orange  groves,  the  old  historic 
scenes,  which  Harriet  Stowe  in  her  writings  so  vividly 
brings  to  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

It  was  only  as  they  were  leaving  the  hotel  that  Nor- 
rie was  presented  to  Mr.  Erington.  "The  real  type  of 
a  haughty  southerner,"  she  thought,  as  she  bowed  to  him. 
It  was  night  when  they  arrived.  Norrie  felt  just  a  little 
bit  awed  as  the  grand,  stately,  Erington  carriage  drew 
up  near  the  depot.  She  was  left  to  her  own  thoughts 
pretty  well  during  the  drive.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erington 
and  Miss  Varley  kept  up  quite  an  animated  conversation 
about  places  they  had  visited,  and  people  they  had  met. 
Presently,  Maude  said :  "Look,  Miss  Moore,  you  say 
one  of  your  highest  ambitions  is  to  see  an  old-time 
Southern  home.  We  are  just  entering  our  grounds  now, 
this  place  belonged  to  Alice's  great-grandfather,  and 
here,  previous  to  the  Civil  War,  the  darkey  slaves  hoed 
the  cotton  and  the  corn."  How  Norrie's  ardent  young 
soul  drank  in  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  fireflies 
danced  in  sparkling  splendor  amongst  the  immense  for- 
est trees.  The  drive  was  long  and  winding.  Soon,  the 
house  came  in  sight,  it  was  just  what  her  imagination 
had  often  pictured,  large  and  white,  shaded  by  towering 
trees,  surrounded  by  climbing  vines,  and  flowers  of  gor- 
geous hues  and  sweetest  odours,  sparkling  fountains 
sending  their  cooling  sprays  into  the  air.  Alice  had 
Avaited  up  to  meet  them,  she  was  lying  on  a  small  couch. 
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drawn  near  the  window,  as  it  was  (even  for  that  clinie) 
an  unusually  sultry  night,  and  a  neat  looking  little  quad- 
roon maid  was  sitting  near,  fanning  her.  She  was  not 
much  like  a  Southern  girl,  her  skin  was  very  fair,  almost 
to  transparency,  with  that  bright,  hectic  colour  in  her 
cheeks  which  tells  its  own  sad  tale,  her  eyes  were  large 
and  blue,  with  a  wistful  expression,  a  mass  of  pale,  gold- 
en curls  covered  her  small  head.  Norrie  could  have  taken 
her  in  her  arms,  then  and  there,  she  reminded  her  so 
much  of  her  loved  Lucy.  She  greeted  her  step-mother 
and  sister  affectionately,  but  threw  her  arms  convulsive- 
ly round  her  father's  neck,  who  held  her  to  his  heart,  as 
if  he  would,  in  defiance  of  all  the  doctors  and  everyone 
else,  keep  the  gentle  spirit  in  its  earthly  prison,  by  the 
strength  of  his  love  alone.  She  then  turned  with  a 
searching  gaze  to  Norrie.  "This  is  Miss  Norrie  Moore, 
Alice  dear,"  said  Maude,  gayly,  "she  has  come  from  the 
far  North,  the  island  of  Newfoundland." 

Norrie  advanced  with  one  of  her  sweetest,  winning 
smiles,  and  took  the  two  small  white  hands  in  hers.  "I 
hope  I  shall  please  you,  Miss  Erington,"  she  said  gently. 

"Norrie  Moore,"  Alice  murmured,  softly,  "what  a 
musical  name,  and,  oh !  what  a  sweet  face  you've  got, 
but  do  not  call  me  Miss  Erington  any  more,  will  you, 
call  me  Alice,  and  you  will  let  me  call  you,  Norrie,  will 
you  not?" 

"Most  gladly,  dear,  if  it  pleases  you." 

Only  one  week  passed  ere  they  left  for  their  long 
tour,  and  Norrie  felt  as  if  an  eternal  separation  lay  be- 
tween her  and  those  she  loved. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

JOHI\  Moore  had  intended  to  keep  faithfully,  the  se- 
cret which  Doctor  Hamilton  had  intrusted  to  him, 
hut   it   was  not   as  easy  as  he  thought.     His  wife, 
woman  like,  was  (juick  to  suspect  something,  when  Nor- 
rie,  while  at  school,  made  some  allusion  in  one  of  her  let- 
ters, to  her  music  and  j^ainting  lessons. 

"I  thought."  said  Bridget,  "that  she  was  only  to 
larn  the  sensible  part  of  edication." 

"If  they  chose  to  larn  anything  else  to  her  I  can't 
help  it,"  answered  John. 

But  Bridget  was  not  to  be  so  easily  put  iff.  "  'Tis 
no  use,  John  Moore,"  she  said,  tellin'  stuff  l*':e  that  to 
me,  they  don't  go  larnin'  girls  complishments  in  schools 
like  that  for  nothin,  either  you'r  payin  for  it  onknowns't 
to  me,  or  Mrs.  Hamilton  is,  an'  ye  may  as  well  tell  me 
or  I'll  find  it  out  for  meself." 

So  John  thought  it  safer  to  confide  in  her,  with  strict 
injunctions  that  she  was  to  keep  it  to  herself,  which  she 
promised  to  do,  but  of  course  she  could  not  keep  it  from 
Jane  Smith,  her  bosom  friend  and  confidante,  who  was 
often  engaged  at  Mrs.  Brandford's  when  there  was  any 
extra  work  on,  and  Mrs.  Brandford's  housekeeper  knev/ 
of  the  intimacy  between  her  and  Bridget  Moore,  and  got 
around  her  in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw  all  she  knew 
with  regard  to  Norrie  out  of  her,  and  then  go  with  the 
gossip  to  her  mistress,  and  on  the  night  of  Harry's  de- 
parture for  his  business  up  west  of  the  Island,  she  went 
with  a  fresh  piece  of  gossip  to  Mrs.  Brandford,  of  how 
the  girl  Jane  Smith  had  told  her  that  she  had  heard  from 
Bridget  Moore  only  that  day,  that  Norrie  was  as  good  as 
engaged,  and  that  Harry  Brandford  was  like  her  shadow, 
and  she  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  they  were  mar- 
ried soon.  This  set  Mrs.  Brandford  in  a  towering  rage, 
and  when  her  step-son  arrived  home,  after  bidding  good- 
bye to  Norrie,  she  met  him  with  the  words :  "are  you 
aware  Harry  Brandford  of  the  gossip  that's  going  on 
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about  you,  you've  been  flirting  with  that  girl,  Nora 
Moore,  'till  people  are  actually  speaking  of  your  en- 
gagement and  possible  marriage  with  her?" 

"And  what  if  they  are?"  said  Harry,  quite  coolly. 

"What  if  they  are,"  she  repeated.  "Why.  the  end  of 
it  will  be  that  her  folks  will  think  you  are  going  to  marry 
her,  but  I,  of  course,  know  you  are  not  mad  enough  for 
that." 

He  smiled  slightly  as  he  said  :  "then.  I  expect  you'll 
entertain  serious  doubts  as  regards  my  sanity,  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  shall  think  myself  a  blessed  and  happy 
man,  when  I  v/in  from  Miss  Moore,  the  promise  which 
I  hope  to  win,  that  she  will  one  day  do  me  the  honour 
of  becoming  my  wife." 

Rage  kept  her  silent,  and  he  left  her  before  she  had 
time  to  speak  again.  So  next  evening  she  hurried  to  pour 
her  tale  into  Mrs.  Hamilton's  ears,  and  hoped  to  enlist 
her  on  her  side,  by  feigning  a  profound  sympathy  for 
her  daughter.  Next  morning,  Lucy  was  feeling  a  little 
better,  and  rose  early,  thinking  she  would  give  Norrie 
a  surprise,  for  she  knew  she  would  come  to  see  her  as 
early  as  possible,  on  account  of  her  illness  the  night  be- 
fore. But  the  hours  dragged  on  slowly  'till  noon,  and 
yet,  no  Norrie.  "It  is  strange,  mamma,"  she  remarked, 
"Norrie  always  came  early  to  see  me  if  I  was  sick." 

"Perhaps  she  is  not  well,  herself,"  suggested  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  thinking  of  the  words  Norrie  had  heard  from 
Mrs.  Brandford  the  evening  before,  but  she  said  nothing 
to  her  daughter  concerning  then. 

When  afternoon  came  and  still  no  sign  of  Norrie,  a 
message  was  sent  to  know  if  she  were  ill. 

The  answer  came  that  she  had  sailed  at  midnight 
for  St.  John's. 

Lucy  and  her  mother  were  dumbfounded.  'Gone  to 
St.  John's,  mamma.  Why,  what  does  it  mean?  Norrie 
never  did  anything  like  this  before." 
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"Let  us  TO  at  once  to  John  Moore's,  I  cannot  under- 
stand it,"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton. 

But  they  were  no  wiser  from  what  they  learned 
there,  at  least,  Lucy  was  not.  John  Moore  expressed 
much  surprise,  as  did  also  his  wife,  at  them  not  knowing 
all  about  it.  "She  tould  us,"  said  John,  "she  hard  news 
that  made  her  go  to  St.  John's  sooner  than  she  expected." 

"And  she  left  no  message  for  us,"  said  Lucy. 

"No,"  answered  John,  "she  said  nothin  about  ye  at 
all." 

"Oh,  mamma,"  said  Lucy,  as  they  walked  home,  "we 
have  never  deserved  this  from  Norrie." 

"We  cannot  judge  her  yet,  my  dear,"  said  her  mo- 
ther. "Wait  until  we  hear  from  her.  perhaps  she  may 
explain  all  satisfactorily."  A  suspicion  had  entered 
Mrs.  Hamilton's  mind,  and  some  of  Norrie's  words  be- 
gan to  return  to  her:  "I  will  pay  my  debt  in  another 
way,"  but  she  said  nothing  to  Lucy.  She  wrote  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  Mrs.  Dane,  telling  of  Norrie's 
sudden  departure  to  town,  in  which  she  and  Lucy  en- 
closed a  letter  for  the  latter,  fearing  her  former  address 
might  not  find  her.  Lucy's  was  full  or  reproaches,  Mrs. 
Hamilton's  a  request  to  know  why  she  had  acted  so? 

This  threw  their  friends  in  town  into  some  conster- 
nation. Why  had  Norrie  come  to  town,  and  been  there 
for  over  a  week,  and  not  go  to  sf:e  them,  nor  let  them 
know  of  her  presence  there?  May  and  her  husband, 
Mrs.  Dane  and  Frank,  were  holding  a  consultation  over 
it,  when  Lilian  and  Will  Roy  came  in.  When  the  latter 
heard  the  news,  he  said  : 

"I'm  blessed  if  I  was  mistaken  after  all.  I  would 
not  say  anything  about  it  before,  because  I  know  you 
would  all  laugh  at  me,  but  I  tell  you  this  much  now,  for 
a  certain  fact,  Norrie  Moore  sailed  in  the  'Portia'  one 
night  last  week." 

"Will,  you're  crazy,"  said  his  sister. 
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"I  won't  dispute  that,  Lil,"  he  answered,  "perhaps 
there  is  a  slate  off  my  upper  story,  but  it  does  not  deny 
the  fact,  that  I,  with  my  own  eyes,  saw  Miss  Moore  on 
the  deck  of  the  'Portia'  the  last  time  she  sailed.  It  was 
about  twelve  o'clock.  I  was  there  to  see  a  couple  of  chums 
off,  of  course,  I  could  not  take  my  oath  on  it,  tho'  I  feel 
just  as  sure  as  if  I  could.  I  noticed  her  move  away 
amongst  the  croxvd,  too,  as  if  she  did  not  wish  to  be  re- 
cognizea,  so  I  said  if  it  is  really  Norrie  we  will  soon 
know,  and  I'll  hold  my  tongue  for  a  while,  which  was 
no  easy  matter,  I  can  tell  you." 

"And  why  did  you  not  go  on  board  and  speak  to 
her?"  asked  May. 

"Because  the  steamer  was  just  in  the  act  of  moving 
off,  when  I  saw  her." 

They  went  to  the  house  where  Norrie  had  kept  her 
class-rooms,  and  found  she  had  not  been  there.  They 
then  went  to  Harvey's  office,  and  learned  that  a  second- 
class  ticket  had  been  taken  for  Miss  Moore  to  New  York, 
about  a  week  ago,  and  Will  turned  out  quite  a  hero. 

They  wired  Mrs.  Hamilton  immediately.  It  was 
some  days  before  she  broke  the  news  to  her  daughter. 
When  she  did  so  it  had  such  an  effect  on  her  that  she 
feared  a  serious  illness  would  be  the  result,  and  now, 
she  was  no  longer  in  doubt,  but  that  Norrie  had  made 
this  sacrifice  for  Lucy's  sake. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


THE  smart  little  schooner  Mermaid  is  sailing  swiftly 
before  the  wind  towards  St.  Rose.  On  her  deck 
stands  Harry  Brandford,  watching  the  shore  with 
longing  eyes,  for  does  it  not  contain  the  dearest  treasure 
in  the  world  to  him,  and  soon  he  will  see  the  sweet, 
brown  eyes  brighten  with  love  for  him.  Ah !  he  knew  she 
would  give  him  her  promise  now.  She  was  too  loyal 
to  let  anything  longer  stand  between  their  happiness. 
He  felt  so  light-hearted  that  he  broke  into  the  words 
of  a  gay  song: — 

"There's  a  pair  of  roguish  dark-blue  eyes  waiting 
for  me  on  shore." 

"The  eyes  waiting  for  me  are  brown,  tho',"  he 
thought. 

"And  a  pair  of  ar^s  that  will  twine  around  and  never 
loose  me  more," 

"I'm  not  sure  of  this  either,  my  darling  is  shy  of 
caresses." 

"And  a  smile  that's  like  the  sunshine,  as  it  dancea 

o'er  the  spray, 
Then  sing  yo  ho,  that  the  winds  may  blow. 
Which  carry  me  home  to-daj." 

"Ah !  that  is  true,"  he  said,  "like  the  sunshine  indeed 
is  her  smile.  They  anchored  out  in  the  stream,  and  row- 
ed ashore.    The  first  one  he  met  was  Jerry  Malone. 

"Hallo,  Jerry,"  he  said  "how  have  you  all  been 
since.    Any  strange  news?" 

"Not  much,"  said  Jerry,  grinning,  and  looking  up 
and  down,  "she's  gone  away,  dat's  all." 

"She— who?"  asked  Harry. 

"Her,"  he  said,  nodding  in  the  direction  of  John 
Moore's  house,  "Norrie  Moore* 

All  the  brightness  died  out  of  Harry's  face.  "Gone 
away,"  he  echoed,  "where  to,  St.  John's?" 
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"Nof  furder  den  dat,"  said  Jerry,  and  the  grin  on 
his  face  broadened. 

Harry  said  no  more,  but  walked  in  the  direction  of 
whai  was  once  Norrie's  home.  He  found  John  and  h  s 
wife  out  in  the  grounds,  and  learned  from  them  all  they 
knew  concerning  Norrie's  flight. 

He  turned  and  left  them  with  a  heavy  heart.  John 
wallkei^  with  him  some  distance,  'till  he  knew  he  was  out 
of  sight  of  Bridget,  then,  taking  form  his  pocket  the 
little  packet,  which  Norrie  had  given  him,  said,  "she 
gave  me  this  to  give  ye,  Mr.  Brandford,  and  towld  me 
to  let  no  wan  see  it  but  you  and  me." 

His  heart  felt  a  little  lighter,  as  he  reverently  took 
it  in  his  hand.  "Perhaps,"  he  thought,  "this  will  explain 
matters,  I  can  hardly  believe,  Mr.  Moore,"  he  said,  "that 
she  has  gone  to  New  York." 

"Oh,  yes  sir,  that's  sartin',"  said  John,  "Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton heard  it  from  the  Dane's.  I'll  be  bound  she'll  know 
nothin'  a?Kjut  this,"  muttered  John,  as  he  walked  l>ack  to 

ha«  wife. 

"What  did  ye  give  Mr.  Brandford,  John?"  asked 

Bridget. 

"What,"  said  he,  looking  spell-bound,  as  he  took  his 
pipe  from  his  mouth  to  stare  at  her. 

"Look  here,  old  man,  it's  no  use  tryin'  to  keep  sa- 
crets  from  me.  I  wasen't  born  yisterday,  an'  I  knew 
well  enough  ye  diden't  go  out  with  him  for  nothin',  so 
I  went  up  the  ladder  and  saw  over  the  ruflf." 

**ni  be  blowed,"  said  John,  "if  women  don't  bate 
banagher,  an'  we  all  knows  who  he  bates.  Well,  look 
here  now.  old  woman,  I  towled  ye  somethin  afore,  an'  ye 
goes  and  prates  about  it  to  yer  neighbors,  'till  the  next 
thing  Xor'-ie  hears  what  poor  Doctor  Hamilton  said  she 
should  nevjr  know,  so  don't  let  me  ketch  ye  gossipin' 
about  this,  and  have  Norrie  think  'tis  I  have  the  long 
tomgiue  if  she  iver  no  come  back." 
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"Well,  thin,  what  do  ye  be  keepin'  me  in  the  dark 
about  things  for?  The  lav^^s  of  God  and  man  says,  hus- 
band an'  wife  should  niver  have  no  sacrets  between  them, 
an'  it's  just  as  good  to  tell  me  for  if  ye  don't  I'll  find  it 
out,  like  I  did  about  the  other." 

"Well,  it's  only  a  little  message  Norrie  gave  me  to 
give  him  when  he  came  back,  that's  all,  so  I  hope  ye'll 
keep  a  quiet  tongue  about  it !" 

"I'll  keep  quiet  this  time  all  right,  she  said.  "  Tis 
only  to  Jane  Smith  I  ever  spoke  of  the  other,  but  since 
she's  gone  and  gossiped  about  it,  she'll  get  no  more  news 
out  of  me." 

Harry  walked  on  quickly,  not  daring  to  open  the 
parcel  'till  he  was  in  the  seclusion  of  his  own  room. 
When  his  eyes  rested  on  the  locket  his  heart  sank  with- 
in him,  for  he  knew  then  she  intended  that  all  must  end 
between  them.    A  short  note  was  enclosed,  it  said : — 

DEAR  HARRY.— 

"The  conditions  under  which  I  could  have  accepted 
this  locket,  being  an  Impossibility,  I  must  return  it  to 
you.  I  am  going  far,  far  away,  from  all  I  know  and  love. 
That  Impediment  to  our  happiness.  Instead  of  decreasing, 
has  increased  tenfold,  as  I  learned  the  day  after  your 
departure.  It  would  be  useless  for  you  to  seek  me,  for 
I  shall  have  left  Newfoundland  when  you  get  this,  I  do 
not  know  what  you  will  think  of  me,  but  no  matter 
what  you  think,  I  must  do  what  I'm  doing.  Try  and  for- 
get me,  perhaps  I  am  not  wort,hy  of  the  love  you  bear 
me,  nor  the  trust  you've  placed  in  me.  We  will  likely 
never  meet  again,  but  I  will  pray  for  you  as  long  as  I 
live,  and  I  hope  you  will  soon  find  one  with  whom  you 
can  be  happy.  Do  not  think  that  I  suffer  nothing  In 
leaving  you,  but  If  I  could  only  take  your  share  of  suf- 
fering along  with  my  own,  I  would  gladly  do  so.  In 
deepest  sorrow,  I  remain,  ever  till  death. 

Your  faithful  friend. 

NORRIE. 

For  the  twentieth  time  he  read  those  heart-breaking 
lines.  Where  had  she  gone,  and  ly  had  she  left  him? 
These  were  the  thoughts  that  rav-ked  his  brain.     "Oh, 
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Norrie,  my  love,"  he  murmured,  "if  you  had  felt  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  pain  I  now  suflfer  you  would  never 
have  left  me.  Oh,  are  you  truly  cruel  and  heartless,  or 
can  it  be  possible  that  there  is,  known  only  to  yourself. 
something  of  so  serious  a  nature  as  to  justify  our  life- 
long separation?  I  cannot  believe  it,"  he  concluded, 
"but  whatever  hapnens  I  will  never  lose  my  faith  in  your 
truth  and  goodness,  and  I  will  be  true  to  your  memory 
all  my  life."  He  went  to  Mrs.  Hamilton's  that  evening 
and  heard  all  she  had  learned  from  the  Danes,  together 
with  the  account  from  Lucy  of  Norrie's  last  evening 
there,  and  ler  last  words  to  her.  Mrs.  Hamilton  mention- 
ed nothing  of  what  had  passed  between  Mrs.  Brandford 
and  Norrie,  for  how  could  she  do  so  without  betraying 
Lucy,  and  she  must  be  excused  if  she  shrank  from  let- 
ting Harry  Brandford  know  the  humiliating  fact,  that 
her  daughter  had  loved  him  unsought.  Lucy  felt  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  anger  and  resentment  against 
her  friend.  "I  did  not  deserve  such  treatment  from  her," 
she  said  to  Harry. 

"There  is  something  behind  it  all,"  he  said,  "and  I 
shall  set  myself  to  work  to  find  it  out,  for  there  is  a 
heartbreak  in  every  line  she  has  written  to  me." 

Harry  went  about  his  duties  as  usual,  but  his  hand- 
some face  was  paler,  the  lines  of  his  mouth  firmer,  and 
in  his  deep,  gray  eyes,  lay  such  a  pathetic  sadness,  that 
a  close  observer  would  know  that  some  heavy  grief  lay 
at  his  heart.  Strange  to  say  a  suspicion  of  his  step- 
mother had  taken  possession  of  him  from  the  first.  "l(  I 
find  out  that  she  has  anything  to  do  with  driving  my 
dear  one  from  me,"  he  thought,  "I  will  not  answer  for  the 
consequences."  During  his  leisure  hours  he  devoted  his 
time  to  his  beloved  violin,  and  poured  forth  his  sorrow 
in  soft,  mournful  strains.  He  often  played  over  the  last 
song  she  had  sung  to  him,  "In  the  Gloaming,"  and  an  old 
song  they  both  loved,  "Golden  Love."  Between  himself 
and  his  step-mother,  Norrie's  name  was  never  mentioned. 
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AND  how  fares  it  with  our  heroine?  She  is  enjoying, 
as  her  heavy  heart  will  let  her,  all  the  novelty  of 
trav?l  in  foreign  lands,  drinking  in  the  sublime 
beauties  of  nature,  satisfying  her  artistic  soul  by  gazing 
enraptured  at  rare  paintings  of  the  old  masters,  at  the 
statues  of  famous  sculptors.  At  old  ruins  and  scenes  that 
she  had  read  of  in  history :  she  had  seen  Runnymede 
whilst  in  England,  and  the  spot  where  John  had  signed 
Magna  Charta.  She  had  visited  that  fairyland  Killarney, 
had  sailed  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  drooping  trees 
mirror  their  branches  in  its  waters.  They  had  spent  a 
year  in  travelling,  and  during  that  time  Alice  Erington 
had  become  warmly  attached  to  Norrie.  She  seemed 
happy  only  when  in  her  company.  But  the  poor  child's 
health  was  not  improved,  and  on  this  account  they  could 
travel  only  by  easy  stages.  Maude  Varley  and  her  mo- 
ther were  also  much  attached  to  Norrie,  and  Maude  ac- 
tually often  remained  a  while  from  gay  company,  to 
have  a  quiet  chat  with  her  and  Alice.  Mr.  Erington  ad- 
mired her  very  much,  and  was  fond  of  her  for  his  daugh- 
ter's sake,  as  well  as  for  her  own.  There  were  times 
when  Norrie  thought  of  the  past,  with  such  deep  sad- 
ness, that  for  a  moment  a  keen  regret  for  having  left 
home  took  possession  of  her.  How  often  she  thought 
of  Harry,  how  his  sad  reproachful  gaze  rose  before  her. 
At  times  she  felt  she  would  give  the  whole  world  for 
one  look  at  his  dear  face,  o^-e  clasp  of  his  strong  hand. 
She  wondered  if  he  ever  thr^ught  of  her,  and  did  he  hate 
her  for  what  she  had  done?  if  he  was  learning  to  care 
for  Lucy,  and  if  the  latter  was  stronger  and  happier. 
She  did  not  see  a  great  deal  of  company,  her  whole  time 
was  devoted  to  Alice.  The  studies  were  only  a  few  hours 
each  day,  and  only  on  the  days  her  young  charge  was 
well  enough.  So  Norrie's  duties  were  light.  She  was 
much  admired  by  all  who  saw  her,  for  her  beauty,  her 
perfect  bearing,  and  her  calm  self-possession.  She  was 
not  without  gentlemen  admirers,  and  not  a  few  would 
wish  to  be  something  more,  but  the  thought  of  another 
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taking  Harry  Brandford's  place  in  her  heart  seemed  like 
sacrilege,  and  she  firmly  believed  she  would  go  unmar- 
ried to  her  grave.  She  sometimes  wondered  if  there 
would  ever  be  a  chance  of  their  being  re-united.  H, 
after  she  had  cancelled  that  debt,  which  she  would  soon 
be  enabled  to  do,  she  could  hear  that  Lucy  had  got  over 
her  attachment  for  Harry,  and  was  happy,  if  she  wrote 
to  him,  would  he  forgive  her  and  love  her  just  the  same, 
or  had  he  put  her  entirely  out  of  his  mind  and  heart.  It 
seemed  an  age,  a  whole  year,  without  hearing  one  word 
from  home.  How  many  might  be  dead  and  almost  for- 
gotten in  that  time?  She  intended  to  write  Lucy  very 
soon,  she  could  not  well  do  so  while  travelling.  She 
longed  even,  to  see  a  Newfoundland  paper.  She  had  a 
habit  of  searching  in  drawers  and  book  cases  in  every 
hotel  they  stayed,  in  the  hope  of  finding  one,  but  only 
to  meet  always  with  disappointment. 

Before  they  had  visited  all  the  places  they  had  map- 
ped out,  Alice  was  seized  with  a  longing  for  home,  and 
begged  her  father  so  earnestly  to  take  her,  that  he  had 
not  the  heart  to  refuse.  They  were  now  in  Liverpool, 
waiting  for  the  steamer  which  was  to  take  them.  Nor- 
rie  and  Alice  were  seated  in  a  private  drawing-room  of 
a  first-class  hotel,  they  had  been  talking  for  some  time. 
Alice  had  confided  to  her  all  the  little  secrets  of  her 
childhood,  of  her  own  dear  mother,  whom  she  remem- 
bered, of  her  father's  love  for  her,  and  hers  for  him.  "It 
makes  me  feel  sad,  Norrie,"  she  said,  "to  think  of  his 
grief  when  I  am  gone,  for  I  know  I  shall  not  live  much 
longer." 

"That  is  only  because  you  are  feeling  depressed  to- 
day," said  Norrie,  playing  with  her  golden  curls,  which 
she  said  "so  often  reminded  her  of  the  dear  friend  and 
companion  of  her  far-oflf  Newfoundland  home-life."  She 
had  confided  to  Alice  some  of  her  history,  for  she,  like 
all  who  are  on  the  verge  of  eternity,  was  quick  to  read 
the  heart,  and  she  knew  that  the  circumstance  which  had 
driven  Norrie  from  her  home,  was  an  unhappy  one.  Nor- 
rie had  told  her  of  the  humble  life  to  which  she  belong- 
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c(i,  for  she  had  lU)  false  shame  at  bein^  known  as  the 
(lauj^hter  of  a  poor  fisherman,  and  wouhl  just  as  soon 
have  acknowled^^ed  it  to  a  ])eer  of  the  realm,  were  it 
necessary  to  do  so.  After  talkinj.,'-  for  some  time  Alice 
fell  into  a  lij^dit  slumber,  and  Norrie  felt  the  old  longint,'' 
for  news  of  home  overpowering-  her.  She  saw  several 
drawers  in  a  cabinet  which  stood  in  a  corner  of  the 
room.  "I  wonder  would  there  be  a  pa])er  in  any  (;f 
these,"  she  thoup^ht.  She  walked  on  tip-toe  towards  it, 
for  fear  of  awakenint^;-  Alice,  noiselessly  opened  one,  and 
to  her  intense  joy  the  pink  shade  of  an  "Evening  Tele- 
gram" greeted  her  eyes.  She  looked  at  the  date,  it  was 
June,  and  this  was  September,  three  months'  old.  Well, 
it  was  from  home,  anywav.  She  pressed  it  to  her  lips, 
this  welcome  messenger  from  her  native  land,  and  soon 
was  scanning  over  the  local  items.  Then  she  turned  to 
the  births,  deaths  and  marriages.  Ah !  poor  Norrie. 
What  made  every  particle  of  color  leave  her  face,  as  her 
eyes  were  fixed  in  a  stony,  sightless  stare  on  the  paper? 
Simply  this : — 

"Marrle<l,  at  St.  Rose,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
mother,  Lucy,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Doctor  Hamil- 
ton, to  Harry  Brandford." 

At  last,  with  a  start,  she  came  to  herself.  "And  so 
it  is  all  over,"  she  said,  "and  my  sacrifice  is  complete. 
Well!  did  I  not  wish  for  it.  Did  I  not  do  all  in  my 
power  to  bring  it  about,  and  why  am  I  not  glad  ?  Ah ! 
strange,  mysterious,  human  nature,  ])erhaps  deep  down 
in  Norrie's  heart,  almost  unknown  to  herself,  there  lin- 
gered a  hope  that,  after  all.  Harry  would  be  true  to  her. 
that  Lucy  would  learn  to  be  happy  without  him.  Yes," 
she  told  herself,  "I  am  glad,  but  I  did  not  think  it  would 
be  so  soon,  not  even  one  little  year,  and  he  can  be  happy 
with  another,  ah,  and  perhaps  he  was  even  glad  when  his 
first  disappointment  was  over,  that  he  could  marry  one 
of  his  own  class  of  life."  Then  she  thought  of  the  money 
wdiich  she  must  soon  send.  At  first  she  intended  to  send 
it  privately  to  Mrs.  Brandford,  now  she  changed  her 
mind.    "It  shall  go  to  the  firm  of  Brandford,"  she  said. 
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"for  Harry  must  know  that  it  is  jiaid,  he  shall  never  have 
it  to  say,  that  the  nicjiiey  which  should  have  been  his  was 
si)ent  on  my  education." 

She  replaced  the  paper,  and  seeing  that  Alice  was 
still   sleepin{,^  she  crept  away   to  her  room,  where  she 
shed  bitter  tears  of  sorrow,  and  (tho'  she  would  not  ack- 
lujwledge  it  to  herself)  of  disappointment  also.     In  an 
hour  she  had   schooled   herself  to  calnmess  and  resig- 
nation.   She  tried  to  picture  Lucy,  with  the  light  of  haj)- 
piness  in  her  eyes,  and  the  bloom  of  health  on  her  cheek*. 
"I  wonder  is  Doctor  Hamilton  smiling  at  me  now,"  she 
thought,  looking  up  at  the  twilight  sky,  where  the  stars 
were  just  beginning  to  glimmer,  in  their  setting  of  joft, 
azure  I)lue,  "and  is  he  pleased.    Oh!"  she  thought,  "I  can 
never,  never  see  my  home  again,  not  for  years,  whatever. 
I  could  not  trust  myself,  and  I  don't  believe  I  can  ever 
learn  to  forget  him.    I  love  him  as  much,  nay,  even  more 
than  when  I  left  home,  tho'  it  is  wrong  for  me  now,  I 
must  put  him  from  my  mind  and  heart  forever,  for  he 
is  another's."    Two  days  after,  they  sailed  for  the  home 
of  the  Erington's,  from  whence  Norrie  sent  to  the  firm 
of  Brandford,  a  money  order  for  the  sum  of  four  hun- 
dred dollars,  with  the  accompanying  little  note: — 

"This  is  tlie  amount  which  the  late  Mr.  Brandford 
refused  to  accupt  from  the  late  Mrs.  Moore,  in  payment 
of  her  husband's  indebtedness  to  him,  and  which  I,  their 
daughter,  now  gladly  pay,  and  so  keep  the  promise  I 
made  over  a  year  ago  to  Mrs.  Brandford," 

NORRIE  MOORE. 
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LUCY  Hamilton,  contrary  to  her  mother's  expecta- 
tions, bore  up  bravely  agaamst  the  loss  of  Norrie. 
and,  strange  to  say,  her  love  for  Harry  Hrandford 
had  mer{:jed  into  that  of  deep,  sisierly  atTectton.  It  must 
have  been  her  sweet  sympathy  m  his  suffering'  that 
brought  the  cliange  about,  for  bht  knew  his  whole  heart 
was,  and  ever  would  be,  Xorrie"*.  They  often  talked  of 
her,  they  knew  she  was  travtllir-^.  Cor  the  letter  of  the 
Mother  Superioress  to  Mrs.  lJarD:L:.jn  had  explained  all. 
They  went  to  town  as  usual  for  the  winter  months,  and 
then  a  strange  thing  haj)pened.  T:  ■  cousin  and  name- 
sake of  Harry,  whose  picture  !i.-r:e  had  seen  in  his 
bjcket,  had  come  from  the  UniiffJ  States  to  his  native 
land,  met  Lucy.  They  fell  in  lorn:  with  each  other.  He 
went  to  St.  Rose  with  his  cousin,  early  in  the  month  of 
May,  and  there,  one  month  later,  he  and  Lucy  were  mar- 
ried and  Xorrie's  sacrifice  need  iniever  have  been  made. 
Lucy's  husl)and  was  like  his  coiifaii  in  features,  but  was 
of  a  lighter  aizd  gayer  disposiliom. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  rejoiced  to  ytt  her  daughter  look- 
ing so  well  and  happy,  for  she  wa^  fast  attaining  that 
perfect  health  which  her  father  h^4  prophesied  for  her. 
She  felt  she  was  in  duty  bound  lO'  explain  to  Harry  the 
cause  of  Norrie's  sudden  flight.  z.:ni4  had  resolved  to  do 
so,  when  the  year's  tour  was  endetfj,  even  at  the  cost  of 
betraying  Lucy's  secret.  "Thtn.**  stie  thought,  "he  can 
easily  communicate  with  her  and  aO  will  be  well." 

She  told  the  whole  story  to  htr  (daughter  first,  of  all 
Mrs.  Brandford  had  said  on  that  erening,  and  what  Nor- 
rie had  found  out,  and  of  how.  without  the  slightest 
doubt,  she  had  exiled  herself  frosn  home  and  friends, 
in  gratitude  to  them,  and  for  ]ort  (of  Lucy. 

"Oh!  mamma,"  she  said,  "yoiti  should  have  told 
Harry  long  ag.o  of  this,"  as  her  tears  fell  fast,  and  her 
gentle  heart  was  touched,  at  the  noile  sacrifice  her  friend 
had  made  in  her  behalf. 
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"I  would  have  done  so,  Lucy,  only  for  your  sake, 
but  now,  as  you  are  married,  I  don't  mind,  and  I'm  sure 
you  won't  either." 

"Not  at  all,"  she  answered,  "and  besides,  ^ou  know, 
mamma,  I  must  not  have  cared  as  much  as  1  fancied  I 
did,  or  I  never  could  have  forgotten  so  quickly." 

"Another  thing  troul)les  me,"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
"I  cannot  tell  him  all  without  letting  him  know  of  his 
step-mother's  share  in  it.  for  she  was  in  reality  the 
whole  cause,  it  will  make  him  have  a  bad  feeling  to- 
wards her." 

"Well,  mamma,  she  deserves  it,  and  it's  not  right 
to  spare  her  at  their  expense.  I  hope  they  will  be  happy 
together  yet,  when  Harry  and  I  go  on  our  tour,  I  won't 
come  back  'till  I  find  her." 

That  same  day  Mrs.  Hamilton  told  all  to  Harry. 
She  kept  one  thing  back,  and  that  was  about  his  step- 
mother speaking  of  the  old  debt  of  her  father's.  She 
thought  it  wiser  to  leave  this  out.  "The  poor  child," 
she  said  to  him,  "on  learning  what  she  would  never  have 
known  but  for  your  step-mother,  that  I  had  helped  to- 
wards her  education,  felt  t'l^i-  she  was  justified  In  mak- 
ing this  sacrifice,  but  I  assu^-e  you,  Harry,  I  would  never 
have  allowed  her  to  go,  haa  I  even  a  suspicion  of  her  in- 
tention." 

It  was  a  great  surprise  to  Harry  to  learn  that  Lucy 
had  once  cared  for  him  with  anything  mcie  than  a 
friend's  love,  and  if  he  thought  it  unjust  tha:  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton had  not  told  him  these  things  long  before,  he  kept 
silent  about  it.  "This,"  he  said,  thoughtfully,  "must  be 
the  impediment  to  our  happiness  which  she  so  often 
spoke  of,  and  finding  how  much  more  she  owed  you  than 
she  thought  at  first,  in  the  exaggereated  idea  she  had  of 
it,  she  said  in  her  letter  to  mc  that  it  had  increased  ten- 
fold.   Oh!  if  I  had  only  known,"  he  said  regretfully. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton,  "or  even  if  Lucy  had 
known,  how  much  might  have  been  spared  you  both." 
Lucy's  husband  thought  it  wiser  to  delay  their  wedding 
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tour  'till  the  winter  months,  for  he  feared  the  heat  of  a 
warmer  climate  would  not  be  good  for  his  wife.  So  it 
was  arranged  for  them  to  start  at  the  end  of  December, 
and  now  his  cousin  Harry  had  decided  to  accompany 
them,  his  sole  object  being  to  find  Norrie.  Lucy's  mo- 
ther was  to  remain  at  Mrs.  Dane's  'till  their  return. 

One  day,  early  in  October,  Harry  was  sitting  busily 
engaged  in  his  office  when  the  mail  was  brought  in  As 
soon  as  he  had  finished  what  he  w^as  doing,  he  turned  to 
the  letters,  when  the  sight  of  one  sent  a  strange  thrill 
through  him,  for  which  he  could  not  account.  He  gazed 
at  it  for  some  time.  The  letter  was  registered,  and 
bore  many  foreign  post-marks.  At  last  a  joyous  light 
broke  over  his  face.  "If  she  is  alive,"  he  said,  "it  is  her 
writing,"  as  he  hastily  tore  it  open.  When  his  eyes  had 
devoured  the  contents,  and  he  looked  at  the  money  order, 
he  arose  to  his  feet,  a  dangerous  gleam  in  his  eyes  :  "May 
Heaven  protect  me  from  doing  what  I  would  regret  all 
my  life,"  he  said,  "she  has  taunted  my  poor  darling  with 
that  old  debt  of  her  father's.  Oh,  Norrie,  my  love,"  he 
moaned,  "why  did  you  not  confide  all  your  troubles  to 
me  and  let  me  shield  you  from  her  insults?"  He  had  not 
spoken  one  word  to  Mrs.  Brandford  of  what  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton had  told  him.  "She  was  not  worth  it,"  he  told  him- 
self, but  now  he  went  straight  to  her  and  flung  the  note 
and  money  order  towards  her,  "read  that,"  he  said,  "and 
see  if  there  is  woman  enough  left  in  you  to  feel  asham- 
ed." Never,  before  nor  after,  did  Harry  Brandford  allow 
his  passion  to  take  such  possession  of  him. 

Mrs.  Brandford  grew  white  with  fear,  she  had  not 
counted  on  this.  She  thought  that  with  Norrie's  dis- 
appearance all  danger  of  what  she  had  sa'd  to  her,  being 
known  to  Harry,  was  past.  "I  know  of  all  you  said  to 
that  poor  child  that  evening  at  Mrs.  Hamilton's,  when 
she  left  her  home,  you  drove  her  from  it,  but  I  did  not 
know  of  this  'till  now.  For  the  future,  woman,  we  are  as 
strangers,  I  loathe  and  despise  you,  and  the  only  thing 
I'm  sorry  for  is.  that  I  cannot  take  from  you  my  father's 
name.    At  the  end  of  the  year  I  leave  Newfoundland,  and 
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will  not  return  'till  I  find  and  bring  with  me,  Norrie 
Moore  as  my  wife.  In  the  meantime  you  must  find  an- 
other home  for  yourself,  the  same  roof  can  shelter  us  no 
longer,  the  yearly  allowance  which  my  father  left  you, 
will  be  sufficient  for  your  needs,  you  are  welcome  to 
those  four  hundred  dollars,  and  may  the  hard  earnings 
of  a  poor  orphan  make  you  happy."  With  that  he  turn- 
ed and  left  her. 

She  had  not  uttered  one  word  during  the  interview, 
she  knew  it  was  useless,  she  had  overstepped  herself, 
and  her  meanness,  cowardice  and  uncharitableness  had 
found  her  out  when  she  least  expected  it.  Rage,  disap- 
pointment and  mortification  were  now  her  portion,  it 
was  no  small  thing  to  an  ambitious  nature  like  her's  to 
give  up  this  elegant  home,  where  she  had  ruled  for  so 
many  years,  and  had  all  her  needs  supplied,  so  that  she 
had  amassed  quite  a  fortune  by  investing  her  yearly 
allowance  in  bank,  but  she  knew  that  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians  were  not  more  inexorable  than 
Harry  Brandford  when  he  was  dealing  out  justice,  and 
so  she  had  to  submit  with  as  much  grace  as  possible. 
"To  think,"  she  said  to  herself,  "of  that  girl  getting  the 
better  of  me  after  all." 

Norrie,  of  course,  had  given  no  address,  and  all  they 
could  make  out  from  the  letter,  was  ihe  State  in  which 
she  resided,  so,  when  Lucy  and  the  two  Harry  Brand- 
ford's  left  St.  John's  in  December,  they  decided  to  go 

first  to  the Convent.     The  Superioress  there,  who 

was  delighted  at  seeing  Lucy,  gave  them  all  the  particu- 
lars she  knew  regarding  Norrie.  She  had  received  a  let- 
ter from  her  since  their  return  from  abroad.  She  was 
well,  she  said,  but  not  happy,  she  fancied  from  the  tone 
of  her  letter.  She  had  spoken  of  her  young  charge, 
Alice,  as  being  far  from  well.  The  Superioress  was  at 
a  loss  to  know  if  it  were  Norrie's  Mr.  Brandford  to  whom 
Lucy  was  married,  'till  she  heard  her  say  to  one  of  the 
sisters:  "My  husband  has  lived  for  the  past  twelve 
years  in  a  part  of  the  States,  he  only  went  to  Newfound- 
land a  year  ago." 
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They  then  set  out  for  the  South,  and  arrived  at  the 
home  of  the  Eringtons  only  to  find  it  shut  up,  and  to 
learn  from  the  servant  who  had  charge  that  "the  fam- 
ily had  gone  travelling  again  for  the  winter  and  taken 
Miss  Moore  with  them." 

"And  what  of  Miss  Erington,"  asked  Lucy,  "was  she 
well  enough  to  travel  again?" 

"Ah,"  answered  the  woman,  with  a  sorrowful  face, 
"sure  that  is  why  the  master  would  not  remain  at  home. 
Poor  dear  Miss  Alice  died  about  two  months  ago,  and 
he  was  simply  heartbroken  after  her." 

"At  what  time  do  you  expect  the  family  home?" 
asked  Harry,  trying  bravely  to  hide  his  disappointment. 

"They  did  not  state  any  definite  time,  sir,"  answered 
the  servant,  "they  said  they'd  be  away  for  the  winter, 
that  is  all." 

They  turned  away  discouraged. 

"Well,  all  we  can  do  now."  said  Lucy,  "is  to  con- 
tinue on  our  journey,  stop  at  the  most  elegant  and  quiet 
hotels,  which  they  will  likely  select  on  account  of  their 
late  trouble,  and,  perhaps,  when  we  are  least  expecting 
it,  we  shall  meet  them,"  and  her  advice  was  taken. 

But  when  Lucy's  husband  got  a  chance  of  speaking 
to  her  alone,  he  said,  "I  fear,  Lucy,  there  is  little  chance 
of  finding  them,  the  world  is  a  big  place  you  know,  aid 
we  have  no  clue  to  their  whereabouts.  The  woman  could 
not  even  tell  us  any  particular  place  which  they  intended 
visiting." 

"Nevertheless,  ilarry,  with  all  those  drawbacks,  I 
feel  confident  we  shall  find  her." 

Lucy  did  not.  of  course,  tell  the  exact  circumstances 
to  her  husband,  of  the  estrangement  between  Harry  and 
Norrie,  it  would  not  do,  all  she  told  him  was  that  there 
had  been  a  misunderstanding  betwe  them,  of  which  his 
step-mother  was  the  cause.  So  with  hope  and  doubt 
mingled  in  their  hearts  they  sailed  for  Europe. 
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Yes,  poor  Alice  had  looked  her  last  on  this  world 
sooner  than  an>one  expected.  It  seemed  as  if  she  were 
only  waiting  to  reach  home  'ere  she  laid  down  the  bur- 
den of  her  young  life,  for  one  week  after  she  took  to 
her  bed.  Norrie  would  not  leave  her  except  to  take  a 
few  hours'  sleep.  One  day  whilst  sitting  by  her  bed- 
side, Alice  said  to  her :  "Norrie,  dear,  I  think  since  we've 
left  England  that  you  have  been  troubling  more  than 
usual  about  something." 

"Why  do  you  think  this,  Alice?" 

"Because  I've  noticed  a  look  in  your  eyes  which  was 
not  there  before,  a  kind  of  sadness  without  hope." 

"What  a  keen  sense  of  perception  you  have,  Alice 
dear?  Yes,  you  are  right,  I  have  learned  something 
which  has  caused  me  some  sorrow,  and  yet  which  I  was 
pleased  to  learn." 

"I  do  hope  you  will  be  very  happy  yet,  Norrie,  you 
are  too  good  and  brave  to  spend  your  life  mourning  over 
a  hopeless  sorrow,  the  world  wants  women  like  you." 

"Ah,  no,  Alice,  I'm  not  the  perfect  bein j  you  think 
me,"  said  Norrie,  smilingly,  "we  all  have  our  faults,  and 
I  can  lay  claim  to  a  large  share." 

A  few  days  after  this,  Alice  passed  quietly  away,  as 
if  she  were  going  to  sleep.  Just  one  hour  before  her 
spirit  had  departed  they  were  all  standing  near  her, 
when  she  opened  her  large  blue  eyes,  and  gently  dis- 
engaging one  hand  from  her  father's,  she  reached  it 
towards  Norrie,  who  drew  near  and  took  ii  in  both  her's, 
"Norrie,"  she  said,  taking  a  breath  after  each  word, 
"would  you  vvish  above  all  things  to  return  to  your  na- 
tive land  and  be  happy  again?" 

"I  would,  darling,"  answered  Norrie,  "if  it  were 
possible,  but  it  is  not." 

"Do  not  say  that,  I  feel  that  it  is  not  impossible, 
and  you  know,  those  on  the  verge  of  a  brighter  and  bet- 
ter world,  can  see  with  a  clearer  vision  the  things  which 
are  likely  to  happen  to  those  whom  they  love,  and  must 
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leave  behind,  and  if  it  is  permitted  to  work  in  Heaven 
for  our  dear  ones  on  earth,  my  work  there  shall  be  to 
bring  happiness  to  papa  and  j'OU."  Those  were  the  last 
words  she  spoke.  Norrie  shed  some  of  the  saddest  tears 
of  her  life  at  gentle  Alice's  death.  Mrs.  Erington  and 
Maude  grieved  for  her  also,  but  her  father  was  incon- 
solable, so  much  so  that  a  week  after  the  funeral  he  said 
he  could  bear  his  life  no  longer  there,  where  everything 
reminded  him  so  much  of  his  lost  darling,  and  begged 
them  to  close  the  house  for  six  months,  and  go  anywhere, 
he  did  not  care  where. 

Norrie  thought  she  should  now  look  out  for  another 
situation,  but  Mr.  Erington  would  not  hear  of  her  leav- 
ing them  yet,  so  she  accompanied  them  in  the  capacity 
of  companion  to  Maude,  and  it  was  a  great  boon  to  this 
worldly,  but  good-hearted  girl.  Their  recent  bereave- 
ment prevented  them  from  going  into  gay  company  fcr 
a  time,  and  Norrie's  ideas  and  language  were  of  such  an 
elevating  nature  that  they  filled  the  hitherto  worldly 
mind  of  the  girl  with  thoughts  and  aspirations,  far  be- 
yond the  empty  flattery  and  whirl  of  fashionable  life, 
and  made  her  remember  there  was  something  higher  and 
nobler  than  mere  pleasure,  and  gratifying  one's  every 
desire,  to  live  for.  They  spent  a  month  in  Switzerland, 
another  in  Germany,  then  went  to  Italy,  and  from  that 
to  Florence.  Here,  Mr.  Erington  seemed  to  rest  con- 
tent. Alice  had  wished  to  visit  these  places,  but  when 
the  sudden  longing  for  home  seized  her,  all  interest  in 
everything  else  faded.  They  had  engaged  a  private,  and 
elegant  suite  of  rooms  in  a  suburban  and  first-class  ho- 
tel, which  was  never  over-crowded.  They  had  spent 
nearly  two  months  here,  when  Mr.  Erington,  the  first 
sharp  sting  of  his  sorrow  over,  began  to  think  of  re- 
turning home. 

Norrie  and  Maude  had  a  habit  of  remaining  up  for  a 
last  chat  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erington  had  retired.  To- 
night they  remained  out  on  the  balcony  which  led  off 
the  drawing-room.  It  was  a  beautiful  night  in  the  month 
of  May,  the  moon  shone  brightly,  and   soft  clouds  of 
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wSike,  tinted  with  amber,  with  a  background  of  blue,  sail- 
ed! slowly  through  the  Heavens,  veiling  now  and  then, 
the  twinkling  stars. 

"I  shall  never  forget  Florence,"  said  Norrie.  "I 
don't  say  its  beauty  is  greater  than  that  of  other  places 
I've  seen,  but  somehow  it  seems  to  impress  me  more." 
She  did  not  then  dream  what  reason  she  should  have  for 
reEiembering  Florence. 

"Do  you  know,  Norrie,"  said  Maude,  "I  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  nature  more  than  I  ever  did  before,  in  fact, 
I  hardly  gave  them  a  thought  'till  your  description  of 
them  made  me  open  my  eyes  and  look."  She  lingered 
om  the  balcony  some  time  after  Norrie  harl  "^turned  to 
the  drawing-room.  Soon  she  entered  too,  .  iih  a  bound 
towards  Norrie,  who  was  touching  softly  the  keys  of  the 
piano.  '"Oh  !  do  come,"  she  said,  "and  look  at  some  new 
arrivals,  they  only  came  a  few  hours  ago,  I  watched 
them  as  they  walked  the  grounds,  and  saw  their  faces 
plainly  in  tae  moonlight,  a  lady  and  two  gentlemen.  Oh  ! 
3-0U  ^should  see  one  of  them,  Norrie,  I  could  not  describe 
hid,  I  think  he  must  be  like  Romeo,  his  face  is  so  sad 
am'i  handsome."  When  they  got  to  the  balcony  again. 
the  trio  had  walked  back  to  the  house,  and  so  could  not 
be  seen  by  the  girls. 

"They're  gone  in,"  said  Maude,  disappointedly,  "I 
wonder  if  they  will  come  out  again." 

"Hardly,"  said  Norrie,  "it  is  getting  late  now,  a:. 
it's  likely  they  are  tired  after  their  journey.     Are  they 
English  people,  I  wonder?" 

"They  are  English  speaking  people."  said  Maude, 
''because  I  heard  their  conversation."  They  then  came 
in,  hut  left  the  balcony  doors  open. 

"Will  you  sing  something  for  me  before  we  go  to 
OUT  rooms?"  asked  Maude.  "I  feel  quite  musical  to- 
night." 

"Certainly,  dear,"  assented  Norrie,  going  to  the 
piano.    An  unaccountable  feeling  had  taken  possession 
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of  her  during  the  last  half  hour,  memories  of  the  past 
seemed  to  hover  round,  and  would  not  leave  her.  As 
she  sat  at  the  piano  she  thought  of  that  last  happy  even- 
ing she  had  sung  for  him,  the  hero  of  her  dreams,  and 
almost  unconsciously  she  broke  into  the  same  song,  but, 
oh  !  with  such  sad  pathos  in  her  voice  that  when  she  came 
to  the  second  verse  Maude  was  moved  to  tears : 

"In  the  gloaming,  oh!  my  darling,  think  not  bitterly  of  me, 
Tho'  I  passed  away  in  silence,  left  you  lonely,  set  you  free, 
For  my  heart  was  crushed  with  longing,  what  had  been,  could 

never  be, 
It  was  best  to  leave  you  thus,  dear,  best  for  you  and  best  for  me." 

As  she  finished  the  last  verse,  to  their  surprise,  the 
door  opened,  and  a  voice  which  fell,  ah!  so  familiarly  on 
her  ear,  cried,  "Norrie,  Norrie,  Norrie,  oh!  my  darling, 
I  felt  I  should  be  the  first  to  find  you."  And  rising 
from  the  piano  she  wa^  clasped  in  the  arms  of  Lucy 
Brandford. 

"Oh  !  Lucy,  my  own  dear  Lucy,"  she  murmured,  rest- 
ing the  golden  head  on  her  shoulder,  "what  good  angel 
has  brought  you  here?"  At  this  Maude  discreetly  with- 
drew. 

"Looking  for  you  principally,  and  otherwise  enjoy- 
ing a  tour  with  my  husband,  and  oh!  Norrie,"  she  said, 
looking  fondly  at  her.  "I  know  now  all  about  what  drove 
you  from  home.  At  first,  I  felt  hard  and  bitter  towards 
you.  but  now  I  know  how  much  you  love  me,  and  what 
a  noble  self-sacrificing  girl  you  are,  but  you  shall  be  re- 
warded soon." 

"I  have  all  the  reward  I  want,  Lucy  dear,  when  I  see 
you  looking  so  well  and  happy."  She  had  grown  a  little 
pale  when  Lucy  mentioned  her  husband.  "I  must  pre- 
pare myself  to  meet  him,"  she  thought.  "You  did  not 
tell  me  how  you  knew  I  was  here," 

"I  lingered  outside  for  a  while,  after  the  others  went 
in,"  she  explained,  "and  when  you  began  to  sing,  the 
balcony  doors  being  open,  every  note  and  word  could 
be  distinctly  heard.     When  I  had  listened  to  the  first 
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few  notes,  I  could  not  tell  what  was  coming  over  me,  I 
felt  so  strangely,  but  before  you  got  to  the  end  of  the 
song,  I  knew  to  a  certainty  it  was  you,  so  I  went  in  and 
told  Harry  I  had  found  you,  and  made  him  come  with 
me,  tho  he  said  he  was  positive  I  was  making  a  mistake." 

Then  some  questions  were  asked  and  explanations 
followed,  and  finally  Norrie  said,  "so  you  are  strong 
now,  Lucy,  and  perfectly  happy." 

Perfectly,  Norrie,"  she  answered,  "I  have  one  of 
the  kindest  husbands  in  the  world.  When  did  you  hear 
of  my  marriage,  Norrie?" 

Not  until  last  September,  you  know  we  were  trav- 
elling all  the  time,  I  saw  it  then  in  an  old  paper." 

"How  prouJ  I  shall  be  introducing  him  to  you," 
said  Lucy. 

Then  a  bewildered  expression  came  over  Xorrie's 
face,  "introducing  him  to  me,"  she  echoed,  '"surely  Cwith 
a  smile)  he  is  not  changed  so  much  that  I  shall  need  an 
introduction." 

Then  it  was  Lucy's  turn  to  look  bewildered,  but  sud- 
denly a  light  broke  over  her  face,  and  she  dropped  Xor- 
rie's hands  saying,  "tell  me  quickly,  Norrie,  where  did 
you  read  of  my  marriage,  and  how  was  it  stated?"  She 
told  her. 

"And  you  really  believe  I'm  married  to  Harry 
Brandford  of  St.  Rose,  who  is  breaking  his  heart  for 
love  of  you?" 

"Of  course,  Lucy,  what  other  Harry  Brandford  is 
there?" 

"His  cousin  Harry,  who  went  to  Newfoundland  the 
year  after  you  left  it,  and  we  were  married  the  follow- 
ing Spring." 

Norrie  felt  dazed,  she  saw  herself  for  a  moment  by 
the  side  of  a  pond,  and  Harry  near  her,  saying,  "only  a 
cousin  and  namesake  of  mine,  who  has  been  for  the  past 
ten  years  in  the  United  States." 
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But,  oh  !  the  sudden  rush  of  joy  that  came  to  her  with 
the  knowledge  that  he  was  true  to  her  after  all,  and  now 
there  was  no  barrier  to  their  happiness.  Ah !  surely 
Alice  Erington  had  done  her  work  well  in  Heaven. 

"If  you  had  happened  to  come  across  a  later  paper," 
went  on  Lucy,  "you  would  have  read  a  more  correct  ac- 
count of  our  marriage.  And  now  I  must  bring  in  my 
husband,  he  is  waiting  outside  ever  since,  I  would  not 
allow  him  to  come  in  with  me,  but  I  would  not  tell  your 
Harry  'till  I  had  the  proof  of  my  own  eyes  that  it  was 
really  you,  for  if  there  should  have  been  a  mistake  the 
disappointment  would  have  been  terrible  to  him." 

"Then  he  is  with  you  also,"  said  Norrie,  blushing- 
ly,  whilst  a  beautiful  light  shone  in  her  eyes. 

"Certainly,"  answered  Lucy,  smilingly,  "he  came  to 
find  you." 

Then  leaving  Norrie  for  a  moment  she  returned, 
accompanied  by  a  gentleman  with  a  handsome,  pleasant- 
looking  face  and  smiling  blue  eyes,  remarkably  like 
the  other  Harry,  Norrie  mentally  said,  and  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  picture  she  had  seen  in  his  locket. 

"My  husband,  Norrie,"  said  Lucy. 

"And  this,"  he  said,  before  his  wife  had  time  to  say 
more,  "is  Miss  Moore.  You  do  not  seem  a  stranger  to 
me,  for  this  little  wife  of  mine  has  described  you  to  me 
a  hundred  and  one  times,  and  I  might  safely  say  has 
talked  of  nothing  else  since  we've  met." 

"Neither  do  you  seem  a  stranger  to  me,"  said  Nor- 
rie, as  she  gave  him  her  hand.  "You  are  so  like  your 
cousin,  and  it's  enough  for  me  to  know  you  are  dear  ta 
Lucy  to  make  me  like  you." 

They  chatted  on  gaily  for  a  few  minutes,  until  Lucy 
interfered  by  saying,  "we  must  leave  her  now,  Harry, 
you  know  I've  got  the  delightful  task  of  telling  the  good 
news  to  your  cousin  yet." 

They  left  her,  and  Norrie  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands  and  actually  wept  tears  of  joy.     It  did  not  seera 
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long  'till  the  door  opened  again,  and  taking  a  few  steps 
forward,  she  was  clasped  in  Harry  Brandford's  arms. 

"Oh,  Norrie,  how  could  you  do  it?"  was  all  he  said. 

"What  else  could  I  do,  Harry?  tho'  I  should  not  have 
done  it  I  own,  but  I  was  bewildered,  so  many  unpleasant 
things  came  to  my  knowledge  together." 

"You  should  have  confided  all  to  me,  darling.  What 
little  faith  you  must  have  had  in  my  constancy,  Norrie? 
when  you  believed  I  had  forgotten  you  enough  to  marry 
another." 

"Lucy  has  told  you  then." 

"Yes,  she  has  told  me  everything.  I  could  never  tell 
you  what  I  suflFered,  Norrie,  but  the  happiness  of  this 
night  repays  me  for  all." 

"We  will  not  talk  of  it  now,  Harry,"  she  said,  "we 
are  hapi)y  and  let  all  the  i)ast  be  forgotten,  but  one 
thing  I  would  say,  smiling  through  happy  tears,  if  you 
had  not  been  just  a  little  cross  that  day  at  the  pond  when 
your  cousin's  picture  fell  from  your  locket,  and  told  me 
more  about  him,  and  that  you  expected  him  in  Newfound- 
land soon,  and  his  name  was  exactly  the  same  as  yours, 
I  might  not  have  been  so  ready  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  it  was  you  who  had  married  Lucy." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  plead  guilty  there,  I  own  I  was 
a  bit  jealous,  where  afterwards  I  found  I  had  no  reason 
to  be." 

When,  some  time  after,  Norrie  went  to  their  rooms, 
she  found  Maude  almost  breathless  with  suspence  and 
curiosity,  and  the  sight  of  Norrie's  radiantly  happy  face 
made  her  more  curious  still.  Norrie  satisfied  her  by  tell- 
ing the  story  of  the  last  few  years  of  her  life,  not,  of 
course,  entering  into  any  details. 

"And  so,  the  handsome  gentleman  with  the  face  like 
Romeo  is  your  lover,"  said  Maude,  "I  always  thought 
you  were  too  pretty  not  to  have  one  somewhere." 

The  landlord  was  not  a  little  surprised  next  day  at 
hearing  that  both  parties  were    leaving   toegther    in    a 
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couple  of  days,  as  they  turned  out  to  be  old  friends.  The 
ErinjTton  and  Brandford  family  grew  very  intimate  dur- 
ing; the  journey. 

Maude  told  Norrie  that  she  almost  envied  her  such 
a  lover.  They  travelled  all  by  train  as  far  as  Calais, 
passinpf  throug'h  the  famous  Mount  Cenis  Tunnel,  then 
took  the  steamer  to  Dover,  and  from  that  all  land  trav- 
elling" ag^ain,  'till  I^iverpool  was  reached.  Then  Maude 
and  Norrie  p^azed  at  each  other  with  sad  faces,  both 
with  the  one  thought,  "here  we  must  part."  Mr.  Ering- 
ton  had  invited  the  whole  party  to  go  South  with  him 
and  spend  one  month  there,  liut  they  had  to  regretfully 
decline,  as  both  the  young  gentlemens'  business  required 
their  presence  at  home. 

When  bidding  Norrie  good-bye,  Mr.  Erington  said  : 
"I  shall  always  associate  you  in  my  thoughts  with  my 
darling  Alice,  Miss  Moore,  and  I  am  very,  very  sorry 
that  our  paths  must  lie  so  far  apart." 

"I  shall  never  forget  .Alice.  Mr.  Erington,"  answered 
Norrie.  "And  I  am  glad  I  left  my  home  just  for  the 
happiness  of  having  known  her." 

Even  Mrs.  Erington,  hose  thoughts  were  chiefly  : 
"I  shall  soon  be  able  to  mix  in  gay  company  again," 
felt  a  slight  pang  at  parting  with  her. 

Maude  shed  many  tears  at  their  separation. 

They  took  different  lines  of  steamers,  of  course,  and 
two  days  before  the  Erington's  departure,  the  Brand- 
fords  and  Norrie  sailed  for  Newfoundland,  and  so  she, 
whose  lot  had  been  so  unexpectedly  cast  amongst  them, 
passed  out  cf  their  lives. 

Norrie  and  her  lover  enjoyed  this  ocean  voyage  im- 
mensely. Their  past  sorrows  were  forgotten  during 
those  blissful  hours  when  they  walked  the  deck  by  moon- 
light and  told  of  each  other's  experience  since  their  part- 
ing. She  told  Harry  of  how,  whenever  she  gazed  at  the 
moon  to  see  her  ideal,  tho'  not  at  all  having  any  faith  in 
the  foolish  superstition,  his  face  in  imagination  always 
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rose  before  her,  and  also  of  the  promise  she  had  made  to 
Doctor  Hamilton  with  regard  to  Lucy. 

Harry  had  exacted  from  Norrie  a  j)rt)mise  that  she 
would  marry  him  in  St.  John's,  from  whence  he  would 
take  her  to  St.  Rose  as  his  bride.  He  told  her  that  Mrs. 
Brandford  had  now  found  a  home  in  the  city,  and  woulil 
trouble  them  no  more. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  June  when  they  reach- 
ed St.  John's.  Frank  Dane  was  at  the  wharf  to  nicet 
them.  The  whole  party  went  to  Mrs.  Dane's,  where  they 
were  met  by  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Will  and  Jack  Roy,  also 
Lilian,  May  and  Philip  Weston.  Noriie  had  to  answer 
endless  questions,  and  good  humouredly  bore  many  re- 
proaches from  her  friends,  for,  as  Will  Roy  said,  "giving 
them  the  slip  so  cleverly." 

Her  marriage  was  set  down  for  the  morning  of  the 
sailing  of  the  coastal  steamer.  Harry  had  telegraphed 
to  John  and  Bridget  Moore  informing  them  of  it.  It  was 
very  quiet.  She  was  married  early  in  the  morning  at 
Mrs.  Dane's  house.  Very  sweet  she  looked  in  her  bridal 
robe  of  white,  with  veil  and  orange  blossoms,  her  face 
wearing  an  angelic  expression,  as  she  solemnly  and 
clearly  pronounced  her  marriage  vows.  Lilian  was 
bridesmaid,  and  Frank  best  man. 

Lucy's  husband's  place  of  business  was  in  town,  but 
they,  together  with  Mrs.  Hamilton,  were  to  spend  a 
month  at  St.  Rose,  and  so  accompanied  the  bride  and 
groom  to  their  future  home.  As  Mrs.  Dane  said  good- 
bye to  Norrie,  she  whispered  that  "Frank  was  again  a 
model  young  man,  and  that  he  and  Lilian  were  S(X)n  to 
be  married,"  at  which  Norrie  congratulated  herself  that 
her  second  attempt  at  match-making  was  a  success,  if  the 
first  had  not  been.  When  they  arrived  at  St.  Rose  it  was 
night,  bonfires,  rockets  and  guns  saluted  them  on  all 
sides,  for  Ha.-ry  was  a  favorite  with  them,  and  Norrie 
quite  a  heroine  in  their  eyes. 

"I  wishes  ye  much  ji,"  said  Jerry  Malone,  who  was 
the  first  to  greet  them  on  entering  their  own  grounds. 
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N^-xt  evening  as  the  ivm  wa.^  setting-  amidst  purple 
'i  ',  in  the  western  hom-o®,  Harry  asked  his  wife 

sing-  one  of  his  favoritt  *.o,ng3.  They  went  to  the 
piano,  Harry  accompanying  ^mni  the  violin.  She  chose 
for  her  song,  one  which  she  saM  suited  them  best,  "Gold- 
en Love" : — 

"Once  more  we  meet  beFidt  it*  shining  river, 


Not  as  we  parted  in  the 
Wlien  storms  of  fate  iiad  : 

And  cloudF  obscured  iL- 
Once  more  we  meet  and  <  i 

Once  more  we  meet  and 
Never  to  ask  if  one  of  us  f.cz-r.j. 

Never  to  think  of  bye-poLt  B.oar3  of  pain 


-r.ae  days, 

r  bonds  asunder, 
:  a  love  3  dawn  rays. 
J  Id  regrets, 
clasps  hand  again, 


Once  more  we  meet  when  i3Bm*et  gilds  the  Heavens, 

Meet  as  we  parted  loyaL  biraTi»  and  true. 
Only  the  hand  of  time  has  itaracted  us  gently. 

Changing  perchance  our  hair  to  whiter  hue. 
Once  more  we  meet  the  l^m-ij  tours  are  o'er. 

Once  more  we  meet  and  <Ciiwn;  the  past  was  best. 
Never  to  part,  oh,  darling  ii*Trer  more, 

Until  the  angels  call  ue  iiiomae-  to  rest." 

And  Harry  Brandford.  tfrawing-  his  wife's  head  on 
his  shoulder,  murmured  in  low,  happy  accents,  "never 
to  part,  oh,  darling,  never  more,  until  the  angels  call  us 
home  to  rest." 
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